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AttHoucH Hindus and Mussulmans should be the best 
judges of their own laws and of the advantages which those 
laws secure to them, yet strictures on the judgments of the 
Judicial Committee taken from the Indian Press carry less 
conviction to the minds of English readers than what is 
written by Englishmen in this country. There is more- 
over a deeply-rooted belief in England that the govern- 
ment of India is almost perfection, and that it gives complete 
satisfaction to the people of that country. The October 
number of the “Asiatic Quarterly Review” contains several 
passages by different writers which ought to diminish this 
optimism, and which, zz¢er ala, throw light upon what is 
thought in India of the action of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in respect of Hinduand Mussulman Law. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge in an article in that Review on “the 
Indian Cotton duties,” writes of the dissensions not only on 
that subject but also of those “ which have been reopened 
over the Suakin military charges, dissensions which are pro- 
ducing omentum consensu, an unparalleled amount of discon- 
tent throughout India.” This statement is much at variance 
with the assertions of some Anglo-Indian officials who affect 
to believe that the natives of India have no opinions of 
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their own and that discontent where it exists is excited by 
Europeans. Sir Roper Lethbridge was for some time 
Press Commissioner, and he returned not long ago to India 
after he had left it, on ceasing to be employed there in a 
post which had placed him in more unreserved com- 
munication with Indian publicists than would be the case 
with most executive officers from Lieutenant Governors 
downwards. 

Another writer in the “ Asiatic Quarterly ” in reviewing 
the Journals of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
remarks that: ‘‘a paper on ‘ancestral property among the 
Hindus’ is simply invaluable in these days when neither 
the Privy Council nor Indian judges care about Sanskrit 
or Hindu law.” 

A Commentary on the Hindu Law has been recently 
published by Mr. Jogendranath Bhattacharya M.A. D.L. 
of some 760 pages, which appears to be very complete. It 
begins with the origin of Hindu Law from the Vedas as 
interpreted by Manu and the Rishis, and gives the history of 
the different schools and diverse interpretations followed in 
various districts. It recites the judgments given by English 
Courts in India and by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The dates of the latter decisions are unfortunately 
not given. This work, written for students, is so moderate 
in its language, and abstains so much from either praise or 
blame, that it requires very careful study to ascertain where 
the author is at variance with the decisions of the Indian 
Courts or of the Judicial Committee. I notice one omission 
in this book ; neither the Preface of the first, nor that of the 
present second, edition mentions whether any copies of it 
have been subscribed for by the Indian Government for 
the use of its Courts or public libraries. This omission 
contrasts badly with the practice of the Government of the 
East India Company, which encouraged and assisted the 
publications of the Hiddyah, the Mishkat-ul-Musdbih and 
other similar text-books. This omission seems to corrobo- 
rate the statement of the Reviewer quoted above of the 
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little care now entertained for Sanskrit or Hindu Law by 
the Courts or the Privy Council. 

In his Preface to the 1st Edition, Mr. Bhattacharya says 
that from the commencement of British rule in India, the 
Government of the East India Company gave the native 
inhabitants of the country the benefit of their own laws in 
matters relating to Inheritance, Succession, Marriage and 
religious usages; and in his Chapter V. of Part I. he 
establishes that this right has been confirmed or respected 
by all the English Statutes passed either before or after the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858; but with regard to many 
decisions of the English Courts to which he takes exception, 
he writes: ‘the Judges of our Courts of Law are foreigners. 
Since the abolition of the office of Court Pandits, they are 
not assisted by persons who make Hindu law their special 
study. It is impossible also not to admire their solicitude 
to conform to the Shasters where they are required by law 
to do so. But it cannot be reasonably expected by anyone 
that their judgments as to questions of Hindu law should 
be accepted without question in all cases. At any event a 
native Hindu cannot be considered as guilty of disrespect if, 
in giving an exposition of the law of his country, he feels it 
absolutely impossible to support these judgments.” 

In dealing with the failures of the Judicial Committee to 
interpret rightly Hindu law, I propose to.confine myself to 
Hindu Wills and succession, and to what is called the 
Tagore case, because this subject matter is similar to that 
of family Vakfs, with respect to which the Judicial Com- 
mittee, in the opinion of many, misinterpreted Mussulman 
law. Both Hindu and Mussulman law in this respect tend 
to the maintenance and perpetuation of families. Heads of 
families or notables are necessary for the progress and 
government of a country, and in his recent speech at 
Oxford, Lord George Hamilton quoted Sir George Clark 
who told him that when he went to India as a young man 
the only way to govern the country was by making friends 
with the notables and governing through their opinions. 
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If anyone should contradict this he would be challenged by 
the question whether he believed that the Indian Govern- 
ment or any Government in its senses expected to govern 
by the Tarquinian method of striking down the highest 
poppies. It is related in the ‘ Gulistan” that Alexander 
the Great was asked how he succeeded in retaining so 
many countries that he had conquered : and that he replied : 
‘‘ By respecting their great men.” 

The difficulty of administering Hindu Law without the 
assistance of a competent Pundit consists in the fact that 
Hindu Law is divided into 6 schools, which are divided 
into 30 subdivisions. These are mostly territorial, or 
ruling in different districts; but a family migrating from 
one district to another may retain or lose, according to 
circumstances, the jurisprudence of its original district. 

Ancient Hindu treatises made no mention of wills, and 
wills appear to have come into use just before British rule 
begun in India. (Bhattacharya Part VI., Cap. II., p. 267.) 
In the case of ancestral property, as distinguished from self- 
acquired property, which may be alienated, wills were not 
necessary. Mr. Bhattacharya writes: 

“It has been settled by judicial decisions that in an undivided family, 
consisting of a father and his sons, the father has absolute power over his 
self-acquired property, and that his power of alienation is limited only with 
regard to ancestral property.” —P. 226. 

The Privy Council observed in the case of Beer Pertab 
v. Rajendra Pertab: 

“Tt is too late to contend that because the ancient Hindu treatises make 
no mention of wills, a Hindu cannot make a testamentary disposition of 
his property. Decided cases, too numerous to be now questioned, have 
determined that testamentary power exists, and may be exercised at least 
within the limits which the law prescribes to alienation by gift zv/er vivos.” 
—z2 P.C. R. 123 Bhattacharya, p. 275. 

Why, indeed, should not the Hindus and Hindu law 
develop gifts zxcv vzvos into testamentary dispositions, just 
as did the Romans and Roman law? But the Privy 
Council and the English Courts step, in and limit the 
powers of Hindus by forbidding bequests to unborn 
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persons (Tagore Will case), p. 286, and by forbidding a 
perpetuity. Mr. Bhattacharya writes, p. 282: 

“At one time there was a tendency to concede to Hindus even the 
power of tying up for ever the succession to their property. In ZLaksman 
Chandra Seal v. Karunamoyee Dossee the testator attempted to impose 
some limitations on the succession to his property, which was situated 
partly in British territory and partly in the Dutch settlement of Chinsura. 
As to the part in Chinsura, the Supreme Court held that the disposition, 
though bad according to English law, because tending in perpetuity to 
alter the rules of succession, was valid according to Roman-Dutch law. 
But the disposition of the property within British territory was held invalid 
on the ground of its tending to create a perpetuity.” 


In a later case Peacock C. J. however, said: 


‘It appears to us that the validity of the will must be determined 
according to Hindu Law and according to Hindu Law alone. If that law 
contains no rule against perpetuities, we must hold that a devise is not by 
that law invalid upon the ground that it tends to create a perpetuity. 
Then why are we to resort to some foreign Law which disallows per- 
petuities ? There is no rule of Hindu Law which invalidates a conveyance 
or a gift ¢wfer vivos upon the ground of its creating a perpetuity. If it is 
contrary to policy to allow the Hindu Law to prevail to its full extent, let 
that be modified by the Legislature and not by the Judges.”—Golerdhan 
v. Sham Chand. Bourke, 282. 

It is to be regretted that the race of Judges like Sir 
Barnes Peacock is extinct, or,\if not extinct, that the Govern- 
ment does not use them to strengthen the Judicial Com- 
mittee. Mr. Bhattacharya describes at length the Tagore 
Will case, p. 283, and refers to it as ‘‘ the most important 
case with reference to the right of a Hindu testator to 
create perpetuity.” It is too complicated a case to place it 
before the general reader, and too full of technicalities for 
me to attempt to summarise it. I think I have said 
enough to show the difficulties English jurists have to 
contend with in administering Hindu Law; and it will be 
better to let a Hindu writer speak for himself, and make 
his own statement of what the Hindus have to complain of 
with regard to the Judicial Committee; so I quote the 
greater part of an article in the Calcutta Rezs and Rayyet 
on the debate in the House of Lords of last June. 
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“Similar and even worse interpretations of both Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law have been given, notwithstanding the infallibility claimed by Lord 
Halsbury for his brother Judges of the Privy Council. Some remedy is 
surely called for. We cannot blame the Lords of the Privy Council for 
this or any other decision in which the law of the Shasters or of the Koran 
has been misinterpreted. They are foreign lawyers trained in systems of 
jurisprudence which have little in common with those that obtain in this 
country. With all their learning, legal acumen, experience of judicial 
work, and anxiety to correctly administer the laws laid down for Hindus 
and Mussulmans, they cannot always avoid making mistakes. Nor are 
they uniformly consistent in the interpretation of their own law. 

“What the people of India complain of is that there is not a single 
native of this country in the Judicial Committee of their Sovereign’s Privy 
Council, and that English lawyers are vested with supreme jurisdiction in 
matters with which they are scarcely familiar. The result is that, although 
theoretically the British Parliament and the Indian Legislature have given 
us the benefit of our own laws in matters relating to inheritance, succession, 
marriage and religious usages, yet, in practice, we are governed, not by 
our ancient codes, but, to a great extent, by a medley of dogmatic rules 
and untenable principles originally laid down in ignorance, and afterwards 
adhered to for the sake of consistency. 

“Take, for instance, the so-called Hindu law relating to wills. As a 
matter of fact there is nothing in the Hindu Shasters to warrant the recog- 
nition of testamentary disposition of property. The ancient codes, as also 
most of the modern digests, impose heavy restrictions on the power of the 
father to make sales and gifts zx¢er vivos in the absence of necessity. As 
to testamentary disposition they are almost silent, because, according to 
one of their fundamental principles, the ownership of a person is by his 
death extinguished in favour of the heir. Ina polygamous country like 
India, the danger of giving arbitrary power of disposition of property to 
the parents is so great that the Shasters placed the father and the son on 
an equal footing with regard to ancestral property. The Dayabhaga of 
Jimutavahana, who is followed in some parts of Bengal, first recognised 
the legal validity of sales and gifts zz/er vivos of ancestral property, and 
explained away the sacred text forbidding its alienation as a mere moral 
prohibition. But the authorities of the Bengal School maintain, quite as 
strongly as those of any other, that ownership is extinguished by death, 
and that there is nothing in any of the codes, ancient or modern, to give 
countenance to a testamentary disposition. Yet the validity of wills 
executed by Hindus has been recognised in such a large number of cases 
that a Hindu, in Bengal at least, has now the same capacity for testa- 
mentary disposition as any Englishman. . . .’ 


Rets and Rayyet now quotes, as an admission by the 
Lords of the Privy Council themselves of this capacity, 
their observation in the case of Beer Pertab which I have 
already given. It then goes on to say: 
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‘The power of testamentary disposition given to Hindus is owing partly 
to the practice of making wills which grew up in the early days of British 
rule, through the influence of English lawyers in the Presidency towns. 
The natural inclination of the father being not to recognise the son’s right 
to control his acts, and testamentary dispositions without reference to the 
claims of the children being well calculated to check their spirit of insub- 
ordination, it is no wonder that the practice, once introduced, found great 
favour. But a custom which came into existence under such circum- 
stances ought to have been checked, instead of being encouraged and 
recognised. As testamentary dispositions are held valid on the ground of 
custom, the sale of ancestral property, by a Hindu father of the Mitakshara 
School, without legal necessity, may be recognised as valid also, because 
such sales are frequent,—perhaps much more frequent than wills. 

‘English Judges have given us not only the right of making wills but 
have also vested us with almost unlimited powers in dealing with every 
kind of property, ancestral or self-acquired. The doctrines that have 
grown round the subject are traceable to an erroneous translation by 
Colebrooke of a passage of the Dayabhaga. The author of that treatise 
which is followed in Bengal propounded for the first time the doctrine 
that the ownership of the son in the property of the father arises not at 
the birth of the son, but at the death of the father. This view, which 
made it impossible for the son to claim any right or title in the ancestral 
estate in the lifetime of the father, is, as we have already said, very much 
opposed to many sacred texts disqualifying the father from making a sale 
or gift of ancestral property without the consent of the sons. The authot 
of the Dayabhaga explains away those texts by saying that they are mere 
moral prohibitions that may bind the conscience of good Hindus, but do 
not affect the Jegal validity of a sale actually made. 

“To get rid of these texts, Jimutavahana made an observation which 
was erroneously translated by Colebrooke as laying down that ‘a fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts.’ This has as erroneously been 
identified by English lawyers and Judges with the doctrine of factum valet 
of Roman Law. As a matter of fact, the original does not sanction the 
view that when a person without absolute ownership makes a sale or gift, 
the transfer is valid in spite of the defect in his title. The true translation 
of the passage in the original is ‘a thing cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts,’ the purport being that the essential characteristic of an entity, like 
a legal right, can no more be affected by a text than that of a material 
object. The word vas¢w in the original can mean only ‘ thing or ‘ substance,’ 
and such words as ‘ fact,’ ‘event’ or ‘act’ cannot certainly be regarded as 
its equivalent in English. The meaning of the observation is that the 
father being absolute master of every description of property in his lifetime, 
he has the power of disposing of them in any manner he likes. The 
essential character of a legal right being the power of absolute disposition, 
it cannot be said that he has such a right and yet is not competent to deal 
with his property. Hindu lawyers are of the Realistic School of philo- 
sophy, and, according to them, a legal right is an entity. Its essential 
characteristic being the power of absolute disposition, a text of the sacred 
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codes, however authoritative, can no more deprive it of that characteristic 
than withdraw from a material object its weight.” 


How the mistake of English Judges arose is now very 
graphically explained : 


“To explain what Jimutavahana means, one of his commentators goes 
on to add that the texts prohibiting the sale of ancestral property by the 
father without the consent of the son are of the same nature as those that 
forbid the killing of a Brahman. As in spite of the texts prohibiting the 
slaying, a Brahman may be put to death, so, in spite of the texts forbidding 
the sale, an ancestral property may be sold, and when sold the recovery of 
such property is as impossible for the sons, as the restoration to life of a 
Brahman who has been slain. English Judges and lawyers took this to be 
an illustration of the factum valet doctrine for which they had already found 
authority in the epigrammatic observation of Jimutavahana. As a man 
who has been killed cannot be restored to life, so when any property is 
sold by the father the sons cannot claim the restoration thereof. This is 
the conclusion that the English Judges drew from the passage, and this is 
the foundation of the factum va/et doctrine which they originally derived 
from the Dayabhaga, but which has been subsequently applied by them to 
persons and things that are admittedly not governed by the law of the 
Dayabhaga as to ancestral property. The doctrine has, in fact, been 
applied to illegal adoptions, illegal marriages, and to many things else in 
provinces where even the name of the Dayabhaga is unknown. 

“‘ Having granted the power to make wills, the Privy Council would not 
sanction other advances made by Hindus towards English law. They dis- 
allow gifts to the unborn, and, having thus made it impossible for them- 
selves to recognise in its entirety the English law relating to remoteness, 
have not yet been able to fix the extent to which they would give effect to 
a gift in favour of a class including unborn persons. They declared a 
completely disinherited son because of his conversion to an alien faith, as 
heir to the disinheriting father, after a life taker, and gave an earthquake 
shock to Hindu feeling by upholding the claim of the unchaste widow to 
her husband’s property.” 


It is difficult to see on what ground or precedent Hindu 
Law was set aside in such a case, for Lord Penzance when 
pronouncing a decree of divorce, deprived the divorced 
woman of a large portion of money settled upon her on the 
ground of not allowing of a temptation to adulterers to run 
away with rich wives. March v. March and Palumbo, 
Law Reports (Probate and Divorce, p. 440), 1867. eds 
and Rayyet finally points out the foxs malorum : 


‘In the debate the Lord Chancellor claimed infallibility for his brother judges and for 
himself. So far as English law is concerned the claim may be well founded. But 
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in respect of Hindu and Makomedan law, it is impossible to repose such blind confidence 
in judges who know not a syllable of Sanskrit or Arabic.” —Reis and Rayyet, 8th August, 
1896.” 


With regard to the interpretation of Mussulman law by 
the Judicial Committee in the matter of family Vak/s, | 
need not repeat what I said in the House of Lords on that 
subject, but I will give in disproof of the assertions of the 
Secretary and Under Secretary of State for India, that the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee on that subject was in 
accordance with Mussulman law, a Resolution which has 
been sent to me by a Mussulman Association in Bengal : 

“ Resolution—That the heartfelt thanks of this association be conveyed 
to the Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley for having in the House of 
Lords given expression to the views and feelings of the Mussulman Com- 
munity in India with regard to the recent decision of the Privy Council on 
the question of Wagf which the Mussulmans consider as inconsistent with 
the provisions of their Law and Religion and as tending to disturb many of 
their long-cherished social, charitable and religious institutions, and to 
render insecure the existing titles to large properties throughout India.” 

I received also a Resolution of thanks from another As- 
sociation, but I do not quote it as it is not so argumentative 
as the preceding one. 

Family Vakfs are usual in all Mussulman countries ; but 
it is to be expected that they should be more commen 
amongst the Indian Mussulmans, than in other countries, 
because such family arrangements are in harmony with the 
Hindu system of joint ownership and ancestral property. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the antagonism 
between the Mussulman and Hindu Religions prevents 
territorial ideas and customs permeating the mass of the 
inhabitants, and being common to the followers of both 
religions. 

In the judgment of the Judicial Committee against 
family Vakfs, there were two noticeable points—one was 
disregard of the way Mussulman law is interpreted and 
carried out in other Mussulman countries, such as Con- 
stantinople where such Vakfs are common. 

The other point is contained in the following words of 
the judgment, ‘‘Whether it is to be taken that the very 
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same dispositions which are illegal when made by ordinary 
words or gift, become legal if only the settler says that 
they are made as vaf/, in the name of God, or for the sake 
of the poor. To these questions no answer was given or 
attempted, nor can their Lordships see any.” 

These words seem to me to express in judicial language 
much the. same as what was said to me by an Agnostic 
that Mussulman Law made the Almighty a Trustee. But 
why not? ‘God is the best of Protectors,” is an invoca- 
tion very commonly inscribed over Mussulman houses. It 
was so under the Mosaic Law, which, like the Hindu 
Shasters, did not allow of the alienation of ancestral pro- 
perty. The Jews were not allowed to buy or sell the fee 
simple of property ; they could only give a lease to the next 
Jubilee year, which could not be more than a 49 years’ 
lease of it.* For the Lord speaking to Moses from Mount 
Sinai (Leviticus xxv. 1) said v. 23—‘‘ The land shall not 
be sold for ever; for the land is mine; for ye are strangers 
and sojournerst with me.” After this it may be said, 
reverently, that the Lord was Trustee for the children of 
Israel. 

The Government (Imperial or Indian) cannot say that it 
has not been duly warned that the study of Mussulman 
Law has been neglected, and that in consequence that 
Law has been misinterpreted; for in a Preface to “ Per- 
sonal Law of the Mahommedans” dated Reform Club 
December 20, 1880, published by W. H. Allen and Co., 
Syed Amir Aly wrote :— 

“In India even among educated Moslems, a knowledge of the Mussul- 
man Law, if not actually obsolete, has become extremely rare. Few 
cultivate it as a science, or study it analytically as a branch of comparative 
law. Those who apply themselves to its study are satisfied with a barren 
and unprofitable acquaintance with the simple rules of inheritance. This 
is the consequence of the policy inaugurated by Lord William Bentinck. 


Prior to his time, the Mussulmans occupied the foremost position among 
the people of India. The cultivation of their law and their literature was 





* P, Phelipe Scio, afterwards Bishop of Segovia ; Note to Lev. xxv. v. 3. 
7 P. Phelipe Scio for sojourners as so/onos, tenants or busbandmen. 
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encouraged by successive British governors ; their traditions were respected, 
and they themselves were treated with a certain amount of consideration 
due to the former rulers of the land. All this changed under Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, and the Indian Mahommedans were 
relegated into the cold shade of neglect. ‘Their institutions gradually died 
out, and the old race of JA/ou/vys and AMZuftys, who had shed a lustre on 
the reigns of the Marquis of Wellesley and the Marquis of Hastings, 
became extinct. Whilst the French in Algeria were endeavouring to give 
a new impetus to the cultivation of Moslem law and literature by sub- 
ventions and Government assistance, and whilst they were utilising the 
indigenous institutions with the object of improving the condition of their 
subjects, the British in India allowed the study of every branch of 
Mahommedan learning to fall into decay. The mischief which has 
resulted from this mistaken policy can hardly be over-rated. Owing to an 
imperfect knowledge of Mussulman jurisprudence, of Mussulman manners, 
customs, and usages, it is not infrequent, even now, to find cases decided 
by the highest law courts against every principle of the Mahommedan 
law. It is not surprising therefore, to learn that every miscarriage of 
justice adds to the long roll of indictment which the popular mind has 
framed against the British rule in India. Latterly a desire no doubt has 
been evinced by some of the local governments—notably by the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and of Madras—to repair to some extent the evils caused 
by the neglect of half a century. Nothing tangible, however, has yet been 
achieved towards securing efficient administration of justice in Mahom- 
medan cases.” 


Less than ten years later, however, the writer of the 
above was appointed to a seat in the High Court of 
Calcutta, and it may therefore be hoped that this example 
will be followed in other judicial appointments. 

A Law Court from which there is no appeal, the members 
of which are irremovable, and which may not be criticised, 
must necessarily stagnate. When England undertook to 
administer Hindu and Mussulman law in India, the Courts 
were assisted by Hindu Pundits and Mussulman Ulema: 
even when these were dispensed with, English judges in 
India were able to consult with such persons, and they were 
more or less conversant with the manners and customs and 
institutions of the people of India, but the judges of the 
Judicial Committee have not that assistance, and may lack 
that sympathy which would shed its light upon law books. 
There is only one remedy for the evils which Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects now suffer at the hands of the Privy Council : 
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namely, to put a Hindu and a Mussulman lawyer into the 
Judicial Committee. It may be that the Constitution pre- 
cludes others than British-born subjects from having seats 
as Privy Councillors: but that is not necessary ; it would be 
sufficient to appoint such legal gentlemen from India to act 
as assessors to the Privy Council judges when hearing Indian 
Appeals. There are precedents for this course ; the House 
of Lords employs “ Admiralty Assessors ” in maritime cases, 
and the Judicial Committee has Bishops as Assessors in 
ecclesiastical cases. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has not 
only usurped legislative power, but an article by ‘an old 
Political” on “the Jurisdictions of the Indian Princes and 
of the Paramount Power” in the October number of the 
‘Asiatic Quarterly” shows that it has encroached on 
Executive functions, and that at a time when the Separation 
of the Judicial and Executive powers, and the prevention 
of encroachment by Executive officers on the Judicial officers 
and the Law-courts, are under consideration by the Govern- 
ment. The “old Political” writes (p. 270): 

“Sir H. S. Maine treated some of these facts as proof that sovereignty 
over a country admits of division between two persons or two States, the 
prerogatives of coining, making war, providing for justice, pardon, etc., 
being capable of assignment. The Privy Council in a celebrated and 
leading case from Bhownagar went so far as to opine that some of these 
lordships had thus gradually become territory of the Crown. In several 
recent works by officers high in the Indian Political service, an endeavour 
is made to attack this opinion, the argument being that if these territories 
were British, the High Courts would have jurisdiction over them, whereas 
the judicial control over the local Political Agency Courts is exercised by 
the Government which makes its own inquests as a Court of Star-Chamber, 
and also hears parties like a Judicial Committee.” 

This last usurpation, amounting to annexation of territory 
by judicial decision, is equal to anything done in the best 
days of its predecessors in the time of Queen Elizabeth or 
the Stuarts ; for Hallam is clearly of opinion that the Star- 
Chamber was not the Court instituted in the reign of 
Henry VII.—which did not last long—but a Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. 
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In this country, it might seem a gross exaggeration to 
compare the Judicial Committee with its ancestor, the Star- 
Chamber. But except in the matter of twice cropping 
Prynne’s ears (Hallam, Const. Hist., i. 449), the Star 
Chamber appears to have dealt principally with property. 
In India, the interference with property and with Hindu 
and Mussulman Law may bring that Tribunal into as bad 
odour as that of the Star-Chamber with our forefathers. 
Neither is it to be assumed that all the members of the 
Star-Chamber were corrupt or animated by evil intentions. 
The Duke of Argyll, writing in the “ Times” on another 
Tribunal, says: 

“No doubt it has acted conscientiously. But so did the Inquisition. 
So did the Star-Chamber. But man is so constituted that he desires to be 


governed by a definite and ascertainable system of law and not in accord- 
ance with the opinions of this man or that.” 


A reform or strengthening of the Judicial Committee by 
the appointment of Indian assessors for the hearing of 
Indian cases, is too abstruse a matter to be properly dealt 
with by a speech in Parliament to an audience that is un- 
prepared, and that takes no very keen interest in Indian 
subjects. It is better dealt with in the Press and many 
of the readers of ‘‘ The Asiatic Quarterly ” have local know- 
ledge of, and sympathy with, the question. Moreover, 
there is more freedom of speech on this subject in the Press 
than in either House of Parliament: although this ought 
not to be the case, for Hallam says (Const. Hist., vol. i., 
225): ‘Civil liberty, in this kingdom, has two direct 
guarantees: the open administration of justice according 
to known laws ¢ruly interpreted,* and fair constructions of 
evidence ; and the right of parliament wzethout let or tnter- 
ruption to tnguire into, and obtain the redress of public 


grievances.’ 
* The Italics are mine. 











THE TRUTH ABOUT THE INDIAN ARMY. 


By CotoneL H. B. Hanna, B.s.c., 
Late Commanding at Delhi. 

“May I say that I should not like to put our Indian 
Troops in front of European soldiers. I should be very 
sorry to fight France or Germany with Indian Troops.” — 
Lord Wolseley. 

“At least one-half of the Indian Army ts, in my opinion, 
at the present moment quite equal to the task which may 
possibly le before rt of meeting an European Army in the 
Field.” —Lord Chelmsford. 

“The Indian Army, I am proud to think, ts tn a 
thoroughly effictent condition, ready and able to take its 
share in the defence of the Empire in any part of the world 
where ws services may be required.”—Lord Roberts. 


Wuenrer experts differ as diametrically as do the first atid 
third of the Military Authorities whose opinions, recently 
expressed, I have placed at the head of this article, the 
natural inclination of the average man, whether soldier or 
civilian, is to accept the intermediate view, and rejecting as 
too pessimistic Lord Wolseley’s unwillingness to pit any por- 
tion of our Indian Army against European Troops, and as 
too optimistic Lord Roberts’ confidence in the fitness of the 
whole Indian Army to take its share in the defence of the 
Empire all the world over—to adopt Lord Chelmsford’s 
conviction that one-half of that Army is equal to the task of 
meeting European Troops in the Field, as a safe and 
reasonable estimate of the true worth to Great Britain of 
her Native Troops, in the event of her becoming involved 
in hostilities with one, or more, of the civilized States of 
the world. 

In reality, however, it is not Lord Chelmsford, but Lord 
Roberts who occupies the intermediate position in this 
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controversy ; since the flattering view of the Indian Army’s 
efficiency with which he entertained his hosts and fellow- 
guests, at the dinner of the Institute of Journalists in 
Dublin, must be received as the expression of a genial, 
irresponsible, unofficial mood; whilst his sterner, more 
responsible official opinion is embodied in the important 
State Paper signed by him on the 2nd November 1892, 
just before he vacated the Indian command, in which he 
deprecated the employment of soldiers of the Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal Armies beyond the Indus Frontier, 
on the ground that, in regions where the course of events 
might bring us into collision with a great Military Power 
(Russia), it was essential that we should employ exclu- 
sively our “best fighting material,” and denied that any 
men, but those of Northern India, could be rendered fit for 
service in the “dreaded and rigorous climate of Beluchi- 
stan,” or “to fight against the enemy” they might have 
“to encounter.” If, however, we exclude the soldiers of 
Hindustan, Bombay and Madras from the category of 
troops fit to face a European foe—and if they cannot fight 
the Russians, they certainly cannot fight the Germans, or 
the French—that honour must be reserved to the Punjab 
Troops only, or, roughly speaking, to one-fourth, not one- 
half, of the whole Indian Army. 

Now, I differ with Lord Roberts as to the inferior fight- 
ing qualities and staying powers of our Hindustani Troops. 
No Sikh, or Goorkha regiment ever displayed greater gal- 
lantry or endurance, in the rigorous climate of Afghanistan, 
than the 37th Native Infantry—all Hindustanis—when in 
October 1841 it fought its way back to Kabul from the 
Tizeen Valley, against enormous odds; and it was this 
same regiment, not British troops, which but a few days 
later vainly begged to be allowed to attack Mahomed 
Sherif’s Fort, on the recapture of which the fate of 
Elphinstone’s whole Army depended. Did not the 35th 
Native Infantry—all Hindustanis they too—cover itself 
with glory as part of the “illustrious garrison” of Jellala- 
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bad*; and did not that fine soldier and wise administrator, 
General John Jacob, evolve peace and order out of strife 
and chaos in Sinde—not exactly a Paradise in the matter 
of climate—with the help of a small picked force of Hindu- 
stanis, into whose ranks nothing on earth would ever have 
induced him to admit a single Baluchi or Pathan? History 
bears testimony almost equally high to the courage and 
devotion of which the Sepoys of Madras and Bombay have 
shown themselves capable ; and it is as unjust to suppose 
that the peace which Southern and Western India have 
enjoyed for the last eighty or ninety years, has robbed the 
races which inhabit them of their martial qualities, as it 
would be to draw the same conclusion from the same 
premise in the case of the Swiss or the Swedes. All men 
who have warrior blood in their veins will fight, if they are 
well led and have something to fight for; and this being 
so, I should be inclined to agree with Lord Chelmsford that 
at least one-half of the Indian Army is fit to take the field 
against an European enemy, if | could make up my mind 
that this could fairly be said of any part of it. 

But when I say an European enemy, | mean an European 
enemy, wzder European conditions; not a Russian Army 
advancing upon India, under the disadvantages of trans- 
port and supply, which distance, bad roads, untrustworthy 
railways, dreadful extremes of heat and cold, partial lack 
of water, and utter lack of local food and forage, must 
impose upon its movements, and by which its numbers 
would be restricted to the very narrowest proportions. 
With such an enemy, the great majority of our Indian 
Troops are well able to cope, within the natural boundaries 


* “Under my command at various times for ten years in action and out 
of action, the Bengal Sepoys never failed in zeal, courage, or activity. At 
Meeani and at Dibba their gth Cavalry advanced bravely under a heavy 
fire ; in the Booghtee hills the Bengal Infantry behaved well under severe 
trials ; in the Kohat Pass, Native officers and non-commissioned officers 
bravely led their men up against the Affreedees. Where have they 
behaved ill when properly drilled and led ?”—S7r Charles Napier, G.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 
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of their own country; and ¢4zs was the European Army 
that Lord Chelmsford had in his mind, not the well- 
equipped, well-supplied armies of France and Germany, 
moving with swiftness and precision to their goal, of which 
Lord Wolseley was thinking when he said that he should 
not like to put Indian Troops in front of European Soldiers. 
Now, as there is not the slightest probability of our ever 
attempting to fight either of the latter countries, in Europe, 
with Indian Troops, and as they, or any other European 
State, which might venture to attack us in India, supposing 
them to succeed in getting a footing there, which is very 
doubtful, would fight us under the most adverse conditions 
for themselves—it would seem as if the Indian Army, for 
practical purposes, were all that it should be, and that Lord 
Wolseley did not contradict himself when he followed up 
the declaration which was supposed by some people to 
reflect upon its courage and discipline, by the assurance 
that he had full confidence in its efficiency. 

And yet, if we look more closely into the constitution and 
temper of that Army, grave doubts arise as to whether that 
confidence is justified. What is it that for the last one 
hundred and fifty years has been the most potent factor in 
giving the victory to one body of Native troops over 
another? Assuredly the European officer—far excellence, 
the British officer. The old East India Company was so 
sensible of the paramount importance to their interests of 
the British officer, that they grudged no expense in keep- 
ing up the supply of the article to the highest level that the 
exigencies of war were ever likely to demand.* To have 
sent a Native regiment into the field so poorly provided 
with this first essential of efficiency that a single battle 


* “A grand lesson was given by the Company’s European officers at 
Meeani, when leading their men to attack the enormous mass of Beloochees 
before them. Each regiment, on reaching the summit of the river bank, 
which had before hidden their enemies, staggered back, as that vast 
Belooch multitude, in terrible array, met their sight. Intrepidly then the 
British officers stood, and the Sepoys rallied, but ct seemed as tf, wanting 
that example, they would have broken !”—Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B. 
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might leave it leaderless, or to avert such a catastrophe by 
the makeshift expedient of attaching to it, almost in the face 
of the enemy, a number of officers to whom its men were 
strangers, and who were strangers to its men—would have 
seemed to the practical minds of its Directors, an act of 
unpardonable folly. Therefore, in peace as in war, five and 
twenty British officers were allotted to every Native 
Infantry regiment of the regular Indian Army—22 to the 
Cavalry ; numbers sufficiently large to admit of deductions 
for staff duty, for sickness and furlough and for civil 
employment.* Outside the regular army there were, indeed, 
certain regiments, chiefly in Bengal, Sinde and on the Punjab 
Frontier, organized on the so-called irregular system, in 
which the only European officers were the commandant, 
the second-in-command, the adjutant, and the surgeon, 
with sometimes an extra combatant officer attached.” This 
system, which gave great scope to the Native officers, 
worked well under the peculiar conditions and on the small 
scale on which it was employed; but its backbone was 
still the British officer, and its success was largely due to 
the fact that with the whole highly-officered Native Army 
behind it on which to draw, the few Englishmen that 
sufficed for its regiments were the best that could be 
selected for their posts, and could be indefinitely renewed. 
When the Native Army went to pieces in the Mutiny, 
* There was an evil side to this question of civil employment which Sir 
Charles Napier denounced in no measured language :—“ He (Sir Charles 
Napier) found that the officers of the Indian Army looked at their regiments 
merely as stepping stones to lucrative civil employments ; and that the 
obtaining of such employments was not in any way dependent upon fulfil- 
ment of regimental duties. No fewer than 443 officers in the Bengal 
Army had thus been withdrawn from their regiments and placed in lucrative 
employments by the civilian authorities, without any distinct recommenda- 
tion through the military authorities, or being based on professional 
character. Thus the mainspring of the Army was relaxed. The officers 
saw that posts of emolument were not granted for military duties, and 
military duty became a painful task. The Commander-in-Chief is placed 
in a false and painful position. Able to punish, unable to reward, he 


cannot possibly bring the army to that efficiency which his Sovereign and 
his country have a right to expect.” 
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the corps hastily raised to take the place of the revolted 
regiments were organized on the irregular system, and with 
good temporary results, owing to the large number of 
British officers whom that catastrophe had left unattached, 
and who formed a reserve from which each corps could 
replace its losses. But when, after things had settled down 
again in India, the same system, modified to the extent of 
giving eight British officers, including a medical officer, to 
each regiment, was extended to the whole reorganized 
Native Army, the evils latent in it began to show them- 
selves. Little by little, the reserve of officers created by 
the Mutiny disappeared, absorbed by the normal require- 
ments of the different regiments, and no steps were taken 
to form a fresh one. At the same time, staff and political 
appointments were so multiplied, and furlough to England 
became so frequent and general, that the full complement 
of British officers was seldom present with the regiment, 
and the individuals themselves were so constantly changing 
that a Commanding Officer seemed to spend the greater 
part of his time in training subordinates in their duties, 
only to lose them when they had mastered their work. 

The practical result of this starving of the most important 
element in our Native Forces, was seen more than once in 
the Afghan War, when Native regiments came out of action 
with the loss of nearly all—in one instance all save one—of 
their British officers ; and there can be no doubt that the 
Maiwand disaster was due, in large measure, to the small 
number of British officers present on that occasion with the 
Native troops.* In later campaigns, notably in the Chitral 
expedition, the injurious effect of the present system on the 
efficiency of the Native Army as a whole, showed itself in 
the denuding of the regiments left behind in India of their 
British officers, in order to fill staff appointments and to 
increase the number of officers in the regiments detailed for 
active service. Now, if India were England, with no 

* “There were only ten British officers between the Native regiments 


engaged.”—Sir H. Havelock-Allan, v.c. 
B 2 
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domestic foes to fear, and if the Native Troops were 
British Troops, loyal by every instinct of their nature to 
the flag under which they served, it would be permissible, 
so far as the security of the Country and Government were 
concerned, to leave twenty regiments with next to no 
officers, in order that twenty others might have just enough 
to render them efficient. But England is not India, nor 
are the Native Troops of British blood; and as the chief 
end and aim of the Native Army’s existence is to enable 
the former country to maintain its hold on the latter by 
checking domestic disorders, and by keeping a vigilant 
watch on the Forces of the Independent States—the 
weakening of British influence in each unit of that great 
body is a danger of unknown depth and extent, quite 
apart from the injury that it must do to its efficiency as a 
fighting machine. 

But an Army, which cannot put one-ninth of its numbers 
into the Field, except at the expense of the eight-ninths of 
its numbers which stay at home—however high its courage, 
however good its discipline, however great its skill in the 
use of its weapons—is NoT an efficient Army ; and instead 
of troubling our heads in trying to decide whether one 
fourth, or one half of its regiments are, individually, fit to 
fight European Troops, we should do better to ask our- 
selves what can be done to make it adequate to the duties 
which are incumbent upon it to-day, and ready to meet the 
dangers and temptations which may assail it to-morrow. 

Judging by the last official speech of the late Military 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council, the Indian Authorities 
have their eyes open to this serious deficiency in British 
officers, but are quite hopeless of being able to devise a 


remedy for the evil. 

‘“ The greatest want iu my opinion,’ so spoke Sir Henry 
Brackenbury on the 26th of March of the current year, 
“and, I know, tn the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, ts 
an increase to the number of British officers. We have 
endeavoured to meet this by establishing a reserve of officers, 
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but the attempt has been a failure. Civilians in the service 
of the State would be far too heavily occupied with their own 
duties for us to be able to count upon their service with the 
army in case of war; and the number of British civilians in 
India not in the service of the State ts so small, and they are 
all such busy men, that it 1s little wonder that we have had 
but few applications to join the reserve of officers. Yet, upon 
the outbreak of war we ought to increase the number of 
European officers with every unit of the Native Army, and 
we should require some hundreds of officers for transport 
duties and for various staff appointments in the field. 
Where to lay hands upon these officers ts a problem that has 
not yet been solved. Should the finances of India tneprove, L 
earnestly hope that this question will not be lost sight of.” 

Let me venture to suggest a solution of the difficulty 
which puzzled Sir Henry Brackenbury, to the consideration 
of that officer’s successor. If there is no chance of our 
being able to endow the existing native Troops of India 
with the necessary number of British officers—why not 
cut them down to a point at which the due proportion 
between the two could be restored? The Native Army 
only assumed its present dimensions in 1885, when twenty 
thousand men were added to its strength with a view to the 
resuscitation of that Forward Policy with which Lord Ripon 
had broken ; and the abandonment of that policy, which is 
fast dragging India down to financial ruin and which has 
no justification in the probabilities, or possibilities, of a 
Russian invasion, would be speedily followed by that 
improvement in the state of the finances of India for 
which her Government has so long been vainly sighing—a 
saving of seventy-five million rupees yearly would certainly 
put at its disposal ample funds out of which to create a 
reserve of British officers for its Native Forces. 

To many people, no doubt, the proposal to economize 
seventy-five million rupees by the voluntary surrender of 
the seventy-five thousand square miles added to the 
British Empire since 1876 may seem nothing better 
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than a stupendous joke; but those who have done me 
the honour of reading my three /udian Problems will 
understand that I make it in sober earnest, and under 
the profound conviction that its adoption is essential to 
something of far more importance to the British people 
than the ability of the Native Indian Army to meet German, 
or French troops in the field—that something, the con- 
tinued existence of British Rule in India. To cling to 
conquests which never have added, and never can add, 
anything to the wealth, or the security, of that country is 
only one degree less flagrantly shortsighted and foolish 
than to have made them in the first instance; but to do 
this in the teeth of overwhelming proof of the fatal influence 
exercised by those conquests on the well-being and con- 
tentment of the Indian people, and on the efficiency and 
loyalty of the Indian Army is not mere folly, but madness— 
suicidal madness. 

This is not the place to bring forward evidence of India’s 
poverty—no one who knows anything of that country will 
be likely to deny the fact—nor to show the inevitable 
connection between that poverty and discontent ; but the 
title of this article pledges me to tell, so far as I am able, 
the truth about the Indian Army, and it is lamentably true 
that that army is less trustworthy than before the Afghan 
War. The Native Army, so far as the British Govern- 
ment is concerned, has always been a mercenary and foreign 
army, and its fidelity is, and ever must be, dependent on 
the treatment it receives at the hands of its chiefs, and the 
conditions under which it is called upon to serve. Not 
once, but many times, that fidelity has been strained to 
the breaking point, and in three cases out of four, service 
in unhealthy districts, or, in what, to the troops concerned, 
was a foreign land was the cause of mutiny. 

The mutiny of Velore in 1806 in which 213 British 
officers and men were murdered, and 1,200 mutineers paid 
for their treason with their lives,—was partially due to 
the latter of these two causes; and so, in a more marked 
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degree, was the refusal of certain regiments to embark for 
China in 1842; whilst the refusal, in that same year, of the 
Native regiments concentrated at Peshawar to march to 
the relief of the beleaguered garrison of Jellalabad was 
attributable partly to the sickness prevailing among them, 
and partly to their horror of Afghanistan and the Afghans. 
The far more serious military outbreaks in 1849-50 which 
but for the prompt measures taken by Sir Charles Napier 
to repress them on the one hand, and to satisfy the mal- 
contents on the other, might have rivalled the great mutiny 
in their proportions—arose in part, certainly, out of the 
Government’s indiscreet tampering with the field allow- 
ance of the Hindustani troops, but also out of the im- 
patience of the latter at their expatriation to the Punjab, 
and the unhealthy nature of that country. The great 
mutiny itself was the outcome of all the discontent which 
had been smouldering in the Hindustani army since the 
Afghan War, and, notwithstanding the greased cartridge 
incident, was rooted to a great extent in the same causes 
which had led to the minor acts of disaffection last named. 
In the second Afghan War the same influences showed 
themselves in the difficulty which the Indian Government 
experienced in obtaining recruits; whilst a fresh danger 
began to manifest itself in the treachery of that Pathan 
element, which had been introduced into the Army to meet 
the unwillingness, or supposed unfitness, of our own subjects 
to serve at long distances from their homes, under unfamiliar 
climatic conditions. On more than one occasion, as in 
General Roberts’ attack on the Spingawi Kotal, that 
treachery imperilled the success of a military movement ; 
and it was secretly at work throughout both campaigns, 
betraying our plans to an enemy of kin to the men whom 
we had encouraged to enter our service, and whose loyalty 
in action was dependent, by Lord Roberts’ admission, on 
our success. 

Unpopular as the Afghan War soon showed itself to be 
with the troops on whose fidelity we had better reason to 
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rely, there was this in its favour—that it was a passing in- 
cident, and the hope of its speedy termination kept up the 
spirits of the men in the field; but the policy of annexation 
which set in in 1885 has no limits either in time, or extent, 
and has saddled the Indian Government with the per- 
manent responsibility of choosing between alienating the 
soldiers of India proper by condemning them to an abhorred 
exile, or of leaning, more and more, on races in whom 
they ought to place no trust. I know by the testimony of 
officers who have been stationed in different parts of Balu- 
. chistan, that our Indian troops loathe their Jives in that 
inhospitable region ; and with good reason, for its unhealthi- 
ness is notorious, and the monotony of existence in Forts 
in which the garrisons are virtually besieged—since to go 
any distance beyond their walls is to invite assassination— 
is unutterably depressing. Little things which creep out 
from time to time reveal the dangers lurking under the 
smooth surface which the supporters of the Forward Policy 
would fain have it present to the British public. The 
murder of two British officers at Fort Sandeman, and the 
wounding of a third, may have been the isolated act of a 
madman,—but why has the goth Pathans, the regiment in 
which the crime was committed, been ordered to return to 
India, if the authorities do not see in the occurrence the 
suggestion of an evil spirit pervading the whole body? 
That regiment, by the way, is composed entirely of Pathans, 
and has been recruited and localized in the Quetta District, 
as an expedient for keeping down the number of Indian 
troops beyond the Indus frontier, so its withdrawal to India 
ought really to be followed by its disbandment. It is no 
light matter either that the attack upon the camp of the 
Waziristan Delimitation Commission should have been led 
by deserters, and supplied with information from within 
that camp itself. But surely an army with such good 
reason for discontent on the one hand, and for treason on 
the other, cannot justly be called efficient? It may shoot 
well, it may march well, it may look well on parade, but in 
the hour of need it could not be implicitly relied on ; and 
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when we remember the vast amount of discontent existing 
among the poverty-stricken masses of the Indian people, we 
must tremble before the vision of a revolt far exceeding in 
magnitude the Mutiny of 1857. That Mutiny, except in 
Oudh, the neighbourhood of Delhi, and a few other districts, 
found little active support among the peasantry, who were 
content—their lot having so far been improved by our rule 
—to remain passive, waiting to see which side would 
prevail. Dare we assert that this would be their attitude 
to-day ? Would it be their attitude next year, or in any 
future year, unless we return speedily to a policy which 
makes them and their well-being its first objects, and 
refuses to sacrifice them to the ambitious schemes of 
Military Politicians ? 

With the prospect of a mutiny of troops growing into an 
insurrection of the people hanging over their heads, it 
might seem as if the instinct of self-preservation must 
compel the Indian Government to keep intact the due 
balance between the British and native elements in the 
Anglo-Indian Army; never for a moment allowing itself to 
forget that the former should always be more than a match 
for the latter. Yet they have chosen the very time when 
by their fiscal policy they are exhausting the patience of the 
Indian people, and by their military policy they are over- 
taxing the loyalty of the Native soldier, to increase enor- 
mously the proportion of the iatter element to the former, 
by the creation, under different names—Miilitary Police, 
Frontier Levies and Militia, Imperial Service Troops, 





Reserves, etc., of armed forces in addition to the 148,500 
Regular Troops to whom 72,000 English soldiers were 
supposed to be rather more than equal; and the military 
authorities are working their hardest to bring the Native 
soldier, in all respects, up to the level of his British comrade 
—with inconceivable folly, actually turning him into the 
better shot of the two,* whilst destroying his comfort and 


* Arms of precision, it must be remembered, tend to equalize all troops, 
bringing the physically inferior to nearer equality with the superior soldier ; 
and they even neutralize the advantage of superior nerve and pluck by 
making it seldom possible to resort to the use of the bayonet. 
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irritating his temper by hot weather musketry practice and 
endless drills.* Let them only persist long enough in this 
course of action, and the Indian Government will find itself 
some day at the head of a Native Army efficient enough to 
take the field against any European foe, and ready, on the 
first favourable opportunity, to turn their weapons against 
their pay-masters. 

And it is not only by destroying the true numerical 
balance between the British and Native Forces, and by 
further intensifying this disastrous change by effacing the 
differences between the two in the matter of arms and the 
ability to use them, that the Indian Government is pre- 
paring ruin for itself—it is working steadily and cheerfully 
in the same direction by reviving the old system of caste 
and race regiments.t Really when one sees how the rulers 


* “Frequent heavy duties deteriorate discipline, when the excitement 

of war is absent ; and even then when there is not fighting—it wears out 
body and mind.”—.Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in 
India. 
+ ‘Now when the mutinous spirit arose with our Sepoys (in 1849) the 
chief leaders were undoubtedly Brahmins, and Brahmins, having a religious 
as well as a military character, enjoy an immense influence. ... Thus 
their religious principles interfere in many strange ways with their military 
duties. The brave men of the 35th Native Infantry lost caste because 
they did their duties as soldiers at Jellalabad ; that is, they fought like 
soldiers, and ate what could be had to sustain their strength for battle. 
There never was a stronger proof than the annoyance which this 
noble regiment is said to have since received from other regiments of the 
injury which high caste in a soldier does, and the Brahmin is worst. 
Having two commanders to obey, caste and captain, if they are at 
variance the last is disobeyed, or obeyed at the cost of conscience and 
misery. Military rules sit light on the low-caste man, he obeys his 
captain. He may be, yet probably is not, inferior in morals to a high- 
caste man, and as a soldier is superior.” —.Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B. 

“The most serious faults existing in, and peculiar to the Bengal Army, 
appear to me to be as follows:— . .. The most pernicious practice of 
attending to the caste of Native soldiers, thereby frequently excluding 
from our ranks the best material for soldiers, and enlisting the very worse. 

Treachery, mutiny, villany of all kinds, may be carried on among 
the private soldiers, unknown to their officers, to any extent, where the 
men are of one caste of Hindus, and where the rules of caste are more 
regarded than those of military discipline.”—General John Jacob, C.B. 

“T had the honour to command for some years the Queen’s Own Sappers 
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of India disregard the warnings of past experience, one 
is tempted to wonder whether they have ever studied the 
history of the country entrusted to their guidance. The 
Mutiny taught the men who lived through it and who re- 
organized the Indian military system, after it had been 
crushed out, that regiments composed exclusively of one 
nationality or one caste were so dangerous that, with the 
exception of the Goorkhas and a few Sikh regiments, they 
must never be allowed to exist again. The system of caste 
and race companies, or troops, was substituted for it, and 
there has been ample opportunity of verifying the wisdom 
of the change. For instance, on the occasion of the attack 
on the Spingawi Kotal, already alluded to, when the Pathan 
companies of the 29th Punjab Native Infantry held back, 
refusing to fire upon their own kinsfolk, the Sikh com- 
panies followed their officers to the assault of the Sangars 
and carried the day. It is worthy of note that the Punjab 
Government has objected to the reintroduction of the class 
regiment system into that Province, and that the sixteen 
regiments in which it has been re-established all belong to 
the Bengal Army, and are permanently located in the 
vicinity of their own towns and villages, an arrangement 
which adds to the ever-present danger that the discontent 
rife among the civil population may infect the troops quar- 
tered in its midst. 

‘‘ But,” so some puzzled reader may exclaim, ‘‘ your line 
of argument is difficult to follow: you complain that the 
Indian Army is not efficient, and yet you warn us against 
making it more so; you denounce the custom of sending 
troops away from their own Provinces, and you condemn 
the localizing them near their own homes—what is it that 
you really want ?” 





and Miners—a Madras Corps that has been distinguished in 37 campaigns 
and expeditions. I may mention that it is not a class-regiment. . . 
Their esprit de corps was such that a man, if asked to what caste he 
belonged, would reply Safper-caste ; men on leave would walk almost 
incredible distances to rejoin their company on hearing that it was 
ordered on service.”——-General Sir H. N. D. Prendergast, V.C., K.CB. 
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What I want is a Native Army efficient for its true pur- 
poses—the upholding of British authority in India and the 
guarding that country’s frontiers against the inroads of 
semi-barbarous tribes; and I want that army to dwell 
habitually in its own Presidencies, among a prosperous and 
contented people, whose influence would help to keep them 
so thoroughly loyal to the Government they serve, that 
there should be no question of disaffection if at any time 
the need arose for sending them on frontier, or foreign, 
service :—I do zo¢ want an army equal in efficiency to that 
of Germany or France, but so discontented with its lot that 
it is as dangerous to send its regiments beyond the frontier, 
as to keep them at home, among an equally dissatisfied 
peasantry. With an army efficient after this fashion, we 
ought, in common prudence, to double the 72,000* British 
soldiers who suffice at present to garrison India, and 
England has not 72,000 additional men to spare to India, 
and India has not the money to support them could England 
provide them—therefore there is nothing for it but to cut 
our coat according to our cloth, and content ourselves by 
making our Native Army into a good, useful, trustworthy 
instrument for its proper work, by organizing it on prin- 
ciples least dangerous to ourselves in respect to numbers, 
discipline, weapons and skill, and then by raising the pay 
of the troops retained and by doing away with all super- 
fluous and unprofitable hot-weather work. There should 
be no pampering of soldiers ; but nine rupees is too little 
now-a-days to keep a sepoy and a sepoy’s family in com- 
fort ;} and as enough work for all purposes of discipline 
and efficiency can be got out of him in the cold weather, 
there is no use in making his service gratuitously onerous 
and disagreeable—and injuring his eyesight into the bar- 


* In 1885 the sanctioned establishment of British troops was 72,000, 
but since then, it has gradually increased until it reached last year an 
average strength of 75,589. 

+t A Sepoy’s pay should never be less than Rs. ro per mensem ; an 
increase of Rs. 1 would only add about a million and a half of Rupees to 
the military budget. 
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gain—by tormenting him with drill and musketry practice 
under a blazing sun. Lastly, we should take care that 
every Native regiment has at all times an adequate com- 
plement of British officers, by fixing a minimum below 
which their numbers must never be allowed to fall, and by 
forming a Reserve equal to the requirements of the Staff 
and administrative departments, f/ws 20 per cent. on the 
whole number of officers, regimental, staff and departmental, 
to fill gaps due to sickness, furlough and other causes ; 
every officer to be attached to some regiment and to return 
to it after a three, or five, years’ term of staff, or adminis- 
trative duty, by which means a very large number of officers 
would have the advantage of extra-regimental experience. 

Supposing the strength of the Native Army to be fixed 
at what it was prior to 1885, and accepting 8 as the neces- 
sary number of regimental officers, there would be 1,525 of 
them to provide for, instead of 1,650 as at present; 225 
would be needed for extra regimental work and 350 to take 
the place of absentees—thus bringing up the whole number 
of European officers with the Native Army to 2,100 by the 
addition of 450 to their present strength. At the outset 
the cost of this increase would amount, roughly speaking, 
to Rs. 2,000,000 per annum ; and though, as the officers 
rose in rank, this sum would no longer suffice, it could 
never exceed Rs. 4,000,000—a mere flea-bite compared to 
the tens of millions now wasted in providing India with an 
insecure frontier and the Indian Government with an un- 
trustworthy Army. 








“EXECUTIVE” versus “JUDICIAL” IN 
LOWER BENGAL. 


By C. D. Fietp, Li.p. 


No institution of Western civilization, introduced into 
India by British rule, has been more successful than the 
_ Administration of Justice. The success has not been equal 
in all the provinces of this vast empire, for the period of 
operation has not been everywhere equal ; antecedent con- 
ditions have differed; and race characteristics and pro- 
clivities have been dissimilar. In no province, however, 
has this success been greater than in Lower Bengal. The 
period of operation, extending over four generations, has 
here been longest. The intellectual soil was peculiarly 
suited to the seed sown ; and germination and growth have 
been promoted, if not forced, by a system of high-class 
education, one of the strongest features of which was the 
inculcation of English ideas, English principles, English 
institutions, English political experiences, and English 
everything. 

It is with Lower Bengal only that this paper and the 
two questions therein treated are concerned. India is too 
vast for safe generalization. Reforms that are well and 
wisely made in one province, at one point of time and 
progress, may be unwise, even injurious, in another province, 
where the stage of progress and other conditions are 
different. 

Englishmen are in a manner bound to accept the existing 
results of their own system ; they must show imperturbable 
calmness, when the weapons of intellectual warfare, the use 
of which they have taught, are wielded against themselves ; 
and they must betray no impatience, if their own actions 
are tried by the rules of conduct which they have them- 
selves prescribed. Therefore when Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, or the National Congress, indoctrinated with the 
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English principle of judicial independence, finds fault with 
the administration of justice in Lower Bengal for not being 
conducted in accordance with this principle, it behoves us 
to examine with ail care and patience, whether this charge 
be in any way justified, whether we do our best endeavour 
to practise what we preach. Time was, when Indian 
administrators complained that there was no public opinion, 
no Press to inform them of the feelings of the people: and 
that in consequence they had too often to legislate in the 
dark. The last quarter of a century has changed this con- 
dition of things. We have now a very active Native 
Press, a considerable amount of Native opinion, and Native 
criticism, some good, and much bad or indifferent. Criticism 
such as that of Mr. Manomohan Ghose is good. It meets 
us on our own ground with our own weapons, and is based 
not upon mere words, but upon substantial experience and 
facts collected in the course of professional practice. It is 
moreover open and candid, not put forward under a pseu- 
donym or supported by unvouched assertions. It is not 
a personal attack, directed against individuals. Indeed he 
is overcareful to say that the defects are in the system, and 
that the fault is zo¢ to be laid at the door of zxdzviduals - 
and while holding up these defects to the light, he acknow- 
ledges the ability and integrity of the members of the 
Civil Service and the benefits flowing from the administra- 
tion of justice under British rule. With the zeal of an 
advocate he makes the strongest possible case for his side 
of the question ; but upon the published papers it cannot 
fairly be said that he has misstated or perverted any of the 
evidence upon whieh he relies. 

That judicial and executive functions ought not to be 
combined in the same individual has long been a settled 
principle of the English System. In 1860 it was decided, 
after careful discussion and deliberation, that this principle 
ought to be applied to India —not, however, in all its com- 
pleteness, to all parts and provinces; but with a due regard 
to the conditions of each, gradually and to such an extent 
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as those conditions showed to be feasible and prudent, and 
without danger from too radical change. This policy 
has never since been altered, nor has its soundness been 
ever seriously questioned. In accordance therewith it was 
considered in 1860 unadvisable, and partly for financial 
reasons not feasible, to carry the separation of judicial and 
executive functions lower down than the District Officer ; 
but it was then contemplated that the separation should be 
completely carried out at some future time. The Members 
of the Police Commission were agreed “that, as a rule, 
there should be a complete severance of executive police 
from judicial authorities ; that the official who collects and 
races out the links of evidence—in other words, virtually 
prosecutes the offender—should never be the same as the 
officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is to sit in 
judgment on the case, even with a view to committal . . . 
that the same true principle, that the judge and detective 
officer should not be one and the same, applies to officials 
having by law judicial functions, and should, as far as 
possible, be carefully observed in practice.” Having regard, 
however, to the constitution of official agency then existing 
in India, they had to make the District Officer an excep- 
tion to this rule; but they were careful to say —‘‘ As the 
organization becomes perfected, and the Force effective for 
the performance of its detective duties, any necessity for 
the Magistrate to take personal action in any case judicially 
before him ought to cease.” When the Police Bill was 
before the Supreme Council, the late Sir Bartle Frere—after 
observing that it was one thing to lay down a principle and 
another to act upon it at once and entirely when it was 
opposed to the existing system, to existing forms of pro- 
cedure and to prejudices of long standing—advocated the 
acceptance of the proposed measure of reform, pointed out 
that even in England it took time to carry out the principle 
when once admitted, and “hoped that at no distant period 
the principle would be acted upon throughout India as 
completely as his Honble. friend” (the Member for Bengal) 
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“could desire.” When, therefore, it is now proposed that 
the separation of executive from judicial functions should 
be completely carried out in Lower Bengal by relieving the 
District Officer of judicial authority, the proposal is not a 
new one; it is merely the revival of a question which was 
exhaustively discussed and conclusively settled five-and- 
thirty years ago. 

The contention of those who have now revived this 
question is substantially this—that the time has come 
for completing in Lower Bengal the work begun and left 
unfinished in 1860-1; that this completion is for many 
reasons very desirable and is now practicable. One of 
these reasons, advanced by Mr. Manomohan Ghose, is that 
the union of executive and judicial functions in the District 
Officer has led to many cases of hardship, injustice and 
public scandal, which tend to diminish the confidence of 
the Native public in the administration of justice. He has 
brought forward twenty-one cases in support of his allega- 
tion, all which occurred within his own experience as an 
Advocate of the Calcutta High Court, and the facts of 
which are given in some detail. Sir Charles Elliott, the 
late Lieutenant of Bengal, in the October number of this 
Review, has published an answer to Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose in which he endeavours to show (1) that the existing 
system, under which executive and judicial powers are 
united in the District Officer, has great merits and advan- 
tages: (2) that it in no way trenches on the judicial inde- 
pendence of the Subordinate Magistrates: (3) that there 
are weighty arguments against its modification besides 
those arising from financial considerations: (4) that no 
valid proof has been adduced of any evil arising from it. 

He understands the objections made to the present 
system to be directed against two items in the District 
Magistrate’s position—/ist, that being the executive head 
of the District, with direct control of the Police, he has the 
power of trying cases himself; and second, that the Sub- 
ordinate Magistrates, who try the great majority of cases, 
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are directly under him, receive orders from him, and look 
to him for such reports on their conduct and capacity as 
may expedite their promotion ;—and being of opinion that 
his opponents must be strictly tied down to these two 
points, he proceeds to examine Mr. Ghose’s twenty-one 
cases upon this restricted purview. He minimizes, explains 
away or concludes to be irrelevant the whole of these cases 
with a single exception, and in this exceptional case he 
puts the blame not upon the system, but upon an ex- 
ceptionally bad Magistrate. 

The two points, to which Sir Charles Elliott limits his 
examination of the question, might perhaps be more 
accurately stated thus: (1) The District Magistrate being 
also head of the Police, head of the Revenue department, 
and of other Executive departments, having in many 
instances directed a criminal prosecution in his executive 
capacity, has improperly himself passed judicial orders in 
the case; or (2) having transferred the case to a Sub- 
ordinate Magistrate, Subordinate to himself, judicially and 
executively, has given to this Subordinate depending on 
him for character and promotion instructions which have 
had the effect of interfering with such Subordinate’s judicial 
discretion to the prejudice of the accused. 

But in truth the two points, however stated, are merely 
matter of evidence upon the broader issue, which is the 
proper one—was the union of executive and judicial powers 
in the District Officer the cause or contributory cause of 
any of the scandals which have occurred—would the separa- 
tion of these functions have prevented or rendered less 
likely the occurrence of these scandals or any of them? 
It is submitted that a dispassionate examination of the 
cases, with the aid of competent knowledge, cannot lead 
to other than an affirmative finding on this issue. 

It is not possible within the limits of this paper to discuss 
the merits of all the cases and the soundness of the con- 
clusions adopted by Sir Charles Elliott. Criticism must 
therefore be restricted to a few of them. In case No. 3 
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the District Magistrate wrote to a Subordinate Magistrate 
that the accused in a certain case ought to be punished 
with the maximum penalty the law allows. This instruc- 
tion, which does not appear to have been qualified by the 
words “if convicted on the evidence,” is justified on the 
ground that when some classes of cases become exceedingly 
rife, such an instruction may be expedient. It is not alleged 
and there is nothing to show, that the particular case came 
within this category. An abstract suggestion as to the 
necessity of exemplary punishment in order to put down 
a class of crime that had alarmingly increased may be 
defensible : but whether such a concrete instruction as_ the 
above in a particular case was an improper interference with 
the judicial discretion of the Magistrate who was trying that 
case and knew the facts, there cannot be two opinions. 

As to the Krishnagarh Students’ Case, Sir Charles Elliott 
says:-—‘‘ The Lieutenant-Governor’ (Sir Rivers Thompson, 
the excellence of whose judgment will not be disputed) 
“condemned his” (the District Magistrate’s) ‘conduct in 
no measured terms, but the fault he found with him was 
not high-handedness or interference with the judicial inde- 
pendence of Subordinates, but want of judgment and dis- 
cretion and failure to exercise any real control over the 
case. The story is therefore hardly relevant to the question 
at issue.” With this compare the following passage from 
that part of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution which 
dealt with the conduct of the Magistrate who tried the 
case :—‘‘ The decision come to by him was undoubtedly 
correct, and, having regard to the official pressurc exerted 
for a conviction, even if only with the idea of a nominal 
penalty, it is clear that the right result of the case does 
much credit to his impartiality and firmness.” 

Dealing with the Jamalpore Mela Case, Sir Charles 
Elliott considers that the censure of the ¢/ex Lieutenant- 
Governor did not impute to the District Magistrate any 
misuse of judicial power; and contends that the words of 
the Resolution—‘‘In the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor 
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these proceedings involved a grave misuse of judicial 
authority "—were not intended to apply to the District 
Magistrate. The whole context shows that they were 
intended to apply. Sir Charles Elliott thinks that the 
censure of the Magistrate did not “charge” him “ with 
any misconduct which he could not commit, if the views 
of those who support the separation of his judicial from 
his executive functions were carried into effect.” But the 
conclusion of the Head of the Locai Government who had 
to deal with the case was—‘‘ The whole case is a striking 
illustration of the danger and inconvenience of the union 
of executive and judicial functions in the same officer. . . 
It is clear to the Lieutenant-Governor that years of patient 
and careful working on proper lines can scarcely undo the 
mischief and remove the prejudice against the existing 
system produced by a single case like the present.” 

If every prosecution, directed by the District Officer in 
his executive capacity, had to be initiated by complaint 
before an independent Magistrate, as every civil suit in 
which Government is plaintiff has to be instituted by filing 
a plaint before an independent Civil Judge; and if every 
step in furtherance of the prosecution had to be taken upon 
the application of the Government Pleader—none of the 
scandals, which Mr. Ghose has collected, would have taken 
place. The fact that no such cases have occurred in the 
Presidency City, where executive and judicial functions are 
separated, supports this opinion. 

Sir Charles Elliott disparages the evidence supplied by 
Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s cases on the ground of the 
paucity of instances—a fair argument, if it could be safely 
assumed that there were no more than some twenty cases 
in as many years. But this assumption cannot be made. 
The experiences of a single barrister only have been 
published, and he declares that they are not all that he 
could produce. In most of these cases men of wealth or 
position were concerned, who could afford to seek the 
higher authorities with the aid of professional advice. 
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Those who have lived in the Districts smile at the supposi- 
tion that no other such cases have occurred, because no 
others have become publicly known or notorious. Upon 
the evidence, as it stands, there is enough to show that 
mischief has resulted from the union of executive and 
judicial powers in the same officer. 

It will now be convenient to examine what are the great 
merits and advantages of the existing system ; and what 
are the weighty arguments against its modification besides 
those arising from financial considerations. “In the first 
place then,” says Sir Charles Elliott, “I would point out 
that the keynote to our success in Indian administration 
has been the adoption of the Oriental view that all power 
should be collected in the hands of a single official, so that 
the people of the District should be able to look up to 
one man in whom the various branches of authority are 
centred and who is the visible representative of Govern- 
ment.” This wide postulate, embracing the whole of India, 
cannot be conceded. Of necessity we had to work on 
Oriental lines at the beginning, when we knew little of 
the people, and even if we had the machinery of another 
system ready for use (which we had not), would have been 
unwise to use it. Our earliest system in many provinces 
was quasi-military, and therefore wholly in accord with 
the concentration of power in the hands of a single head. 
Progress has, however, in India, as in other countries, 
necessitated the division of labour inseparable from ad- 
vancing civilization, and step by step we have been getting 
further away from the original prototype, so far away indeed 
that the Municipal Government of advanced England has 
been considered suitable for introduction into India. 

in Lower Bengal, with which alone we are at present 
concerned, the conception of the District Officer as the 
visible incarnation of all power never existed, as will be 
abundantly manifest on a study of the history of these 
provinces, and of the many administrative changes made 
before 1793 and then and subsequently. When the Com- 
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pany stood forth as Diwan, the native lines of administra- 
tion were followed; and the same officer was Judge, 
Magistrate, and Collector for a brief period. The patri- 
archal system was however even then found impossible to 
work, and was soon abandoned. The administration of 
civil justice was placed in separate hands. Then there 
were Provincial Courts for the weightier cases, civil and 
criminal, and a Judge-Magistrate dealt with the lighter 
cases in the District. Some years later provision was 
made for the appointment of separate Magistrates. In 
1821 the appointment of the same person to be Magistrate 
and Collector was legalized, but it was not till 1831 that 
the two offices were united. In 1837 they were separated, 
and in 1859 they were again united. Courts of Circuit, 
the Superintendent of Police and various Commissioners 
from time to time exercised large portions of executive and 
judicial power; and the right of appeal in most matters, 
civil, criminal and revenue, very practically interfered with 
that Monotheistic incarnation, in which enthusiasts would 
have it that the people believed. 

The argument from prestige has been abandoned since 
Lord Kimberley repudiated it in the debate in the House 
of Lords; but, though the term itself has been discarded, 
those familiar with the discussion will recognise the sub- 
stance of the old argument in what Sir Charles Elliott has 
advanced to support his conclusion that the District Magis- 
trate, who is the eye and ear of Government, should hold 
in his hands all the threads of the different branches of the 
administration, and should have the officials in all those 
branches under his general control. There is a limit to 


the number of reins that can be grasped in a single hand— 
to the number of horses that can be driven by the best 
whip—and if this limit be disregarded, the safety of the 
coach will be endangered. The patriarchal system was 
never suited to Lower Bengal; the progress of every 
decade has increased its unsuitability. Within the last 
five-and-thirty years the executive duties of the District 
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Officer have increased enormously. Notoriously he has 
been unable to find time to discharge judicial functions. 
His hand is out of practice: and when executive zeal, 
taken out of its appropriate sphere, is on a sudden and 
unusual occasion, the very circumstances of which must 
give a bias to the honestest purpose, applied without the 
light of daily experience to duties diverse in their nature, it 
is the fault not of the individual but of the system that 
things go wrong. More than twenty years ago Sir George 
Campbell, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, realized 
this and would have relieved the District Officer of judicial 
functions in order to strengthen the executive—a wiser 
course without doubt than the retention of duties which he 
has no time to perform. 

“Tn India,” says Sir Charles Elliott, ‘‘ we want good all- 
round men, not experts in technical minutize, nor /ovzenes 
unius librt.’ There is an old saying that a Jack-of-all- 
trades is master of none. A good all-round man is excel- 
lently well suited for newly-annexed, or backward or savage 
districts. In Lower Bengal (India is too wide for this 
paper) such an officer most effectively administers the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the 
Hill Tribes of Orissa; but in the Presidency Division he 
is as great an anachronism, as to the modern traveller the 
palanquin in which the subaltern travelled up the Grand 
Trunk Road to join his regiment in the early days of the 
century. 

Let us pass to the other merits and advantages claimed 
for the existing system. Although it is conceded that ‘the 
District Magistrate does as a matter of fact try so few cases 
that no very serious evil would ensue if he did not possess 
the power,” still it is urged that he ought to retain this 
power that he may be able to try certain classes of offences, 
such as those committed by Europeans, which under the 
law a Native Subordinate Magistrate cannot try; and 
political causes célébres, in which a native might be sus- 
pected of bias or of weakness. These are the very last cases 
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that should be taken up by an official whose hands are full 
of other business, and whose want of daily familiarity with 
practice and procedure is likely to result in mistakes, to 
which the occasion attracts public attention, more especially 
when skilled advocates of the High Court are brought 
down. In most districts there are one or more European 
Magistrates—the Joint Magistrate generally deals with the 
most important criminal cases. In any practical scheme of 
separation European Magistrates would find a place, and 
one could be deputed, upon occasion arising, to any small 
district in which none such is usually stationed. 

Then it is said that the District Magistrate ought to re- 
tain his judicial powers that he may try difficult cases and 
set an example to his subordinates, who being young and 
inexperienced derive immense advantage in matters judicial 
from his advice, control and inspection. It is not easy to 
comprehend how the District Magistrate is to become 
expert in the science, which he is here supposed to teach 
his pupils. Certainly the dramatic spectacle of this Officer, 
zn cathedra, surrounded by his subordinates, who have left 
their duties at the Treasury, in the Excise, Road Cess and 
other departments to take a lesson in the administration 
of justice is scarcely within the possibilities of practical 
District Administration. If this mode of instruction be 
desirable, it might be obtained at least equally well by a 
visit to the Court of Session when sitting. Counsel and 
advice are excellent—when asked by one who knowing the 
circumstances understands his own difficulty—and a young 
inexperienced Magistrate will benefit by consultation with 
an experienced Senior, when he has reasonable doubt ; but 
advice and guidance are not beneficial, when not sought, but 
volunteered and impressed with the influence of superior 
official position. Mr. Manomohan’s cases furnish many 
instances in which the Subordinate Magistrate, following 
his own instincts, would have been right, but was guided 
into error by his superior. 


Then as to that inspection, which is the breath of the 
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nostrils of the Magistrate; and of the paramount im- 
portance of which it is alleged that those who urge a 
change have lost sight, it is said that the Judge is not a 
peripatetic officer, and the District Magistrate is—the Judge 
is tied to the Bench and the District Magistrate is not ; and 
Sir Charles Elliott tells us that he ordered every District 
Magistrate in Bengal to sexd for and read over six cases 
decided by each of his Subordinates, monthly, in order to 
notice and warn them against irregularities and the growth 
of bad habits——an excellent direction, no doubt, but the 
peripatetic District Officer could scarcely read these records 
when riding df, or acquaint himself with their contents by 
mere inspection of the za¢hees* (unless indeed assisted by 
the Réntgen Rays). He must sit down somewhere to read 
over the papers; and this he can better do in his private 
room at Headquarters than elsewhere. The Judge can do 
the same, and will bring superior knowledge to the exami- 
nation. How then can it be said with any force of argument 
that the substitution of the Judge for the District Magis- 
trate would defeat the ends in view ? Further the District 
and Sessions Judge does inspect in accordance with the di- 
rections of the High Court: and Sir Charles Elliott appears 
not to be aware of the extraordinary supervision and control 
over the proceedings of the Subordinate Courts exercised 
by the so-called English Department of the High Court, 
under which errors of procedure and delay in disposing of 
cases cannot escape notice-—supervision and control, which 
have had the most successful results as regards the Civil 
Courts, and would doubtless have the same beneficial in- 
fluence upon the inferior Criminal Courts. 

Then we have the financial argument that the separation 
of executive and judicial functions would “in all but the 
largest districts necessitate a considerable increase of the 
existing staff of Subordinate Magistrates and their establish- 
ments and would lead to great expansion in the number of 


* Native term for the bundle of papers in a case fastened together by a 
string run through the upper corner. 
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District Judges.” In 1860 the financial difficulty was the 
strongest argument advanced against complete separation : 
and ever since, as other means of defence have been 
weakened by time and progress, this big old gun has been 
brought out as an irresistible piece of artillery. But time 
has affected this also and it can no longer do the old execu- 
tion. If the able men, who in 1860 were turned from fully 
carrying out a reform, of the excellence of which they were 
convinced, by an impediment then insuperable, how would 
they have rejoiced could they have seen the impediment 
swept away by a mighty revenue flowing in from Court 
Fees—a revenue that no financier could have anticipated 
thirty-five years ago. If the change would cost a little, 
could not this little be spared from the tax on justice, that 
justice may be done? Very little (if any thing) would be 
required, if the reform were carried out by someone having 
knowledge of the existing system and some faculty of 
organization. Bearing in mind the economy that results 
from division of labour and the large existing establish- 
ments ready for re-arranging, it is by no means impossible 
that an actual saving could be effected. Certainly the re- 
organized system would be in a better position to deal with 
that increase of business in an increasing community, which 
at intervals makes demands for increased establishments 
impossible to resist. 

In 1860, there was no settled procedure for the Criminal 
Courts in the districts. The substantive criminal law was 
indefinite, being contained in the ‘General Regulations,” 
a chaos of legislation filling nine quarto volumes, partly 
repealed, partly amended and in part altered, until no man 
could say what was the law actually in force. In 1860-1 
the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, re- 


placing this unintelligible mass, and containable in a single 
small volume, were promulgated. This small volume has 
been circulated in the English and native languages through 
the length and breadth of the land, has been read and re- 
read by classes of remarkable intellectual avidity, stimulated 
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by the cheapest educational facilities that ever a Govern- 
ment bestowed on its subjects. Railways and other im- 
proved means of communication have facilitated the spread 
of knowledge. The result is that a large educated class 
have become conversant with the law and procedure in 
matters criminal; and are not only willing but competent 
to criticize the administration of criminal justice. They 
see their countrymen on the Bench of the High Court, not 
less competent than Englishmen; their awe of a superior 
race is being dissipated ; and taking us at our word they 
practise that equality which we have proclaimed. We 
profess to teach them to govern themselves. They ask to 
be allowed in minor cases to administer criminal justice to 
themselves with proper safeguards. In the High Court, 
as Sessions Judges, as Presidency Magistrates they have 
shown their capacity. The statesman, whose intellectual 
vision is not limited by the horizon of the system in which 
he had his first training, and who can see what progress 
demands, will not resist a concession to Native public 
opinion, which is now feasible, which cannot be shown 
upon any solid grounds of argument to be inexpedient, and 
for the expediency of which the most cogent reasons have 
been advanced. 
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THE PRESENT INDIAN FAMINE AND THE 
RU PEE. 


By Lestey C. Prosyn. 


EVERYONE must admit the present unsatisfactory condition 
of the Indian monetary system. When the mints were 
closed in June 1893 the silver standard of valuation was 
destroyed, and its place has been taken by a system of 
monopoly coins, introduced—as I have already pointed out 
in this Review*—as the first step towards a gold standard 
of valuation, but continued without any definitely announced 
policy or aim, in the expectation of something turning up 
in the chapter of accidents to indicate what should be the 
next move. 

I purpose in the present paper to discuss how the ability 
of the people and the Government of India to deal with 
the Famine which is now threatened is likely to be affected 
by the present position of the Rupee. 

To appreciate the situation it must be understood that 
though there is a xexus between the gold values of silver 
and of the Rupee (as indeed there is between the gold 
values of any other commodity which India imports and 
of the Rupee) the gold value of silver is no longer the 
dominant factor in determining the gold value of the 
Rupee. As Mr. O’Conor in his review of the trade of 
India for 1895-96 puts it 


“The closure of the mints did materially alter the relative positions of 
the Rupee and silver’’ and “‘ whereas before that date the price of silver 
obviously determined the sterling value of the Rupee it would seem that 
since that date the value of the Rupee is determined by quite other 
factors.” 


The most prominent result of this divergence of value 
between silver and the Rupee is the way in which it affects 
the hoards of that metal held as ornaments or in other un- 
coined form by the people of India. It is calculated that 


* See Indian Monetary Problem April 1894 and October 1895. 
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such hoards amount to 131,250,000 ounces, representing 
under the old value 350,000,000 Rupees, but now, with 
silver quoted in India at 79? Rs. per 100 tolas (it has been 
as low as 79} Rs.), worth only Rs. 255,870,000." And it 
must be remembered that these hoards are not held merely 
by the wealthy. The peasants have for long been accus- 
tomed to use this form for their savings; and in times of 
pressure have raised money, either by loan or by sale, on 
these hoards, realizing probably the value in Rupees cor- 
responding to their weight. But now all this is changed, 
and though I am told there is no cause for political anxiety 
on this account it must appear hard to the people that their 
silver should be worth 94 crores of Rupees less than it was 
formerly. Whether it is the silver which has fallen in 
value or the Rupee which has risen in value need not be 
discussed. In the case of all commodities other than silver 
any alteration in price would have been naturally ascribed 
to the cheapness (or dearness) of the commodity itself, the 
dearness (or cheapness) of the Rupee not being thought of 
by practical people. But in the case of silver—accustomed 
as the people of India have been for so long to look on 
their silver as Rupees in another form—lI cannot think that 
they will look on the alteration in relative value as an 
ordinary incident of trade. I fear they may be induced to 
believe they have not been dealt fairly with in this effect of 
the change of the standard of valuation which has taken 
place. Should however happily my fears be groundless, 
and should the present relation of the monopoly Rupee to 
uncoined silver be accepted without demur, it seems to me 
that the Government and the people of India are in a 
better position to deal with the famine under the present 
system than they would have been had the mints remained 
open for the coinage of silver. For the loss which holders 
of uncoined silver have appeared to suffer is compensated 
by the increased purchasing power which its monopoly 


* Silver is quoted in India 100 tolas of fine silver. The London 
quotation is for silver }j fine. The Rupee is }} fine. 
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character has given to the Rupee. Whatever doubts may 
exist as to the manner in which gold and silver operate as 
measures of value—whether, as some think, the quantity 
circulating as money determines prices, or whether, as 
seems more probable, the quantity of money in circulation 
in countries with open mints is the result rather than the 
cause of the relative values of the standard metals and 
other commodities — it will be generally admitted that 
where the quantity of money is effectively limited by the 
action of the State such limitation must materially operate 
in reducing prices. And this process must be now going 
on in India, though owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the country it can only be traced with difficulty. The 
extension of railways is operating as a great leveller* of 
prices, and by raising them in some places and lowering 
them in others is causing ordinary statistics to be mislead- 
ing; and no scheme has yet been devised for separating 
alterations due to good or bad harvests from those which 
result from other causes. If the mints had remained open 
Rupee prices of food produced in the country would have 
been higher than they are at present, and the peasantry, 
though they may not see it, have gained at least as much 
by the decreased rise in the price of their food as they 
have lost by the apparent decreased value of their silver 
ornaments. 

Any calculation as to what the gold price of silver would 
have been if the Indian mints had not been closed, must be 
more or less speculative. Sentiment may have something 
to say to it, but the relative values of gold and silver,f as 
the relative values of other commodities, must be deter- 
mined by supply and demand and cost of production. 
Although the suspension of the purchase of 54,000,000 
ounces of silver per annum by the United States Treasury 


* This is strikingly illustrated by the following extract from a telegram 
from the Viceroy in the beginning of November: “ Effect of railways will 
be apparently to diffuse distress, making it more general, but less intense.’ 

+ Without entering into the question of Bimetallism I assume that at 
present it is out of the range of practical politics. 
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under the Sherman Act was precipitated by the closure of 
the Indian mints, recent events have shown that it would 
have occurred, though perhaps a few months later, even if 
they had remained open. This demand for silver, which 
was a most powerful factor in keeping up its gold value, 
was not therefore dependent on the Indian mints remaining 
open. And even the Indian demand has been much less 
influenced by the closure of the mints than was generally 
anticipated. The net imports in 1895-96 amounted to 
27,018,000 ounces, which was more than the imports of 
1886-87,* and considerably above the average of the years 
1872-73 to 1885-86. It seems probable that if the mints 
had remained open the London gold price of silver, though 
perhaps it might not have touched 27 pence the lowest 
point to which it has actually fallen would at any rate have 
fallen low enough to bring the value of the Rupee nearly 
down to the shilling which was almost reached in the 
beginning of 1895. And the diversions in value would 
have been greater than have actually occurred. The air 
would have been fuller of rumours caused by the un- 
certainty of both the American and Indian situations ; and 
though there might not have been the great slump in the 
value of silver which occurred in June 1893 and which 
continued with but little interruption till March 1894 there 
would have been more frequent and greater movements 
both down and up from which the great fall has saved us. 
I believe that on the whole the Rupee has had not merely 
a higher, but also a steadier, gold value, than it would have 
had if by the mints being kept open it had been allowed to 
follow the course of silver. 

Now let us see what effect this tendency of the gold 
value of the Rupee to rise, and to become more steady has 
on the ability of the Government and people of India to 
cope with the famine which is now threatened. 

First of all the rising exchange must encourage imports 


* For figures of intervening years see the number of this Review for 
October 1895 p. 4. 
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into India. The Rupee being able to buy more gold will 
be able to buy more commodities priced in gold. This 
process of course will not go on for ever. In commerce 
between two countries commodities are really exchanged 
for each other and not for the money (gold or silver or 
paper or monopoly coins) in terms of which the exchanges 
of the commodities are so to speak registered. And sooner 
or later the proper adjustment will take place in the local 
prices of the commodities themselves even though it may 
be the case of Californian wheat measured in gold dollars 
on the one hand and Indian tea measured in monopoly 
Rupees on the other. But just at first while the change in 
the relative values of the two recording media is taking 
place—while there is, to use an expression of Mr. Leonard 
Courtney’s, “‘a temporary hardening of the conditions here 
and a temporarily increased facility of conditions elsewhere ” 
there will be an encouragement to export from the country 
the value of the money of which is relatively falling. Just 
as it was urged that the falling exchange encouraged ex- 
ports from India so now the rising exchange will tempo- 
rarily tend to encourage exports from gold using countries. 

But let us take a wider view. What effect will the altered 
position of the Rupee have on Indian trade generally ? 

As I have said before—as cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon—-it is not a high, nor a low, but it is a stable rate of 
exchange which is required in the interests of Indian trade. 
The unautomatic condition of the currency constitutes a 
serious danger to Indian trade. But I believe that this 
difficulty might be met if the Government acted with 
wisdom and courage. Those who have noted what I have 
written and said on this subject will remember that before 


the mints were closed I advocated 15 pence as the per- 
manent rate at which gold should be received in exchange 
for Rupees. It is undeniable that if this rate had been 
permanently adopted the currency of India would have 
already been automatically replenished by means of gold 
paid into the Treasury and held as part of the currency 
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reserve in exchange for Rupees which would have been 
added to the circulation. There would then have been 
for all practical purposes a gold standard of valuation in 
India at the rate of 15 pence to the Rupee. If at that 
valuation the currency proved insufficient for the work it 
had to do it would have automatically expanded and there 
would have been no talk, as unfortunately there is now, 
of a possible financial crisis owing to a deficiency of the 
circulating medium. Even now Lombard Street is waking 
to the possibility of the shipment of gold at the higher rate 
of sixteen pence, and if this rate* be reached without 
financial trouble it will result in the necessary expansion 
of the currency, and any danger there may be owing to 
trade suffering from insufficiency of the circulating medium 
will be moved. Exports will then be found to pay for the 
food grains imported, and just as India has in the past out 
of her abundance met the wants of the West so the West 
out of her plenty will succour India in the time of her 
need. What is wanted is only that the currency should be 
adequate to the requirements of trade, and that there 
should be some assurance as to the position on which it is 
to be permanently placed. The measure of value should 
be such that it cannot be tampered with. The State may 
indeed have to borrow to meet its expenditure on famine 
relief and its deficient Land Revenue, but lenders will be 
readily forthcoming if they are assured as to the character 
of the money in which their principal and interest will be 
paid. A fifteen penny Rupee would have lightened the task 
of Government, and would have been better for many reasons: 
but a sixteen penny Rupee is probably not impossible. T 

“ The rate will really have to be a little more than sixteen pence to 
cover cost of freight, insurance, etc. 

+ A plan by which the Indian currency could be made automatic was 
explained in the form of a draft bill to amend the India Coinage and 
Currency Acts published in the Bankers’ Magazine for April 1896. It 
formulated a scheme under which gold sent to India could, until the 
Rupees it represented were actually required for circulation in the pro- 
vinces, be specially ear-marked, and thus, while temporarily strengthening 


the money market in the large Banking centres, be available for return 
to Europe should the necessity for retaining it in India pass away. 
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The Indian legislature will shortly have under its con- 
sideration a scheme for increasing the Rupee circulation 
by releasing two crores from the cash reserve of the paper 
currency Department. This measure is probably under 
existing circumstances advisable, though it will tend to 
retard the acquisition of gold at the prescribed rate. But 
let it be remembered that the object of the Government 
should be, not any temporary alleviation of monetary 
pressure, but the placing of the currency of India on a 
wholesome footing under which its amount shall be auto- 
matically regulated without State intervention. There is 
food enough in the world and to spare. Its distribution 
can be best undertaken by the ordinary operations of trade. 
Let the State see that these are not hindered by the 
absence of sound money. 


P.S.—An Act increasing the Paper Currency Department 
investment by two crores of Rupees was passed through all 
its stages yesterday in Calcutta with the express object of 
relieving the money market. This emphasises what I have 
said as to the necessity for putting the currency of India on 
such a footing that it shall be independent of State inter- 
ference. Ee (2. 

December 18, 1896. 


Another aspect of the present Indian famine question than the very 
special, though most important, one afforded by the above valuable paper, 
is given in a lecture by Sir H. S. Cunningham on “Indian Famines ” 
generally, the interesting discussion on which at “the East India Association” 
will be found elsewhere in this Review. The lecturer not only gave an 
admirable history of these calamities, but also eloquently pointed to the 
measures for their relief adopted by the Government of India. It is due to 
him, and to the important part that he has himself taken in the Indian 
Famine Commission, to point out that Indian official administration is not 
only not inferior to parochial and other charity agencies in England, as 
he would modestly make us believe, but vastly superior to them, a fact to 
which we can testify from personal knowledge. One thing, however, which 
seems to mark to us the utter alienation of the best foreign rule from true 
India, is the melancholy fact that none of the great Famine Specialists at 
the meeting, whose official experience was, indeed, well worth recording, 
and not even the English-knowing native speakers, referred to the all- 
embracing and incomparably efficient charity organization by the Caste, and 
other social or religious, agencies in India, compared with which, as the 
Bengal Lieutenant Governor recently remarked, the most elaborate Govern- 
ment arrangements must be rough and fragmentary.—Zd. 
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SUN YAT SUN, GENERAL GORDON, AND 
LI HUNG-CHANG. 


By Ex-OFriclIAL. 


IT is not necessary to assume intentional untruthfulness in 
the now celebrated Sun Yat Sun kidnapping case. As the 
“revolution” was, at first, timed to come off in China on 
the 15th October, and as the arrest seems to have been 
made about that date, the Chinese object may have been 
adequately served by merely getting the man under lock 
and key during the critical moment when the conspirators 
at Canton and Swatow would be expecting telegraphic 
messages from London. When Sir Halliday Macartney 
gives the dementz to Sun Yat Sun, and Sun Yat Sun returns 
the compliment, both may be acquitted of more than a 
natural prejudice in viewing the same facts. Possibly the 
Legation, having once made sure of Sun Yat Sun’s identity, 
decided to capture him on the first opportunity, with all 
due deference to the requirements of British law, and 
taking full advantage of their own supposed technical 
rights. The question whether, having arrived at the fatal 
threshold, the man voluntarily stepped in, was coaxed in, 
or was pushed in ;—all this, in the absence of positive proof, 
is a matter of no essential importance. Such trickery with 
the majesty of the law is daily practised by the police of 
Continental powers, and even by our own; and if British 
detectives had been able to get at ‘‘ Number One,” with 
one leg, say, in Kentish waters, and the other on board a 
German vessel, their zeal and sagacity would have been 
applauded had they given him an accelerating push into 
the sea, in order to simplify the situation. The great thing 
in these matters is to succeed; the next best thing is not 
to be found out if one fails. Sun Yat Sun’s captors— 
Chinese - like — bungled, and allowed themselves to be 
caught. Hence the virtuous outcry against Chinese 
D 2 
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treachery. Similar captures take place almost daily in 
China, though, whenever possible, European Consuls always 
try to prevent any accompanying barbarity and evasions of 
international law. 

During last spring the native Chinese journals contained 
precise indications regarding the proposed revolution. 
The leader was stated to be a young man of family whose 
patronymic was Hwang. This person had spent some 
time in America, England, and Germany, and, on his 
return, filled with new ideas, had captivated his country- 
men of the south by his glib recitals and exhortations. 
He proceeded, while at Canton, to affiliate himself to the 
Sam-hop Ooi, or “‘ Triad Society,” 
drawn within the revolutionary vortex. Four thousand 


and Swatow was promptly 


men were secretly enrolled, and agents were sent to beat 
up recruits in Hong Kong and Macao. The idea was to 
take possession of Canton, and to throw the authorities off 
the scent by first creating disturbances at other points. 
Although Hwang was superficially imbued with European 
notions, he clung to the Aw/zi philosophy,—an ancient and 
obscure system under which astrology and military strategy 
are combined. The revolution was timed to break out 
simultaneously at various centres on the ‘“ double-nine” 
day, z.e., the 15th October, on the oth of the 9th moon. 
Unfortunately, Governor Ma of Canton (who subsequently 
died or was assassinated) got wind of the plot, and took 
counsel with the military authorities and with the Com- 
missioner of Customs at Canton. A secret system of 
search was organized, 480 arrests were made, and the 
“active army” of 30,000 men, scattered about Kwang 
Tung province, was thus prevented from openly assembling. 
It was believed that they had possession of 100,coo of the 
best rifles. No Cantonese troops or gendarmes were taken 
into the mandarins’ confidence ; the arrests were all effected 


by An Hwei and Hu Nan men. The Acting Governor 
Ch‘éngyiin (a Manchu) died almost as suddenly as his pre- 
decessor, and (if the native press is to be believed) an 
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attempt was also made to assassinate the Envoy Wang 
Sho-tang at Saigon, on his return from Russia® 

Sun Yat Sun confesses to ore aézas ; but whether he is 
the same man as the above-described Hwang is, of course, 
a matter upon which he must be better informed than our- 
selves. Probably details of his arrest, in Chinese form, 
will soon be given in the native newspapers, which are 
usually the best informed on such matters. 

As to the question whether the Chinese could be so 
wicked as to inveigle a man into a Legation, and then spirit 
him away, either alive or pickled, to China for execution, it 
is sufficient to point out that such proceedings would be in 
accordance with the established system of administration in 
that country. Even when the present enlightened Minister 
to England, Kung, was ¢aoutae at Shanghai in 1887, there 
was a great commotion amongst the Europeans on account 
of the public torture in a cage by the city magistrate of an 
unhappy Chinese criminal; and it was only owing to the 
Consular Body’s protest, that the man was saved from a 
lingering death. During the same /aou¢ae’s rule, the 
municipal policeman Ts’ao Si-yung was kept imprisoned 
for several years without any such evidence of guilt as 
could be satisfactory to European minds. The same year 
a prominent native Catholic, named Lo Pao-chih, was be- 
headed at Chungking, despite the protests of the French 
Minister, for defending his own house against anti-Christian 
rioters. During the war of 1841 a regular system of kid- 
napping and murdering stray Europeans was officially 
organized at Ningpo. It is within everyone’s recollection 
that rewards were offered for French and Japanese heads 
during the warlike operations of 1884 and 1894. Sun Yat 
Sun was quite right in saying that even his dead body 
would have been “ executed,” had the living one proved 
too troublesome. Only a few years ago, the Governor of 
Kwei Chow province requested the Emperor’s permission 
to decapitate the dead body of a military assassin who had 


died in gaol, “so that the wicked military may not triumph 
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over the virtuous civilians.” Quite recently, the body of a 
wretch who‘drowned himself in the palace precincts at 
Peking was publicly flogged, in accordance with the law 
which provides for the whipping of corpses in cases of 
suicide in the imperial grounds. During the Yiin Nan 
rebellion of 1863, the corpse of the arch-rebel Wu Shih-fan 
was hacked to pieces before the army, and his head was 
sent to Peking. In addition to the specific instance men- 
tioned in the ‘‘Times” by Governor Des Voeux, there 
have been numerous cases within the last twenty years in 
which the Canton authorities have endeavoured to play 
false with prisoners already surrendered, or whose surrender 
was required from Hong Kong. The Chinese have always 
dealt more severely with political offenders than with any 
other class ; nor is it for us to adopt too sanctimonious and 
censorious a tone when we remember our Wars of the 
Roses, our religious wars, and our once absurd laws upon 
the subject of treason. The most humane Emperor of the 
present dynasty, K’ang-hi, indulged in wholesale drawings 
and quarterings when he got his victims, under one pretext 
or another, up to Peking. We all know what happened at 
Peking to Parkes and Loch, not to mention the poor fellows, 
their comrades, who were tortured to death and never 
heard of again. Mr. Baber has given us a graphic account 
of the slicing to pieces in 1863 of the rebel Shih Ta-K’ai, 
who had surrendered under a promise that his life should 
be spared. Both Mr. Baber and M. Rocher have related 
to us in melancholy language the touching story of the 
Panthay Sultan’s surrender at Ta-li Fu; and, as to the 
often-told story of Gordon’s chasing Li Hung-chang about 
with a revolver for his treachery towards the Taiping 
princes,—quite apart from the fact that the true facts can 
never be known, hinging as they do upon spoken words, or 
upon documentary evidence which has ceased to exist,-— 


the worst form of treachery, supposing that Li Hung-chang 
were really guilty of it, would be quite in accordance with 
Chinese history, precedent, and custom, and therefore 
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there is really no occasion for us to hold up our hands in 
exaggerated horror. Did not Admiral Ting kidnap the 
King of Corea’s father in 1885 after inveigling him on board 
his ship to eat a foreign dinner? Did not the Viceroy of 
Nanking put two Japanese surrendered spies to death in 
the basest manner? Did not the Viceroy Tso Tsung-t’ang 
massacre every living soul in Manas, notwithstanding the 
promises he had held out? Do not the recent missionary 
massacres show the absence of all scruple in the Chinese 
mind when once it gets alarmed and finds its chance ? 
There is no occasion whatever to discuss the probability 
of the Chinese Legation having acted in good faith. The 
above historical facts within our memory prove that the 
Emperor himself will condone political kidnapping when it 
is successful : the most prominent officials of the day are 
imbued with the doctrine that no quarter but quartering is 
due to a political offender. It may be assumed that the 
Chinese Legation’s action was only influenced by fear of 
discovery and of British anger. In diplomacy it is the 
being found out which constitutes the crime. Had their 
infringement of British liberty never come to light, owing 
to good management, it would have been no more dangerous 
to the freedom of our shores than an undiscovered burglary 
is to the reputation of our police. Luckily Sun Yat Sun 
had his wits about him. V2gzlantibus, non dormientibus, 
lex subvenit. He managed to communicate with his friends, 
and the informed Government at once saved him: not, of 
course, because he is, necessarily, of much value in himself, 
but because the spectacle of an arrest by a foreign power on 
British territory was calculated to alarm our general confi- 
dence in liberty and personal immunity. All the quibbles 
about “international rights,” “‘ ambassadorial sanctity,” etc., 
are beside the question. Any Embassy, be it Russian, 
French, Chinese, or Haytian, would certainly be sacked by 
the mob, were it suspected, on good grounds, that an 
attempt was being made in it to infringe any of the main 
principles of British liberty ; and this, no matter what the 
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Foreign Office or the Courts might decide; for these in- 
stitutions are only servants of their masters, the English 
people, who have fought for their rights and the freedom 
of their soil from the beginning of their history. The 
attempt of the Chinese Legation was a Chznoztserte which, 
when discovered, was summarily extinguished. No further 
diplomatic action is needed. Sir Halliday’s share in the 
fiasco, as related by Sun, may not read well; but we must 
remember that the witness against him is a self-confessed 
rebel, whereas Sir Halliday is an official, whose prospects 
and position depend on his Government. 

As to extradition between China and England, it must 
be remembered that judicial extra-territoriality rules in the 
East. Even when China was the leading power in Corea, 
foreign gunboats, in case of trouble, would have landed, 
and did land, marines upon the Chinese or Japanese settle- 
ments in Corean ports, and would do so again if China or 
Japan failed to protect British rights within those settle- 
ments, just as they are still in the habit of landing marines 
at Shanghai, Ichang, etc. Still, notwithstanding China’s 
inferior judicial status, the Treaty of Tientsin gives her 
certain extradition rights, the XXI Article providing that 
“upon due requisition by the Chinese authorities, criminal 
subjects of China shall be searched for, and, on proof of their 
guilt, be delivered up. In like manner if Chinese offenders 
take refuge in the houses, or on board the vessels of British 
subjects at the open ports, they shall not be harboured or 
concealed, but shall be delivered up, on due requisition by 
the Chinese authorities, addressed to the British Consul.’ 
The practice in Hongkong is to surrender Chinese charged 
with non-political crimes, on frzmd facte evidence of their 
guilt being produced to the satisfaction of a Hongkong 
magistrate, and the Viceroy of Canton is obliged to add 
the words “no torture will be used at the trial” to every 
official application for extradition. In Shanghai, the Chinese 
authorities are not allowed to make arrests on the settle- 


ments unless the Senior Consul (for the Anglo-American 
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settlements) or the French Consul (for the French settle- 
ment) backs the warrant. The subjects of non-treaty 
Christian powers, though strictly speaking liable to be 
tried by Chinese courts, are in practice taken charge of by 
the consular body. No white man would, under any cir- 
cumstances, be given up to Chinese justice, at all events 
unless a European assessor were present to approve pro- 
ceedings. The Indian Government, after satisfying itself 
of his guilt, handed over to the Yiin Nan authorities in 
1893 a Chinese soldier who had murdered his officer and 
escaped to Burma. In practice no Chinese servants in 
foreign employ are ever handed over, unless the Consul 
concerned is satisfied that the person charged is really a 
criminal. The surrender of the municipal policeman 
To‘ao Si-yung in June 1883 was generally regarded as a 
feeble act on the part of the then Vice-Consul and Assessor 
of the Mixed Court. In a word, whatever rights the 
Chinese may have, these rights are granted by treaty, 
and are not based upon international law ; so corrupt and 
barbarous is their judicial system that every precaution is 
taken by self-respecting powers to protect even surrendered 
Chinese, not to say non-treaty Power subjects, from the 
torture of Chinese courts. 

The mention of Li Hung-chang’s supposed treachery 
towards the Taiping princes leads us to digress a moment 
in the direction of another controversy. It is rather hard 
upon Sir Thomas Wade that he should be charged, when 
he is no longer alive to defend himself, with a sort of com- 
plicity in Herr von Brandt's alleged scheme to put Li 
Hung-chang upon the Chinese throne. Apart from Herr 
von Brandt’s prompt denial, which, of course, is worth 
more than Mr. Boulger’s statements at secondhand, the 
whole story is utterly absurd, nor do Mr. Boulger’s succes- 
sive explanations in the “Times” make it at all probable. 
General Gordon is dead, and so is Sir Thomas Wade; 
consequently statements by third parties as to what either 
of them said are practically worthless. The present writer 
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had the honour of the acquaintance of both, and met both 
during the year that Gordon left India to visit China. At 
that time, Sir Thomas Wade had also only just recently 
returned from India, where he had worried himself with 
the opium question. He had also been greatly harassed 
with the intricacies of the great Foochow missionary 
squabble over Wu-shih Shan, and had twice narrowly 
escaped in shipwrecks. The Manchu envoy Ch’unghow 
was in Russia, making a muddle of the Ili affair. Chang 
Chih-tung and the blatant school were shrieking for 
Ch’unghow’s head. Strange to say, Sir Samuel Baker 
turned up two months after General Gordon, so that there 
was ample opportunity for outsiders like the writer to form 
an idea as to what was in the air. 

The true facts are as follow: at the period mentioned, the 
English papers in Shanghai and Hongkong had got an im- 
pression that Li Hung-chang’s position was too powerful and 
that he was contemplating rebellion. It was the daily talk 


ce 


amongst the foreign “communities” at the ports; but every 
sane man who had read anything of Chinese history and 
precedents, and above all of the crushing of the great triple 
rebellion of the Three Satraps by K‘ang-hi, knew perfectly 
well that Li, whose character has never been revered by 
his countrymen—his elder brother, too, having one of the 
worst viceregal reputations in China—had neither the 
means, the character, nor the power to aspire to empire. 
Talk is careless in China. It is unprofitable to enquire 
what random remarks Herr von Brandt may possibly have 
made at his “‘fiv’ o’ cloquer” chats with his Peking cronies 
at Kierulff’s Hotel, supposing he made any. Perhaps, by 
the light of Prince Bismarck’s recent disclosures, one may 
believe any stories of German diplomatic cunning; but 
Herr von Brandt was certainly no such fool as to, even 
covertly, incite Li Hung-chang to revolt ; nor was it pos- 


sible for Li, whose diplomatic conversations, more S7nense, 
are always overheard by his pipe-bearers and other 
servants, to tolerate any such suggestion, even if it had 
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been made. Li, however, is like his prototype, Bismarck, 
in one way. He indulges freely in unconventional “ yarns” 
and “sup.” Liu Si-hung, whom Mr. Boulger gives as an 
authority in support of his rash statements, was a silly, 
jealous person, who not only charged Li Hung-chang with 
villainy, but also sent up a memorial accusing Kwo Sung- 
t‘ao, the Envoy to England, of ‘“truckling to the foreigner ” 
by putting on Sir H. Storks’ mantle one cold day when he 
was on board a boat bound for Chatham in that gallant 
officer's company, and of other ridiculous acts of “treason.” 
Liu died, as he deserved, in poverty and disgrace. But, 
whatever vague talk Herr von Brandt may have induiged 
in—though he denies the charge, and is therefore, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, entitled to belief—it is 
positive madness to charge Sir Thomas Wade with sharing 
von Brandt’s alleged traitorous views. Whatever faults 
Sir Thomas had, he was at least a man of honour. More- 
over, the keystone of his whole policy in China had always 
been to support the Manchu government; to teach it the 
value of centralisation ; to insist on itscontrolling its viceroys; 
and to place itself in sympathy and touch with Europe. Sir 
Thomas Wade was no particular admirer of Li Hung-chang, 
who treated him in the usual insolent Chinese way, by 
keeping him waiting at the outer door and trying to ‘‘run 
him in” by a side-door when Sir Thomas paid his first 
visit in 1871. Sir Thomas was rather disposed, whilst 
aware of Li’s power as the head of a military clique, to 
consider him a peevish and childish statesman. Sir 
Thomas often spoke to the few persons in China who 
knew anything of Chinese history of the Satrap Rebellion, 
and of the impossibility of any Viceroy, under the present 
system of checks, ever succeeding in overturning the 
Manchu dynasty. In short, as Lady Wade writes to the 
“Times,” everyone who knew her husband will agree that 
General Gordon could not have derived his opinions direct 
from him. Tosum up, the whole allegation is a cock-and-bull 
story from beginning to end, based, if based at all, upon 
nothing firmer than irresponsible chatter. 
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The question then arises: ‘‘ Who started the story >” All 
who know anything of Gordon admit freely that he was a 
great leader of uncivilised men, a God-fearing Christian, 
and a brave soldier, utterly contemptuous of death. But 
the possession of high qualities in one direction does not 
give one the monopoly of all high qualities. Gordon was 
apt to allow himself to be carried away by religious emotion, 
hatred of conventional restraint, philanthropic enthusiasm, 
and a restless desire to let off superfluous steam. What he 
really wanted was a good wife to keep him in order and 
calm him. Living a solitary, ascetic existence; reading 
daily newspaper yarns of his magnificent generalship, his 
semi-divine heroism, his salvation of China, and so on; he 
really became bewildered. The admiring or curious glances 
of his fellow-men made him morbidly self-conscious. He 
was not a highly-educated man, nor was he a good salon 
visitor. The conventionalities of society irritated that 
human vanity from which few of even the best of us are 
free. The “army form” which after all, whatever its 
defects, makes our heroes, was distasteful and galling to 
him. Tommy Atkins wants beef and beer, and cannot 
live, like dervishes, upon enthusiasm, or, as one of our 
generals once said, “ like those d— Spaniards, upon oranges.” 
Consequently, throughout his career, Gordon was never quite 
popular either with his fellow - officers or with Tommy 
Atkins. A great deal has been said of the madness of 
sending him to Khartoum and leaving him to perish there. 
It would have been a mad thing to do if any British troops 
had been entrusted to him; but he was just the man to 
inspire with enthusiasm a fanatical race, and if he had 
strictly obeyed his instructions, probably all would have 
been well. But he seems to have followed the course 
which had always kept a real British command out of his 


reach ; he cast off all vestige of control, declared a sort of 
Jthéd on his own responsibility, thus getting his own 
country into difficulty, and brought the relief expedition 
to failure. The reception of Gordon in China in 1880 was 
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rather a cool one. He was as reticent of his intentions as 
the British authorities were ignorant of them and, conse- 
quently, reticent of what ¢/ey were prepared to do in certain 
eventualities. Hence Gordon eyed everyone, especially 
every British official, uneasily and suspiciously. As we 
have said, the newspapers of the time were full of Li 
Hung-chang and of his supposed ambitions. At Hongkong, 
Canton, Shanghai, and Tientsin, there was the same ‘ hold- 
offishness” with Gordon on both sides. The Russian situa- 
tion was delicate, and, naturally, there existed disquiet 
and curiosity in diplomatic circles as to what Gordon might 
do. Chang Chih-tung’s famous memorial was published in 
the foreign papers, and he almost in as many words 
threatened the Manchu dynasty with a revolution unless 
Ch‘unghow’s Livadia treaty were repudiated. At that time 
both Sir Thomas Wade and Sir Robert Hart were on the 
tenter-hooks of uneasiness, whilst the Russian chargé 
d'affaires, Koyander, was all ears and eyes. Gordon's 
interviews with Li at Tientsin and the Tsung-li Yamén at 
Peking seem to have ‘fizzled considerable”: at all events, 
he came thundering down back to Hongkong in rather a 
bad temper, and at once published his memorandum of 
advice, which was, in short, to annoy any enemy by night- 
attacks, wear him out by irritation and anxiety, and deprive 
him of rest and sleep rather than meet him in the open 
field. He wound up by saying that any statesmen who 
recommended war with Russia ought to “have their heads 
cut” (sz). 

The writer of these lines had Colonel Gordon all to him- 
self for an hour and was very much impressed with the 
suddenness of his resolves, the strength of his fervour, the 
vivacity of his imagination and the unconventionality of 
his manner. Looking up at a public office, he wanted to 
know what Domine, salvam fac reginam (which he pro- 
nounced vej7ynam) meant. His Latin quantities and his 
English compositions, though of course small indications, 
were none the less indications to his impulsive, restless 
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character. He was apt to suspect without ground, decide 
without evidence, speak without book, and form theories 
without information. Everyone who knew Gordon will feel 
assured that he really believed at the time anything that 
he may have told Mr. Boulger or written to his sister ; but, 
in our apotheosis of Gordon, we must be just to others. 
The British public is rather apt to succumb to what the 
Germans call Gefiih/sduselet, and it is only chance that has 
preserved Dr. Jameson from a deification second to that of 
Gordon. If he had been killed, and if the Rhodes’ fiasco 
had not been proved up to the hilt, Dr. Jameson would, 
at least, have had a semi-deification. We are all proud 
of Gordon, whose memory will ever remain engraved in the 
hearts of his countrymen. He gave up his life for his 
friends, even if in so doing he committed imprudences 
upon the gravity of which we are the last to insist. But 
do not let us commit an injustice to Sir Thomas Wade’s 
memory by claiming for Gordon the posthumous honour of 
diplomatic wisdom, to which he has no more claim than has 
Lord Beaconsfield to the honour of smart generalship in 
the field of battle. 

Mr. Boulger’s allegations seem to us to be based entirely 
upon tittle-tattle, and it would have been much better had 
they never been made. As for Herr von Brandt, he is 
alive and can take care of himself. At the same time, it 
may be noticed that the Chinese Legation’s “ faux pas” in 
“kidnapping” Sun Yat Sun is a very small offence when 
compared with Mr. Boulger’s charge of a conspiracy by the 
German and English Ministers in China against the very 
Governments to which they were accredited. Yet the 
former peccadillo has created a storm of public indignation, 
whereas the latter grave accusation seems to pass unnoticed, 


except by the persons immediately interested in repudiating 
it, as if it were the most natural thing in the world for 
Evropean representatives in Eastern lands to indulge in 
such intrigues. 
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THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY’S EXPEDITION. 
By Baron TextTor DE RavIsI. 


Fas est ab hostt docerit. The English Press does not notice 
British encroachments till their object is successfully accom- 
plished, but the French Press and Government are vigilant. 
On the Niger, the Nile, the Mekong, indeed everywhere, 
British policy is ever the same; a rival, enemy or, at least, 
malevolent to France. We see its game in spite of its 
able and tenacious diplomacy the object of which is “ every- 
thing for England and nothing for others.” 

The Dépéche Coloniale has always been a guardian of 
French Colonial interests. In its issue of the 25th Novem- 
ber the exposure of another Jameson raid is given. The 
Times next day had its substance in a telegram and much 
is made of our evacuation of the outpost of Arenberg, 
which was ordered, under a misapprehension, by M. Chau- 
temps when the Niger Company insisted on it with threats 
of armed intervention. By this mistake our interests and 
rights have no doubt been compromised, but they have not 
been annulled, whatever the Niger Company and the 
7imes may say, and we can still insist on a guarantee for 
our claims on the right bank of the Niger, in the W7xée7- 
land of Dahomey. For me the point always was that the 
French, with singular zatvetc, believed that the question of 
Adamawa was reserved for diplomatic settlement, a great 
mistake ! 

More than a year ago the difficult and delicate task of 
delimitation between the two interested countries was 
entrusted to a mixed Commission, the labours of which 
have scarcely begun. The impropriety of diverting, in the 
meanwhile, any pending matter to British profit is so 
obvious than M. Hanotaux had to ask the London Cabinet 
about the objective of the Niger expedition. The answer 
received is reported in two different ways; one, that “ the 
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sphere of operations will not affect French rights and 
interests ;” the other that ‘‘ the projected expedition will not 
touch any of the points in dispute.” Such an “ assurance ” 
has little weight, when the precise objects of the campaign 
are not stated, especially with a Government that is acting 
through a Chartered Company, which it can disavow on 
failure, as it has the noble work (?) of Cecil Rhodes after the 
coup monté et raté of the Transvaal raid. 

The composition of the Niger expedition also justifies 
our fears. The column will comprise 23 officers of the 
British army who have received 6 months’ leave for the 
purpose from the War Office. What will become of them 
if the Niger raid fails as did the Jameson farce? There 
too were officers on regular leave, and thanks to this 
fiction, Government could wash its hands of the whole 
business and even prosecute them before the tribunals. 
We are, therefore, justified in thinking that (1) the British 
Government knows the exact anti-French object of the 
expedition ; (2) that it lulls us into a sense of false security 
now, whilst ready to disavow the Company should it fail ; 
(3) that it will maintain and keep any successful results 
obtained by the Company, by sheltering itself under the 
plea of ‘‘accomplished facts.” Let M. Hanotaux now 
speak out ! 

It must also be obvious to every Englishman, prejudiced 
or unprejudiced, that the Niger Company is being strongly 
backed up by the Government. What good this can do to 
the already sensitive, if not strained, relations between 
England and France, I will leave your readers to judge, 
but it seems to me that with extended difficulties and 
responsibilities on the frontiers of India, Egypt, the Trans- 
vaal ; with ‘‘a house to put in order” everywhere, further 
complicaticns might well be avoided. Taking even the 


narrowest local view, it would seem that the present 
attempt to appropriate what is no doubt intended to bea 
large extent of territory, which cannot properly be adminis- 
tered, is a source of weakness rather than of strength to 
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the adjoining British Colony and Protectorate of Lagos. 
The claim, for instance, of the Royal Niger Company over 
Jlorin without any attempt to exercise authority over the 
people, must, an outsider would think, very prejudicially 
affect the interests of Lagos. Nor are the slave-raiding 
propensities of the Ilorins of much moment to the Niger 
Company, though they are of great, if not urgent, import- 
ance to Lagos. 

Dismissing therefore these pretexts of the Ilorins and of 
the occupation of the Arenberg outpost, how about the 
Company projecting a struggle with Rabah, who so vic- 
toriously marched from Chasi to Lake Tchad that English 
admirers call him the ‘‘ Napoleon of Central Africa”? This 
is unlikely, for Rabah does not threaten any British interest, 
whether commercial or political, though we do not go so far 
as to say that he is working in concert with the Company 
to divert towards the Niger and the Benoué the trade which 
now goes via Tripoli. The fiction also put forward by the 
Company in its own interests that the Foulah and other 
States owe allegiance to the Sultan of Sokoto has been well 
exposed by German and French explorers and scholars 
alike, whilst we may dismiss with the contempt that it 
deserves the pharisaical hypothesis that the campaign is 
undertaken for the suppression of the slave-trade—that 
everlasting excuse of British aggressions. What then is 
the real object of the expedition ? One is to punish Sultan 
Zubeir of Adamawa for having received the French 
Mission, accepted an outpost of ¢zvaz//eurs, and actually 
repelled an attack from the Company. He also declares 
himself independent of Sokoto, in whose name, as in that 
of the Great Mogul in India, the English seek to annex the 
countries alleged to be tributary to him for themselves, 
leaving him the shadow of an invented title. Lakuja tothe 
junction of the Niger and of the Benoué, will, therefore, be 
the centre of supplies and the base of operations. Yola is 
the objective of the Company, Yola where the French flag 
has long waved, where Mizon has established an outpost. 
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Whilst I repeat, the French naively thought that the ques- 
tion of Adamawa was reserved for diplomatic settlement, 
the Company affirms that it is tributary to Sokoto, and that 
the Anglo-French declaration of the 5th August 1890 
places it in the British sphere of interests. This is not so ; 
its Sultan is independent of Sokoto and has signed a Treaty 
with France which places him under the protection of a 
Power likely to be a match for any Company, even if 
overtly or covertly supported by the British Government. 


Baron T. de Ravisi’s remarks will be read with much 
interest by those of our readers who are interested in the 
Royal Niger Company’s Expedition. He writes in the 
evidently sincere belief that the Niger Company’s Expe- 
dition is intended in some way as inimical to French 
interests, but this we can assure our veteran contributor 
with equal sincerity and from positive knowledge is not 
the case. The Company find that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to put a stop to the slave-raiding propensities of a 
powerful Emir, and the Expedition is directed solely 
against him. As to Ilorin, it is hoped that the punishment 
of this Emir will indirectly affect the proceedings of the 
Authorities there, whose hunting-ground is the Yoruba 
Country. 

Baron de Ravisi is quite right in his remarks in regard 
to the question as it affects Lagos. The Company claim 
Ilorin, but wield absolutely no influence there, and are not 
interested in the proceedings of the Ilorins in the Yoruba 
Country because the Niger trade is not affected thereby ; 
consequently it is very difficult to get the Company to do 
anything towards keeping their unruly tributaries in order. 
Ilorin is of no use to the Company except to increase the 
surrender value of the Niger territories when they are 
handed over to the Imperial Government, as they must be 
sooner or later. On the other hand, Ilorin is of vital 


importance to Lagos, because it is from this quarter that 
all the trouble comes. During Sir G. C. Carter’s adminis- 
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tration the whole of the Yoruba Country has been pacified 
with the exception of Ilorin, and punishment would have 
been inflicted on the slave-raiders there long ago, but for 


the fact that the place was technically outside the sphere 
of influence of Lagos. The French Government is per- 
fectly aware of the objective of the expedition which is 
now en route to the Niger, and which, we repeat, does not 
threaten French interests in any way.—£d. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GOLD MYTH—AN 
EPISODE IN RHODESIAN HISTORY. 


By A. G. C. Van Duy. 


Wuart clouds are to the “star-gazer,” Limited Liability 
Companies often are to the investigator of modern political 
phenomena. An exact knowledge of the situation in 
Rhodesia will, no doubt, be invaluable to the public as a 
guide to its proper administration in future. By the pro- 
moters of the Chartered Company, however, this Isis has 
been so thoroughly veiled, that it is almost hopeless to try 
to see her features. The following is only an account of 
what disinterested observers perceived in Rhodesia, at a 
time when they could not possibly have any other object 
than telling the truth, and when the veil had not yet been 
drawn so tight as to entirely mask the inscrutable goddess. 
Yet, to use another illustration, as straws show the way the 
wind blows, so may the following episode, trivial as its 


‘exposure of the invention of the existence of “ paying ” 


gold in Rhodesia may be compared with the wrongs 
that have since been committed, under its stimulus, on the 
Mashonas and the Matabeles, tend to mark the character 
and intentions of those who have so long posed as heroes 
and great administrators before gullible Jingoes. Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes now proposes, what he ought to have done 
from the beginning, namely, maintain a certain power of 
the Indunas over their people, as the only means by which 
a handful of white men can successfully govern black 
masses, but the proposal seems scarcely to be a bond fide 
one, for it is only based on the greater facility for obtaining 
taxes and labour, whilst the irreconcilable hostility of the 
Mashonas, whom the Company pretended, in the first 
Matabele war, to deliver from the Lo Benrgula yoke, only 
too clearly shows that it is in the conduct of greedy, 
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immoral and unscrupulous whites themselves that the 
cause and, if a change takes place in it, the remedy of the 
present evils can alone be found. In short, Rhodesia 
requires the administration by a civilized, consistent and 
strong Government and not by temporarily - converted 
Company-mongers, lion-hunters and nigger-drivers. 


In 1868 the Natal Mercury published a glowing account 
of extensive goldfields, discovered in the territory of the 
South African Republic. At the suggestion of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, copies of this paper and an official confirmation 
of the account were sent to Melbourne, causing three ships 
with about 250 miners to start from there to Durban, whilst 
many more prepared to follow. 

To everybody, knowing the men that sought to influence 
the course of events and especially Sir Theophilus, the real 
object of that invitation was clear. It was to swamp, by 
an influx of foreigners, the Transvaal Dutch Boers who 
had already settled in the country, and who only desired to 
be left alone. The monumental ignorance of local facts 
that seems to be the curse of almost every Englishman 
who has any connection with South African affairs, was 
again the cause of a disillusion to those concerned. 

Some reports of discoveries by the German traveller 
Mauch may have given rise to the rumour of goldfields ; 
but it was not before 1873 that gold—in small quantities— 
was found in a place jocularly called Mac Mac when 
President Burgers visited it (because he saw so many 
Scotchmen there). The mines of Pilgrims’ Rest were dis- 
covered in 1874 by Alex. Grey, one of the men who had 
come over in 1868. 

When the 250 Australians came, there was nothing to 
show them. Deputations and protests were sent to Pieter- 
Maritzburg. The officials had to confess that the reports 
had been misleading ; that there was indeed gold in small 
quantities, and that they had de/zeved that the men would soon 
find more, when once induced to “ prospect ” the country. 
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This was disappointing. Many of the men had not money 
enough to wait for coming possibilities, or even to return to 
Melbourne. Disturbances occurred in Durban and threats 
of burning the Mercury office were heard. The Cape 
Mounted Police had to come to Natal and, at last, Govern- 
ment promised those that wished, a free passage back to 
Melbourne. 

In the meantime some of the men had heard from 
elephant-hunters (the Hartleys) and others, that probably 
there were paying mines in the Tati, in Mashonaland. 
Sixty-five resolved to try their luck, but as they had not 
enough capital amongst themselves they held meetings of 
storekeepers and enrolled themselves in a “ Natal Gold 
Prospecting Company, Limited,” having for its object to 
prospect the goldfields to the north of the Shashi (river). 

This company, which seems to be little known, should 
not be confounded with ‘the South African Goldfields Ex- 
ploration Company.” The later expedition was under the 
command of Mr. T. Baines, who had on his staff Mr. C. T. 
Nelson, a Swedish mineralogist, of sixteen years’ experience 
in California. The prospectors left Pieter-Maritzburg on 
the 13th March 1869 and reached the chief’s kraal in 
Matabeleland on the 1oth of July. 

Another company with the same object had been founded 
in England. It was called the London and Limpopo 
Mining Company and was headed by Sir John Swinburne, 
Bart., and Captain Arthur Levert. This expedition reached 
the Tati on the 27th April 1869 and afterwards Mr. C. T. 
Nelson worked with them. 

But before either of these two companies had reached 
the Tati, the Natal Company had already arrived, and was 
prospecting. It had started with great expectations. The 
young ladies of Durban had presented it with a nice silk 
flag, embroidered with the emblem of the company, WV2/ 
desperandum. Stowed away in the recesses of one of the 
waggons was also a British flag, to be produced according 
to circumstances. Besides, the leaders had an official promise 
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from Sir Theophilus Shepstone, that help would be given 
them if they got into difficulties. 

Moselekatse, the chief of the Matabele, father of Loben- 
gula, was still in power, but very old and seemingly near 
his end. Some years before he had been making war on 
some tribes on the other side of the Zambesi and had 
stayed away for more than a year. His Indunas thought 
he was lost and some of them, influenced by missionaries, 
put his son, Kuruman, in his place. The old man, how- 
ever, had only been detained on an island and, suddenly 
returning, was in a great fury about the usurpation. 
Kuruman had to fly for his life and, of course, ran to 
Natal to Shepstone, with whom he was in the capacity of 
a gardener, at the time that the Australians arrived. 

Shepstone was a man of much resource, and was under- 
stood by Sir Bartle Frere (see his correspondence) better 
than he did most other men and situations. Shepstone’s 
scheme may have been to reinstate Kuruman, when Mosele- 
katse died and to keep him meanwhile under supervision, 
or to annex as much of his country as might seem feasible. 
This is probably why the expedition was provided with a 
British flag and generally speaking had the moral support 
of the Government of Natal. 

The attempt of Mr. Cecil Rhodes on Matabeleland is, 
therefore, not his sole idea. The designs on Matabele- and 
Mashonaland, on the contrary, are some thirty years old. 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone may have been as deep a plotter 
as Sir Bartle Frere is said to have thought him, a deeper 
one, perhaps, than Mr. Cecil Rhodes may boast to be, 
except that the latter seems to have had no scruples to speak 
of and thus had a greater chance of success. 

Amongst the Australian miners was a Dutchman, Mr. 
P, E. Wolter, who is still living quietly in Holland, and 
who years ago told me the whole story. As a boy he had, 
for health’s sake, accompanied his uncle, master of a ship 
bound to Australia. The uncle died during the voyage 
and the boy was very rudely handled by the mate; so he 
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ran away as soon as the ship reached port. He could not 
get on shore, as already then, a strict watch was kept over 
sailors wanting to bolt to the goldmines. He succeeded, 
however, in reaching another ship, with which he made 
several voyages along the coast. He then worked in the 
goldmines, made some money, and went to Durban, joining 
the expedition to the Tati. As an experienced miner he 
soon saw that there was not much to be made there; so he 
wanted to see the goldfields in Matabeleland, of which the 
elephant-hunters had told him and his companions. 

About that time Moselekatse died and was succeeded, 
not by Kuruman, or by an English protectorate—the plan 
of Shepstone not finding favour with the higher powers— 
but by Lobengula and it was resolved to deliver the country 
up to him, clean vzz: without any of the white men in it, 
who successively had come in. 

Before the matter was regulated, some months elapsed 
and Mr. Wolter, with two or three of his Australian friends 
had leisure to prospect the whole goldbearing belt, which 
could be easily done by experienced men, as the belt of 
slate or traprock at some places was not broader than 
200 yards. Remaining in that belt, what the miners call 
“the colour of gold” was soon discovered and even some 
alluvial grains of gold in the rivers. The belt goes south- 
west and north-east and gets broader in Mashonaland ; but 
seldom over two miles and is very distinctly separated from 
the granite right and left. Not one reef was to be seen 
which had not been worked out clearly already, at a time 
when blasting powder was unknown, and when the bringing 
up of the ore apparently had been done by an inclined plane 
constructed as a screw. 

The mines must have been worked by kindling huge 
fires, and after this pouring water upon the heated stones, 
as is even now done in Australia for small quantities of 


quartz. Everywhere stones were found, hollowed out as a 
washing basin and which apparently had served to crush 
the ore. Amongst the reefs, Mr. Wolter and his mates 
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worked, one was 120 yards long and eighty feet deep. 
They took the pains to clear away all the rubbish to the 
bottom. The reef was about two feet six to three feet, and 
by some specimens, one could see it had given about 3 oz. 
per ton. But where the former miners had left off work- 
ing, the reef produced only 3 dwts. per ton. One reef went 
4 or 5 oz. per ton, but it was only from 2 inches to one 
foot wide and gave out at a depth of 36 feet. 

There is every reason to suppose that all the really pay- 
ing reefs had been worked out in the times when the tribes 
upon the South-coast of Arabia used to navigate along 
the East-coast of Africa and had entered most of the rivers. 
And it is amongst them that we have to look for that 
famous Queen of Sheba who paid a visit to King Solomon. 

According to Mr. Wolter’s observations, they must have 
been very experienced miners. They only took out the 
paying ore and left the works as soon as they struck ore, so 
low-graded, that it would not have rewarded the trouble. 
Generally speaking, the formation is not at all like that in 
Johannesburg and the reefs are much more difficult to 
work, But not one of them was worked which did not still 
show the vestiges of having contained fairly good stuff as 
far as it was worked—vnot one of the reefs that were 
unworked, which did not prove much too poor to reward one 
for the trouble. 

Of course, nobody can say for certain that in this country 
no paying gold mine can ever be found. But as Mr. 
Wolter had the opportunity of looking over it quite at 
leisure, and could well judge what parts never could 
contain any gold reefs, he is still firmly convinced that no 
mines worth exploring will be found, and that most certainly 
nothing will be found to compare with Johannesburg. 

When the Matabele-mania began in England I thought 
it right to warn my English friends and through them the 
English public—but in vain. 

As years went by and only confirmed Mr. Wolter's 
views, no gold to speak of being produced, the conviction 
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spread that the Chartered Company was not at all meant as a 
mere Jond fide business undertaking—though even an angel 
from heaven cannot convert people bent on making money by 
Jas aut nefas. Now the conviction has burst upon England 
that there really is little in the company except speculation 
and dangerous political schemes. And so it may do good, 
if the warning be once more repeated. 

When Mr. Wolter returned to Natal, the diamond-seeking 
in the Vaal river, near where Kimberley later on sprung 
up, had taken vast dimensions. Some of the officers even 
of the Natal garrisons had gone thither, and amongst them 
one Major Francis, whom Mr. Wolter knew when he first 
came to Durban. From him he heard that there were good 
finds in Klip drift (Barkly), and Mr. Wolter and his mates 
entered into a contract with him to repair thither. Major 
Francis procured the oxen and six months’ provisions. The 
produce would be half for the major and half for Mr. 
Wolter and his mates. 

It should be observed that there are some indications and 
that in any case it was believed by experienced miners that 
diamonds must have been found in these places already before 
1867 and that the missionaries of Pniél (from the Mission 
in Berlin) knew more about it than they cared to tell. In 
any case, in the time of Mr. Wolter there was one Mr. 
Calemberg (or Kallenberg) in Pniél, who had the power, or 
took it, to give licenses and only gave them to Boers of the 
Orange Free State or special friends. The Natal party 
was not at all allowed to dig there and to this party belonged 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who already in Klip drift showed that he 
could not bear opposition. Pniél then was in the Orange 
Free State and on the other side of the river. But Mr. 


Rhodes resolved to have a rehearsal of the later Matabele 
and Johannesburg raids, and the whole Natal party, 
with waggons and all, armed with rifles and revolvers, 
crossed, prepared to fight for it if resistance was offered. 
Mr. Calemberg, of course, could not fight for his rights and 
allowed the men to work. Soon after Mr. Rhodes left for 
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Gong-gong, 30 miles down stream, where also diamonds 
had been found. From that place he went to the Beer's 
farm. For till now there only had been a question of the 
wet-diggings, and it is known how one Sunday the great 
Kimberley mine was found by somebody looking for grass 
to feed his oxen and the avy diggings began. 

Rhodes heard of this on the Tuesday after and Mr. 
Wolter on Thursday. He had been away to Bultfontein, 
where he had bought some lots of ground. Coming up to 
the new mine he saw everywhere claims pegged off for 
Rhodes and his party (Rudd, Ford, Becher, Campbell. 
Popham, etc.). They had more than 30 together, and as 
according to law every miner could have only one, Mr. 
Wolter “jumped” one of Rhodes’. Monday afterwards the 
licenses were given out by the committee, and Rhodes, of 
course, objected that Mr. Wolter got the licenses for the 
jumped claim and for another he had bought. Very charac- 
teristically, however, he did not accept Wolter’s offer to get 
the claim back for £50, but told him he would refer to the 
committee, ‘ where,” as he bluntly said, ‘‘ you of course 
will lose as almost all the members are of the Natal party.” 

The other, nothing daunted, calmly replied: ‘‘ Do as you 
like ; I will call a meeting of all the diggers and then I will 
gladly prove that you have still many more claims than you 
have a right to.” 

As so many diggers were Australians and Mr. Wolter 
was wholly in the right, they most certainly would have 
supported him. 

So Mr. Rhodes gave in quietly and never again spoke 
of the matter. 





I do not think it necessary to add any commentary to 
this simple story. “ Paying” gold in Rhodesia is a myth, 
and even Mr. Selous in his last interview was too wise to 
commit himself upon this subject. Still investors will not 
see the unpleasant truth. Even about the agricultural 
possibilities of Rhodesia strong doubts may be entertained. 
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When a Cape-colonial writes that Europeans will never be 
able to settle there I believe he is right, but as long as the 
craze is on, it is futile to preach, nor do I see much use in 
reflecting on the acts of Sir Theophilus Shepstone and 
Mr. Rhodes as shown in the above narrative. 

One set of men will always consider that any means, 
fair or foul, for annexing the whole of South Africa as a 
British possession, are legitimate, whilst another set of 
Englishmen are opposed to wrong-doing of any kind even 
in the supposed interest of their country. Neither set will 
ever convince the other, for there is an irreconcilable 
difference in their standpoints and natures. 

Time alone will do it. It so happens that the convic- 
tions of the burghers of the South African Republic, of the 
Orange Free State, of the vast majority of Africanders in 
the English colonies, and of almost every impartial ob- 
server on the continent of Europe, tally with the real facts 
of the case. There is, therefore, not the slightest urgency 
for arguing what time will prove without such aid. But if 
it then appears that multitudes have been estranged from 
an “imperial policy,” it will also be seen that the only 
cause of this consummation is the continual succession of 
such “innocent” acts as are shown in the above episode, 
by so-called Imperialists who are sapping the foundations 
of the very principles on which alone an Empire can rest. 
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THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA. 
By E. H. Parker. 


Nor going back into the regions of misty antiquity beyond 
distinctly historical times, the writer sees no reason to 
doubt that the Annamese people originally had their 
empire in the Chinese province of Kwang Tung, and in 
that part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula now known as 
Tonquin. The Siamese, or Shans, then occupied parts of 
Yiin Nan and Kwang Si. The more southerly part of 
Indo-China was inhabited by tribes of which we know next 
to nothing; but Indian colonists formed out of some of 
them the kingdoms of Ciampa, Cambodgia, and Burma. 
Those which were not thus absorbed into one or other of 
these politic systems are very likely to have been much 
akin to the scattered mountain tribes that still maintain a 
semi-independence in the peninsula. The Annamese 
capital was Canton; but 2,100 years ago the Chinese con- 
quered that region; and ever since then the Annamese 
have been confined to Tonquin and the regions further 
south, upon which they have, in quite modern times, 
gradually advanced. 

Annamese civilization, like those of Japan (until forty 
years ago) and Corea, is a mere Chinese graft. The 
Annamese language (monosyllabic), like the Japanese and 
Corean languages (agglutinative), is half made up of 
Chinese, which has permeated the whole three, just as 
Latin has affected the Teutonic, Slavic, and Celtic 
groups. All three nations use the pure Chinese written 
character concurrently with a more or less Chinese-derived 
popular script of their own. Corea and Annam have, with 
insignificant breaks, always been politically tributary to 
China. Japan, with hardly any qualification, has never 
been so. Siam, Burma, Cambodgia, and Ciampa, all 
‘‘monosyllabic,” fell under Hindoo literary influence, and 
have thus become polysyllabic. 
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In a.p. 1428 the Tonquin family of Lai definitely ejected 
Chinese administrative influence, which, sometimes in direct, 
at others in indirect form, had for 1,500 years always 
dominated the land. The Hindoo- Malay kingdom of 
Ciampa still existed as a rival, south of the Song Coi or 
Red River. Hué, the present Annamese capital, was the 
Ciampan metropolis: the Annamese occupied it during the 
16th century, and soon afterwards conquered the whole of 
Ciampa up to the Cambodgian frontiers. But the An- 
namese Lai dynasty at Hanoi—the present French 
northern capital in Tonquin*—was unable to impose more 
than a nominal control over its satraps at Hué. These 
formed a sort of khedivial dynasty in the family of Jwan or 
Nguyen, independently carrying the Annamese arms into 
Cambodgia, whose king was captured in 1658. 

Towards the end of the 16th century the Spanish 
Dominicans secured a footing in the satrapy of Hué, and 
the French Jesuits were equally successful in Tonquin 
with the Chéng or Trinh family, who had asserted their 
power as a sort of tycoonish or Bismarckian dynasty under 
the Lai Emperors of Hanoi. For over a century cruel 
religious persecutions took place, and in 1749 the mala- 
droitness of the French envoy Poivre, who had been sent 
to conclude a commercial treaty and improve international 
relations, only made matters worse. It was now that 
Dupleix, Governor of French India, first conceived the 
idea of founding an empire in Cochin-China. Civil wars 
in Annam meanwhile led to the expulsion of the Lai 
dynasty, and also of the Trinh family of mayors of the 
palace. Bishop Adran gave his support to Nguyen Anh, 
whose son was taken to Versailles. Tourane and Pulo 
Condor were ceded to France, and with France’s moral 
assistance the whole of Annam and Tonquin were soon 
welded into one empire by Nguyen Anh,—better known 
to Europeans by his reign-title of Gialong,—who was 

* “Tonquin” is the Chinese Tung-king, or “Eastern Capital.” The 
Japanese form T6-kid has the same origin and meaning. 
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speedily recognised by China. Nothing much came of the 
above-mentioned concessions to the French during the 
reigns of the first three opportunist Emperors, who all 
managed to keep European powers at arm’s length; but 
during the long administration of Tu-Duc (Chinese Sz-téh, 
1847-1883) the Annamese empire gradually fell to pieces. 
In 1856-7 Tourane was bombarded by the French, and 
M. Montigny endeavoured to realise the concessions made 
under the treaty of 1787. In 1858 Admiral Rigault de 
Genouilly actually took Tourane for a time, and also Cape 
St. James. The war with China interfering with further 
operations, it was not till 1861 that Admiral Charner 
occupied the two provinces of Mytho and Saigon; and by 
the treaty of Hué, dated 1862, those two provinces, and 
that of Bien-hoa, were definitely ceded to France. As 
heir to Annam’s rights in these provinces, France pro- 
ceeded to claim protection over Cambodgia, and Admiral 
de la Grandiére concluded a treaty with that veux singe 
King Norodom, whom the writer of these lines had the 
pleasure of seeing in 1888 at Saigon. Dupuis was at Han- 
kow in 1872, incubating his schemes for supplying Yiin 
Nan with arms by way of the Red River. Garnier had 
already met Dupuis in Yiin Nan, and the two pioneers had 
arrived by different mental processes at the identical con- 
clusion that Tonquin was the legitimate heritage of France. 
The writer also met Garnier at Hankow in 1873, and was 
at Canton during the events immediately succeeding his 
death, which took place in December of that year. By the 
treaty of Saigon in 1874, Quinhon, Hanoi, and Haiphong 
were opened to French trade, and Sir Brooke Robertson, 
then Her Majesty’s Consul at Canton, paid a visit to 
Hanoi. The writer was again in Canton in 1879 during 
the rebellion of the Chinese general Li Yang-ts’ai, who 
declared for the ancient Lai dynasty of Tonquin. The 
Viceroy Liu K’un-yi (now at Nanking) used to point out 
to his friends the daily positions on a large map. The 
Black Flag leader Lao Vinh-phuoc (Liu Yung-fuh)—the 
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same man who in 1894 showed his back to the Japanese in 
Formosa—betrayed his rival rebel to the Chinese general 
Féng Tsz-ts’ai, and made things so uncomfortable for the 
French that a second expedition was resolved upon. [So 
embittered do the French still feel against Féng Tsz-ts’ai, 
that they have just protested successfully, through M. 
Gérard at Peking, against his receiving a command on the 
Tonquin frontier. General P’an has therefore been ap- 
pointed instead, as a salve to French feeling. The last 
Avenir du Tonguin contains the alarming news that Lao 
Vinh-phuoc is .again on the move, and has already allied 
himself with the rebel Luong Tam-ky.] Riviere took 
Hanoi in 1882, but lost his life in almost exactly the same 
way and on almost exactly the same spot that Garnier had 
done. The Emperor Tu Duc died just before his empire 
collapsed: his nephew and successor was murdered after a 
four months’ reign: two more puppets were then in turn 
set up by the French, and the reigning monarch Thanh- 
tay (to whom the writer had the honour of paying his 
respects in 1892) still nominally rules at Hué as direct 
descendant of the Nguyen house and of the founder 
Gialong. The writer has four times visited Haiphong ; 
twice Siam; twice Burma; once Pulo Condor; twice 
Hanoi; thrice Tourane; once Hué; once Bac-ninh; once 
Quinhon ; and several times Saigon; besides Quangnam, 
Faifo, Hongai, Nha-trang, Phu-lang-thuong, Nongsén, 
Cholon ; and such other colonies as Algiers, Tunis, New 
Caledonia, St. Bartholomew, St. Pierre, Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, etc., etc. ; it is on these grounds, therefore, that he 
ventures to hazard a few words upon the French colony of 
Indo-China. 

As our gifted neighbours across the channel are apt to be 
a little touchy when any point in their colonial administra- 
tion is unfavourably criticised by non-Frenchmen, perhaps 
the safest way will be to take the words required to define the 
situation out of their own mouths, at least so far as possible, 
and thus avoid any appearance of bias. The M¢kong of 
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the 3rd of October last—a Saigon paper—thus defines the 
state of affairs at present ruling in Indo-China: 


“The Governor-general, M. Rousseau,* has his seat at Hanoi, in Tonquin 
—an unlimited protectorate. The colony of Cochin-China is administered 
by a lieutenant-governor, who resides at Saigon. The mixed protectorate 
of the kingdom of Cambodgia—King Norodom I.—is directed by a resi- 
dent-superior, who lives at Pnom-penh, as does also the King. The 
limited protectorate of the empire of Annam—Thanh-tay Emperor—is 
directed by a resident-superior, who resides at Hué, as does also the 
Emperor. Finally come Tonquin and Laos, administered by residents- 
superior.” 


The short historical outline which we have given above 
will account for all the divisions of the French dominion 
mentioned by the M/¢kong except that of Laos, which, as 
everyone knows, became finally “ sealed” to France by the 
treaty with England of last year. As we shall soon see, 
the Avenir du Tonguin is extremely dissatisfied with this 
treaty. Saigon has for many years been a fairly successful 
colony, contributing considerable sums to the support of her 
younger sister Tonquin, which region, so far, has been an un- 
expectedly great drain upon French resources. Here again, 
however, it will perhaps be more satisfactory to cite the 
words of a home newspaper, the Dépéche Coloniale of the 
14th October : 


“It the financial system which reigns in Indo-China is deplorable, it is 
not the Conseil Judiciaire which is going to improve it much.” 


The newspaper goes on to explain that the comptroller 
of finance, or inspector-general of colonies, at the head of 
this cozsezl possesses the right of veto over all expenditures 
proposed by the governor-general of Indo-China. The 
budget of Cochin-China, according to the somewhat 
exaggerated statements of the A/¢kong, now reaches the 
respectable sum of sixty million francs, although the total 
population only amounts to two millions of souls. Of this 
total 1,500,000 francs go as “tribute to the metropolis,” 
ie. to France, or to the defraying of home expenses 
incurred by France in the colony. This enormous annual 
taxation (if it were a correct estimate) would be consider- 


* Lately deceased.—Za. 
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ably over a guinea a head, and would exceed, at present 
exchange rates, the total average cash earnings fer capita 
of the family of an Indian ryot or of a Chinese agricultural 
labourer. Mr. Tremlett, our consul at Saigon, says: 


“The tariff established in 1887 has never ceased to cause complaints 
by local merchants ; it is stated that in eight years imports have fallen 
from 120,000,000 fr. to 37,000,000, and that the number of ‘ patentes’ in 
Saigon and Cholon have diminished 50 per cent.” 


The chief stand-by of Saigon is the rice export: in 1895 
this amounted to 612,500 tons, value about £ 2,500,000. 
But the colonists complain that prosperous Cochin-China is 
now merely a sub-prefecture of bankrupt Tonquin, and con- 
sider it absurd that the governor-general, six hundred miles 
away at Hanoi, should still keep Cochin-China, not to say 
also Cambodgia, in leading-strings. 

“ To-day,” says the A/ékong, “the situation has changed. Tonquin 
ought to be self-supporting, and public opinion is disposed in favour of 
this course ; there is consequently good reason to restore to Cochin China 
—a French colony—a government of her own, and to give her back the 
administrative and financial autonomy to which she is entitled.” 

As Mr. Tremlett says : 


“The colonists of Cochin-China are constantly demanding separation 
from Tonquin, upon various grounds, principally that it has been too often 
called upon to furnish money for the necessities of the younger district, 
and to pay a quota of its contribution to France for military or other 
services.” 


But the French authorities are not content with strangling 
their trade in Saigon and Tonquin by imposing their 
voluminous general tariff, the mere study of which for the 
purpose of practically assessing duties wastes thousands of 
pounds a year in official salaries. It is not an uncommon 
thing at the Haiphong “docks” to see four listless French- 
men hanging round a wretched Chinaman as he unloads 
his colts for inspection, and spending hours in valuing 
trumpery clocks or paraffin oil lamps. Mr. Tremlett 
reports that : 

“The tariff has been revised, and is now computed in francs, payable at 
the exchange of the day; this means a serious increase to the already 
heavy port charges. A duty of 5 fr. per roo kilos. has been imposed 


upon petroleum—‘ consommation.’ . .. A stamp duty upon native legal 
documents has been approved of. . . . The price of postage stamps has 
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been raised to meet the fall in exchange. . . . The water tax has been 
raised considerably.” 


Mr. Tremlett’s estimate of the budget differs considerably 
from that given above by the A/ékong ': 


“The budget for 1896 may be placed at 41,240,000: the amount paid 
by the colony to France was 4,690,000 fr.” 


Mr. Tremlett is almost certain to be right, for, besides 
being a level-headed business man, he comes to a conclusion 
which closely corresponds with M. de Lanessan’s estimate 
made ten years ago; and things have not improved finan- 
cially since then. Perhaps the A/¢kong inadvertently meant 
to include Annam, Tonquin, and Cambodgia. The issue 
of that newspaper for the 15th of September demands the 
abolition of the 5 fr. consumption tax on petroleum, which 
heavy charge is imposed in addition to 4 fr. import duty. 
Some local wiseacre, t6 make matters still worse, has just 
discovered that the import duty on tin is 30 fr. the 100 kilos., 
and therefore a tax of 18 cents the tin, or one franc the 
case, is now being added in addition to the 9g fr. the 100 kilos. 
As might naturally be supposed, the impoverished people 
who are ground down by so merciless a taxation, of which 
the above is only one example, have occasional recourse to 
the basest means for keeping body and soul together. To 
quote the A/¢kong for the 17th September: 


“Le commerce des petites filles fleurit & Cholon, ol: de nombreuses 
proxenttes font métier de voler ou d’acheter de jeunes annamites, qu’elles 
revendent fort cher aux chinois.” 


It is but just to the French authorities, however, to add 
that, when the writer was at Tourane, Pakhoi, and Haip- 
hong; he heard on all sides that the export of girls to China 
was strictly prohibited and punished when detected. 

A year ago, M. Rousseau, who was allowed to explain 
his own views in Paris before the Chamber, succeeded in 
obtaining a loan of 80,000,000 fr. for the development of 
the resources of Tonquin ; but, according to the Dépéche- 
Colontale of the 22 November : 


“The results of the loan seem to have been z#/, so far as the economic 
development of the colony goes, and at the same time onerous for its 
finances: here we have the deplorable effect of half measures, of that 
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frittering away which unfortunately is still our manner of acting in 
France.” 


Most of the money seems indeed to have been frittered 
away already, and beyond the works on the new railway line 
from Hanoi to China, there is nothing to show. 

A great deal is hoped in the future from the railway 
concession which has just been obtained by the Fives-Lille 
company from China. It is not likely that this speculation 
will bring much money to the contractors, who, for this 
purpose, have constituted themselves into a compagnie 
anonyme, working strictly under the control of the specially 
appointed Chinese administration. The full terms of the 
contract are published in a native Shanghai newspaper 
called the Yzh-wén Luh. Accounts have to be furnished 
every month as the work proceeds, and all proposed ex- 
penditure has to be sanctioned by China beforehand: the com- 
pany’s sole profit may only be a commission on the approved 
expenditure. The line is to connect Lung-chou, the new 
treaty port of Kwang Si, by way of the frontier gate called 
Chén-nan Kwan, with Langson in Tonquin. Lung-chou 
has only a population of 20,000, and its trade fell from 
420,000 in 1894 to £12,000 in 1895. But, if the French 
will only be easy with their transit dues, a good trade with 
Hongkong may develop. The concession to work the line 
is for 36 years, and the Chinese undertake to facilitate the 
procuring of coolie labour. On the other hand, the YVA- 
wén Luh of the 5th September states that the French have 
accepted tenders for the construction in seven stages of a 
line between Hanoi and Langson, at a cost of $824,000, 
each stage costing from $106,000 to $139,000. The two 
stages between Langson and Chén-nan Kwan have been 
contracted for for $312,000. According to the Dégéche- 
Coloniale of the 1oth October, this contract narrowly escaped 
repudiation ‘at home in consequence of hostile interpellations 
in the Chamber of Deputies; but the Minister for the 
Colonies seems to have explained things satisfactorily away : 


‘“‘ After these loyal and eloquent explanations, the Chamber gave, it 
appears, a bill of indemnity to the Under-Secretary for the Colonies.” 
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This system of paralysing interference and petty meddling 
on the part of irresponsible people in Paris, which not only 
hampers the reasonable freedom of governors, but extends 
downwards through the whole official body, is thus con- 
demned by a former governor-general, M. de Lanessan, in 
the Kappel : 


“The capital vice of centralisation is that it inculcates in all the colonial 
authorities a fear of responsibility ; or rather it increases that fear of it 
which every French functionary already nourishes at the bottom of his 
heart. I have seen such-and-such a lieutenant-governor, to whom I had 
already granted complete independence, on the one hand shirk the respon- 
sibility of taking steps without first telegraphing to me; whilst, on the 
other hand, in order to explain away his inaction, he told a long yarn, to 
all those who would swallow it, to the effect that I kept him too tightly in 
leading-strings.” 


The French colonists do not all seem very sanguine 
about the success of the much talked-of railway. The 
Mékong of the 7th September thus quotes a local corre- 
spondent : 

“The grass covers our boulevards ; the town seems dead. Here, there, 
big heaps of pebbles remind us that once upon a time great works were 
proclaimed ; but nobody believes any longer in the future great commer- 
cial railway line ; and if anyone who had visited Langson last year were 
to take it into his head to return, he would certainly hardly know himself 
again. ‘The whole trade in which there seems to be any show of activity 
is that in dried grass, for fuel, and that does not amount to much !” 

The agreement between the Fives-Lille Company and 
the Chinese provides that in case of dispute no foreigners 
shall be employed as arbitrators or umpires; only French- 
men or Chinese. Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to justify the following complaint of a Langson correspon- 
dent quoted in the A/¢kong of the 15th October : 


“Our charming railway administration has treated by private contract 
with a Chinese for the work of clearing away the dééris resulting from a 
serious land-slip which had recently taken place on the line ; and this to 
the detriment of properly equipped Europeans, who would have done the 
work on better terms.” 


This unreasonable jealousy of the industrious Chinese, 
to whom alone the French owe the modicum of prosperity 
their colony possesses, creeps out in various other ways. 
Thus M. Gaston Leriche, in a foolish leading article headed 
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“La Protection du Colon,” falls foul of the governor-general 
and his wife for buying their clothes at a Chinese tailor’s ; 
whilst another number of the journal in which he writes 
displays a similar overbearing spirit against the Annamese: 
and demands a punishment of twenty years’ ¢vavaux forcés 
for some native troops guilty of using insolent language to 
private Frenchmen drinking ata restaurant. If the French 
colonists expect the Chinese and Annamese to work with 
them loyally, the Avotectorat must not protect the protectors 
against the votégés, but must give all a share alike in 
the good things that fortune brings. 

A Hongkong paper, quoting the Semaine Coloniale of 
the 17th October, instances some striking examples of 
Chinese enterprise when Frenchmen hang back. ‘Thus, a 
condemned Government steamer, the Zozve, was sold the 
other day, at Saigon, for 36,300 francs, an absurdly low 
price in the opinion of that journal. The buyer is a Hong- 
kong Chinaman who makes it a speciality to purchase con- 
demned men-of-war or transports. As the Lozrve is the 
twentieth vessel he has thus bought, the business seems to 
be profitable. The Semazne deplores the fact that no 
Frenchmen sought to combine to buy the vessel, consider- 
ing the low price she fetched. It points out that French- 
men rail at the Chinese, but fall short themselves through lack 
of spirit and co-operation. Also, the materials of a rice 
mill, styled the Rzzerze Francarse, there, have in the same 
way been bought by a Chinese syndicate for $10,200. It 
is expected that they will get back their purchase money 
with a handsome profit besides. 

According to Mr. Tremlett, the budget of the newly 
acquired territory of Laos was established for the year 
1895 at £67,500, Cochin-china to contribute six-thirteenths, 
Tonquin five, and Cambodgia two ; but the Colonial Council 


rejected the proposition. The J/¢kong of the 8th of Sep- 
tember asks: 
“Whether Laos ought or ought not to have a delegate in the Conseil 


Supérieur des Colonies? Its budget, its extraordinary expenses are supplied 
by drafts upon the budgets of Cochin-china and Cambodgia, and also on 
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that of Annam-Tonquin. ... . Laos is attached to the French domain; 
it is annexed ; it is a colony, just as Cochin-china is. A resident-superior 
has already been sent to Laos, but he had the smartness to declare that his 
post might be suppressed without inconvenience.” 


An idiotic correspondent in the J/¢ékong of the 21st 
September, calling himself Zeno, ascribes the failure of 
Laos to 


“L’or Anglais. On le vit naguére fomenter les affreuses révolutions de 
YArménie. Lor Anglais, travaillerait il aussi l’Indo-Chine? Rien main- 
tenant ne saurait nous rassurer.” 


He then proceeds to speak in sensational style of the vast 
gold deposits in Attopeu, and the enormous teak forests of 
Luang-Prabang, which are zof to be administered. ‘‘ Ox 
ne le veut pas. Pourquor?” The not very consequent 
answer is: “ Des commissaires anglais parcourent constam- 
ment le Siam.” The Siamese, he goes on to say, despise 
the French, and he cites as evidence of this alleged fact the 
“outrages at Pétrin,” the ‘‘aggressions against the sailors 
of the V7Aere,” etc. It appears, however, that affairs. are 
not so desperate in Laos as Zeno would have us believe. 
An anonymous “ Societé des étains de Hin-Boun”’ has 
been constituted, with a capital of 210,000 francs, and is 
said to give great promise. Of course: 

“‘ Les administrateurs de cette société devront étre de nationalité fran- 
caise.”” 

Moreover Lieutenant Simon of the French navy has just 
arrived : his mission is to find out how to arrange 

‘For the passing across the island of Khone of the vessels destined for 
the Upper Mekong, and for the service organisation. It is also he who 


will discover a way through the rapids of Kemmarat for the steamer which 
is intended to run in the upper basin.” 


A more sensible correspondent, signing himself X., writes 
to the J/ékong of the 24th September, and points out that 
Frenchmen must make up their minds to work, instead of 
merely chattering, if they are to succeed. According to 
him, a “ Société d’études des mines d’Attopeu” has already 
been formed. 

The most recent Avenir du Tonkin has the following 
article on the relations between France and Siam, rendered 
acute by the Kadir trouble and similar affairs of late - 
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“Our affairs in Bangkok begin to take a decidedly singular turn, and 
our Minister for Foreign Affairs must have strong reasons for pretending 
to be ignorant of what is passing there. The situation becomes more 
grave from day to day, and we may at any moment expect a sudden 
rupture. One of the chief reasons is that they will not recognise our right 
to exercise jurisdiction over our protégés. The Royal government imprisons 
daily our protected subjects ; our representative may protest, but nothing 
is done, and only during the last few days more than three hundred 
Cambodians, our protégés, were imprisoned by the Siamese authorities. 
Other matters too, which should have been settled at once, remain in 
suspense and are the cause of endless negotiations. ‘Thus we have up to 
the present day not taken any steps to establish any consulates except at 
Khorat and Battambong, although since the signing of the Treaty we ought 
to have been officially represented at Ban-dua Mekong and at Oubone. 
We repeat, in presence of these very grave facts, which permit the Siamese 
authorities on all sides to expose our feebleness, and which damage our 
prestige immensely, if indeed we have any left, that we cannot explain the 
reserved attitude of our rulers in the metropolis. ‘Three days ago the 
Agence Havas telegraphed : * The Ministry know nothing about the con- 
flict in Siam.’ If we had acted with a strong hand, we might have given 
the English an excuse to land their marines, and we know that where our 
neighbours once establish themselves, it is hard to dislodge them after- 
wards. We feared perhaps a repetition of their proceedings in Egypt. 
On this account it is possible that we acted wisely in waiting for a more 
propitious opportunity. But to prepare for such an eventuality we must 
be more strongly represented in Bangkok from a maritime point of view. 
We must be able to occupy the town instantly so as to insure the safety 
of the foreign residents, and to avoid thus any intermeddling of other 
powers. Are we now in a position to recommence the game which we 
then lost? It would be easy to-day to come to an understanding with 
England about Siam—perhaps this has been effected already after the 
march of the Anglo-Egyptian forces upon Dongola—and to extend our 
protectorate over Siam. This is the main thing wanting to the renown of 
M. Rousseau. Our Indo-Chinese finances too would be greatly improved 
through such an act.” 


According to the latest news from China, M. Berthoin’s 
albumen works at Hoihow in Hainan have been destroyed 
by a Chinese mob. Mention is also made of a similar 
factory at Chinkiang, in China, but not under French 
management. The Dépéche Coloniale of the 11th October 
thus describes the new industry : 

“The yarns from the factory of MM. Bourgoin-Meffre at Hanoi can 
compete advantageously with those from Bombay, thanks to the initiative 


of M. Berthoin, founder of the albumen factories, who offers the products 
of Hanoi in exchange for the eggs needed for his industry.” 





— — 
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It is stated that these yarns are already selling in the 


markets of Ha-tinh: they are 


“Plus soigné et plus blanc. .. Les chinois eux-mémes commencent 
a faire leurs apprivisionnements chez M. Berthoin,” 


On the 16th of June the Thanh-hoa establishment alone 
received and employed 20,000 eggs. Everyone will be 
glad to congratulate the French upon the success of such 
legitimate enterprise as this : it is only their own incorrigible 
and narrow-minded system of protection which at once 
defeats its own ends and deprives them of a fuller measure 
of sympathy. In an article headed ‘‘ Protection mal com- 
prise,” the Mékong of the 7th September gives an account 
of a circular issued by M. Briére, resident-general at Hué, 
calling for information on behalf of a Parisian firm of the 
Faubourg St. Denis, desirous of selling to the Annamese 


‘Glaces, cadres, miroirs, consoles, jardinitres, psychés, marbles, etc., 
dorés et autres.” 


The Dépéche Coloniale of the 14th October takes the 
matter up, ridiculing this waste of time and trouble: 


“Tt seems to us that the Annamite, who lives in a reed hut, sleeping 
under one mosquito curtain with his pigs, is scarcely more likely to trouble 
himself about gilt furniture and Psychés than Dr. Chautemps is likely to 
do about the prosperity of our colonies.” 


Why not leave these things to the Chambers of Com- 
merce? So inquires the Mékong. The answer is that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Hanoi has already resigned its 
functions, whilst their colleagues of Saigon are threatening 
to do the same. The J/ékong congratulates the Hanoi 
Chamber upon its action, and says that 


“Leur decision est sur le point d’étre suivie par la Chambre de Com- 
merce de Saigon.” 


The ground of the Hanoi resignation appears to be that 
M. Rousseau was “deaf or evasive” in reply to their 
‘protest against Chinese invasion.” And 


“We desire that, as in France, the quality of being a Frenchman shall 
be necessary in order to compete for contracts.” 


The late governor-general, however, had little oppor- 
tunity left to him to show favouritism, except indeed that 
favouritism which the Frenchmen desire exclusively for 
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themselves. In calling for public tenders for steam floatiag 
shears for Haiphong, and for the wood and metal necessary 
for three floating piers along the Cuacam watercourse, for a 
sea-going tug, a river tug, Haiphong improvement works, 
etc., the proclamation of the governor-general is careful to 
stipulate that all applicants must be French. This system 
of buying in the dearest market, and forcing the nation to 
place public money in private pockets, naturally leads to 
scamped work and great peculation. For instance, at Hanoi : 


“The revolving bridge in front of the market has been constructed in 
such a way that at this moment it cannot be opened. Now, this is a bridge 
which dates from six months ago, and has cost 83,000 fr.”’ 


The much vaunted military districts established by M. de 
Lanessan seem to be as full of pirates as ever; even so 
near to Haiphong as Sept-Pagodes and Phu-lang-thuong, 
frequent brushes take place ; it is with the greatest difficulty 
that the preliminary works on the Langson railway can be 
undertaken, and the bandits are continually on the gzz v7ve 
to secure good fat Frenchmen for ransom. The Mckoug 
of the 7 September says : 


“ De plus, Luong-tam-ky est bien loin de posséder, comme on I’annonce 
& grand fracas, 800 hommes solidement armés.” 


This has reference to a letter from Cho-moi to the cho 
du Tonkin, stating that, 


“La situation est trés-grave. Luong-tam-ky dispose de 800 fusils a tir 
rapide,” 


and pleading that an able delegate of the government, con- 
versant with Chinese, should be sent to Cho-chu. M. 
Rousseau’s recent journey to the third military district 
seems to have been in connection with the organization of 
a column which it is proposed to station at Cho-chu this 
winter. The total French forces in Indo-China at this 
moment, including the auxiliary services and the gen- 
darmerie, number 24,500 men, 10,000 of whom are French- 
men or Europeans; to wit, 4,800 infantry marine, 3,600 
foreign legion, 1,300 artillerymen. The native tirailleurs 
number 14,100, and besides these there are 10,000 native 
militia. Great things were expected from General Dodds ; 
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but he had no sooner got out than quarrels and intrigues 
commenced : after a few months’ absence from France, he is 
once more in Marseilles. There is some mystery about his 
recall. Some say it is because he is a creole—presumably 
they mean a creole in the popular but erroneous sense of an 
“octoroon,” and not in the more accurate sense of a pure 
white man born in the West Indies or Southern States of 
America. The MW/¢ékong of the 24th September says: 

““The Dodds business will do no good to M. Rousseau ;” 
and, again, on the rst October: 

“Recalled as he was without any reason that will hold water having 
been given, replaced without ground in his command of the Indo-China 
troops which had only just been entrusted to him, the town of Marseilles 
Is preparing a reception,” etc. 

The latest Courrier d’ Haiphong chronicles the appearance 
of brigands in different parts of Tonquin. In many dis- 
tricts, the brigands retreat before the troops, to resume 
activity the moment they retire. The brigands then levy 
requisitions on the villages. Should any village fail to 
furnish supplies to them, or give information to the French 
troops, the brigands destroy the place and massacre the 
people. The vengeance taken strikes terror, and the 
brigands hold their own. The country they infest stretches 
so far that the military cannot occupy it. The brigands 
easily keep out of their way, and maintain hold upon the 
villages by keeping faith with them in the matter of 
requisitions, by levying only a fixed quantity, and by paying 
for any supplies they demand in excess. 

What tends as much as anything to ruin the prospects of 
the French colony—so much of it at least as is not already 
ruined by a crushing tariff and harassing general taxation— 
is the incessant squabbling which goes on between the civil, 
military, and naval authorities with each other, on the one 
hand, and with the Colonial Office, the press, the public 
bodies, and the individual colonists on the other. M. 
Cuers de Cogolin, the energetic editor of the Courrier 
@’ Haiphong, has after a ten years’ career just abandoned 
the colony in a state of découragement profond. M. 
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Lanessan is one of the few French governors who has had 
any persistent policy, but even he was occasionally spoken 
of in Tonquin, with unfair flippancy, as a fumzste ; General 
Reste and Admiral Fournier both shook the Tonquin dust 
off their shoes under his gévance ; and finally his own 
government summarily recailed him for intriguing with 
the press. The comptrollers of customs, M. Coqui at 
Haiphong, and M. de Montaignac at Tourane, both had 
to defend themselves against spiteful charges when the 
writer was enjoying the honour of their hospitality. M. 
Coqui horsewhipped his accuser in the public street. The 
same thing in other French colonies; for instance the 
New Caledonian Assembly, after being dissolved by a 
hostile governor, re-elects twelve opposition candidates out 
of sixteen, and protests against the present governor’s 
being continued in his post. What has recently taken 
place in Madagascar in connection with M. Laroche's 
removal everyone knows: that country seems on the high- 
road to economical ruin. The colonists at Mahé wonder 
why the Indian government runs its railway at a distance of 
two kilometres from the French frontier, thus making it 
impossible for exports to choose the French seaport route. 
How can they expect trade to be directed into the jaws of 
a tarif-général? Nor do local residents give more satisfac- 
tion than governors and generals ; the colonists at Tourane, 
the oldest French foothold in Annam, send up a wail about 
the absence of all encouragement by their authorities. At 
Quangnam the resident forbids the circulation of oxen or 
hides in his province, and without intelligible reason 
thus puts a stop to the chief local trade: at his public 
reception he carefully omits to invite any local French 
colonists. The Saigon journalists complain of neglect and 
rudeness at the official receptions. They grumble because 
Mme. Rousseau sends a boy round with her cards. M. 
Louis Dutilh thus writes of an official in Tonquin : 


“In the suburbs of Hanoi . . . two of our compatriots possess a farm 
the rapid development of which offended the functionary in question. If 
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you add to this the fact that our two colonists are newspaper-men, you 
will easily be able to understand to what length the hatred of a paid 
official can go.” 

He then proceeds at length with the old story of official 
spite and obstruction. M. Jules Siegfried has been institut- 
ing careful inquiries as to the comparative number of 
officials employed by the English and French Colonial 
Offices. The former costs about 900,000 fr., and pays 
79 employés, whilst the latter costs 800,000 fr. and pays 
231 employés. The vice of the home department is that of 
the colonies,—too many officials, mostly under-paid, nearly 
all underworked and twiddling their thumbs : 


“One ought to see with what a multiplicity of details the functionaries 
of our colonial administration are encumbered. It is there that a liberal 
decentralisation is necessary ; but it must be added that this will never 
be possible until the deputies and senators for the colonies will, on their 
part, respect the authority and the legitimate attributes of governors, and 
abstain from meddling by raising difficulties on every petty colonial 
question.” 

Take again the French postal and telegraph service, 
which costs Indo-China $293,000 a year. The practice of 
closing all business establishments for a few hours during 
the szesta, instead of keeping the post-office open from 8 to 
8 all day, and the fact that all easterns are early risers, 
drives the Chinese and the natives to remit their money by 
junks, as the 80 post-office agents, drawing salaries amount- 
ing to 620,300 fr. a year, totally fail to satisfy the public : 


“Offices shut just exactly at the hours when the activity of business 
transactions amongst the natives and the Chinese merchants is at its 
greatest.” 

The French have a natural bent towards discipline, which 
is sometimes apt to degenerate into martinetism. French 
banks even in Paris contain innumerable guichets, at which 
most of the clerks have for the greater part of their time 
nothing todo. French steamers are onlytoo apt to leave even 
engaged cargo behind rather than keepirregular hours. Even 
to change a few sovereigns at a French money-changer’s, 
one often has to waste time by filling up printed forms. 
The whole of French public and commercial life is eaten up 
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with useless scribbling, red-tape, registration, regulations, 
prohibitions, petty charges, restrictions, delays, counter- 
checks, and what not. ‘ Administration” is one of the 
cankerworms which gnaws at the vitals of the nation, and 
this natural bent of course spreads to the colonies, where, 
having insufficient to feed on, it “se replie sur elle-méme” : 
the number of Tonquin decrees, avréts, and orders is stu- 
pendous. The Wékong of the 1oth September publishes a 
long list of Rules sanctioned by the President of the 
Republic touching the Réorganisation de la Police de 
Cochin-chine. Another number gives a similar list con- 
cerning Le Service Forestier en Cochin-chine. Everything 
is vz this and vw that, sur la proposition of somebody : for 
instance: here is the official nomination of a panka-coolie 
to the post of peon! 


‘Par arrété du lieutenant-gouverneur /.7. de la Cochin-chine en date du 
6 Octobre 1896: Le nommé Duong-van-Loc, tireur de panka, est nommé 
planton au secrétariat du gouvernement.” 


One of the local journals pokes a little fun at this, and 
ironically asks who has been appointed as the new panka- 
coolie : 

“Une chose nous inquiéte pourtant : Qui a été nommé tireur de panka 
en remplacement de Duong-van-Loc ” ? 


A French official who had been sent out by the Ministry 
of Commerce on a mission of enquiry once remarked to the 
writer that the best thing for Tonquin would be to pawn it 
to the directors of the Hongkong Bank, and let them ap- 
point their own administration. A British deputy-commis- 
sioner in India or Burma, himself speaking the local tongue, 
and aided by a couple of English juniors, half a dozen half- 
caste clerks, and a few native police, does as much effective 
work as a whole province full of French colonial officials. 
The extraordinary part of the business is that the French 
colonists never seem capable of learning a lesson from ex- 
perience. In Indo-China they have the example of Hong- 
kong and Singapore. In New Caledonia those of Fiji and 
Australia. In Madagascar that of Zanzibar. The very 
best thing for Indo-China would of course be to charter a 
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British company or engage a British governor for, say, ten 
years, to start the concern: it would not in the least matter 
if such of the French officials now there who are fairly com- 
petent were left there, so long as they obeyed the orders of 
the British governor, whose chief virtue would consist in 
letting every one alone, and, as far as possible, doing nothing 
on his own initiative. But as this salutary course is, of 
course, impossible in the nature of things, the next best plan 
would be to pitch all copies of the Tariff into the sea ; throw 
open the whole country free for ten years; put a stop to 
the gambling monopolies ; insist (as is done in Burma) on 
every responsible official both speaking and reading the 
language ; abolish the siesta; and put all nationalities upon 
an equal trade footing. First create your prosperous, and 
thus taxable, material ; then consider where best to put on 
your taxes. 

The writer has personally received every kindness from 
the French of all ranks and classes in Indo-China, and he 
therefore trusts that, in speaking out his mind, he will not 
be accused of ingratitude. The supposed jealousy of 
French success is absolutely non-existent in England, 
where the already subsisting strong sympathy would soon 
develop into enthusiastic co-operation, if French commerce 
and French finance would only shew a little common sense, 
and abandon the ‘ dog-in-the-manger” counsels persisted 
in by a large portion of the French press. At the moment 
he writes the subjoined telegram arrives from Paris, and 
he heartily hopes that steps will be taken before long to 
improve French trade, both with the colonies and else- 
where : 

‘““THE FRENCH SHIPPING TRADE. 

“Paris, Wednesday, 2 Dec.—The ‘Soleil’ to-day declares the French 

mercantile marine to be in a deplorable condition, and says that the 


remedy would be to return to wiser economic doctrines, and to remove all 
impediments to the foreign trade of France, from customs’ tariffs to port 


regulations ” — Reuter. 














THE DUTCH IN ATJEH. 
By A. G. C. van Dvvt. 


Wuen | wrote the paper upon Atjeh, published in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review of January and April, 1895, my 
chief object was to call attention to the valuable works of 
Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, as I am firmly convinced that it 
would prove greatly to the country’s advantage if they, 
and especially his “ Mekka” and ‘Der Mahdt,” were 
better known in influential quarters. 

I could then scarcely avoid to say some words on the 
Dutch war, but I never meant to give this part of the 
subject much prominence, as it is really impossible to give a 
clear and complete account of the strife, without the addition 
of a good topographical map and without entering in more 
detail than can be devoted to the subject in an English 
Review. 

As, however, the latest events seem to ask for some 
explanation I will try to give it as succinctly as possible. 

The readers of my former paper will excuse my now 
repeating, that, apart from everlasting petty feuds between 
the innumerable chiefs, there are in Atjéh two great 
parties : the 4’dat¢-party and the party of the U’lema.* 

Both these parties at the beginning of the war were 
as one against the Dutch. 

When the war beganf the Dutch leaders had not the 

* 4’dat=customs of the country, ‘‘ customary law.” Most chiefs and a 
great portion of the people are of this party, but they do not often dare to 
act upon their convictions, when there is a strong opposition from the 
priests. 

U’lemé =the learned priests or expounders of the religious Muhammadan 
law. 

+ Before the war began there was an opening in this direction. In or 


about 1873 prompt and resolute action could have averted the war. The 
Sultan, as will be seen from former articles, had a shadow of a right over the 
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advantage thata part of the people sided with the invaders. 
It was only afterwards that it became clear that if allies 
were to be found they must come from the 4’dat-party, 
and that some of its chiefs would gladly take the Dutch 
side, if they only could be sure of not having to suffer for 
it, from their own countrymen. But, as I have already said 
in my former paper, the impression that the unbelievers 
are irresistible was never really given in Atjch, for just 
when this result was nearly obtained and the Dutch troops 
moved unmolested even in the highlands, there was a 
reversal of policy in high quarters and the fatal “concen- 
tration-policy” of “84-85 slowly but surely undid all that 
was gained. The authorities meant it as a token of con- 
fidence in the peaceful intentions of a large part of the 
people of Atjéh. The Atjehnese considered it as a 
symptom of weakness and in many cases it proved detri- 
mental to the men who had at last taken the Dutch side. 
So, of course, the well-meaning chiefs could scarcely be 
convinced of the power of the Dutch to protect them under 
all circumstances. 

In 1893 however there was a change for the better. 

The disorderly conduct of some bands of the ‘“ priest- 
party” (a conduct, it should be said, which was rather the 
rule amongst them, as these born robbers never made much 
difference between friend and foe) stimulated the desire of 
some very influential Gampongs (villages) to get rid of 
them by the aid of the Dutch troops. Again overtures 
were made to the Dutch authorities and this time they 
were accepted. 

The man who made them was Toekoe Oemar* (Toekoe = 
whole country. But he never was strong enough to enforce his authority. 
In 1873 some overtures were made by him to the Indian authorities. If 
these then had done what they did in Siak in 1858 and the English 
authorities, in 1875, did in Malaya (cf. Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, vol. 27: ‘‘ British Rule in Malaya,” by Mr. Swettenham) the course 
of events would have been quite a different one. Happy the country 
which at such critical moments has the right man in the right place! 
In India, just at that moment, he seems not to have been present, or was 
napping, or travelling. In any case he did not hear. 

* “Oe” in Dutch spelling reads as English “ oo.” —Ep. 
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Sir) one of the political adventurers described in a former 
paper. At first only the chief of a small band of followers, 
but then already distinguishing himself by great personal 
courage and especially by craft, he had worked himself up 
to being “ Lord of the Sea,” z.c. master of nearly the whole 
of the west-coast of Atjéh. 

This man understood exceedingly well the art of making 
himself beloved and dreaded amongst his countrymen and 
better still that of gaining influence by wealthy and aristo- 
cratic marriages. 

One of his wives, apparently his headwife, is Tjoet- 
dién,* a daughter of Toekoe Nanta, chief of the Moekim 


* Tjoet means “little.” As to the language of Atjeh cf the works of 
Dr. Snouck Hurgronje and of Resident Langen. It is closely related to 
Malay with many Arabic words. The researches of Dr. Niemann in 
Delft prove that there is a great affinity between the language of Atjeh and 
the Tjam in Kambodia, which supports the theory that different parts of 
the Indian Archipelago got their population from these parts of India. 

As to the toponymical features of the country, here are some instances : 

Lam means village, or what is expressed by the suffix fov or foun in 
English. So Zam pisang, djamoe, ara, koenjet, baroe: of the pisangs, of 
the guests, of the figs, of the cuzcuma (=koenjet), new village. 

Kroeng means river (pure Tjam ; the word does not occur in any other 
language of the archipelago). 

Pakan means market place. Pakan kroeng tjoect=(one of the strong- 
holds) market place of the little river. 

Rajoet and Raja =large or big. 

Blang =rice field (sawah in Malay). Zjot=steep, thus : hill. 

ZTjot Sabtoe = Saturday hill. Bak=tree. Lak tjoe=tjoe tree, meaning 
a kind of wood of which sword sheaths are made. 

Gé=hill, but more especially hill with shrub and consequently also : 
cliff, opening between two steep hills. G/ kambing=goats’ cliff. For 
mount the pure Malay word Jdeekit is also in use. 

Mon =smail lake, pond, pit. 

Oedjong =cape, promontory. 

Ach itself seems to be the name of a tree, only to be found in that 
country. 

Many of the names are taken from animals and plants, particular to the 
country, having no equivalent in other languages. 

Siroen is a kind of wood. Seven a particular fish. 

In the names of men Fe means prince. /otjoet=little prince, is the son 
of a princess, when she is married toa man of no aristocracy. The people 
of Atjth (like most seafaring people and mountaineers?) are given to 
shortening the words, as may be seen by comparing the Malay equivalents. 
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(a district, or properly a Oeleébalangship or Chiefship of 
the xxv Moekim). This man is either dead or so aged as 
to be of no account. The real Oeleébalang is his son. 
As he is quite or nearly an idiot, the acting chief is Toekoe 
Oemar, or rather his wife, who makes him do what she 
likes. 

Some years ago (and the man cannot have much changed 
since, as he still is comparatively young, 35 to 40 years of 
age), a good and very impartial observer described Toekoe 
Oemar as shrewd, even amongst the Atjéhnese, handsome 
for his race, a gentleman amongst his people; energetic, 
enterprising, a man of many gifts, very ambitious, fully 
resolved to do what is humanly possible to become a real 
reigning chief. A pity it is that he is an opium-eater or 
smoker, like almost all men of Atjeéh. It is probably this 
which makes him in a high degree a man of the moment, 
fickle, given to sudden outbursts of temper, difficult to 
understand and to manage. In fact, as a rule, it was only 
the Assistant-Resident Kroesen, whom he fully trusted, 
and whose advice he almost always followed. But his 
particular quality, or rather lack of the good quality of 
stability, often spoilt his own well-conceived plans. More- 
over, as most Atjehnese, he is exceedingly vain, and—as 
Orientals are only, in exceptional cases, thoroughly under- 
stood by Europeans—often must have been hurt by words 
or actions, which amongst white people would have passed 
unperceived, as not meant in bad part or as quite innocent. 
In May, '93, the then military Governor of Atjéh, Deykerhof, 
rescinded an order by which the export of wares out of the 
Dutch defensive lines had not been allowed. As a con- 
sequence many men of Atjeh came to sell their goods and 
buy necessaries. Returning home, they were often plun- 
dered by their countrymen. Toekoe Oemar here saw an 
opening. He put himself at the head of the opposition 





Sa (satoe) one; doewa (doewa) two; /ehée (tiga) three ; fe¢ (ampat) four ; 

limong (lima) five; nam (anam) six; foedjoeh (toedjoet) seven; /apan 

(delapan) eight ; stkoereng (sembilan) nine ; sepoe/oeh (sepoelat) ten. 
Stkoereng for nine is very curious. It means: one fails = ix. 
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against the robbers, and in July, ‘93, men of his Gampong 
Lam Manjang killed a robber chief Panglima Hassan and 
some of his party. Retaliating, one Toekoe Bess burned 
Lam Manjang, and murdered some of the villagers. Toekoe 
Oemar then killed Toekoe Bess and forty of his followers, 
and after this, on the 19 July, went to Assistant-Resident 
Kroesen, offering to drive the enemy out of the whole of 
the xxv Moekim (District) (of which the vi Moekim of 
Toekoe Oemar’s wife is a part), if he could get pardoned 
(for former acts of which later on). He was assisted by 
Dutch troops, and allowed to fetch his panglimas (chief- 
officers) from the west coast. This was conceded (of course 
also by Governor Deykerhof) and Toekoe Oemar suc- 
ceeded in doing what he promised. Amongst others he 
took the stronghold Xa/oet which the Dutch never could 
get, also because they never could discover where the 
fortifications really were, one instance of the difficulties 
caused by the most luxurious growth, of which I already 
said some words in my former paper. 

When the enemy had been. driven out of the xxv 
Moekim, Toekoe Oemar and fifteen of his followers took 
the oath of allegiance and he got the name of Toekoe 
Djohan Pahalawang, with the title of Panglima Prang 
Besar or great military chief. In the following year he 
drove the enemy out of the greater part of the xxvi Moekim, 
so that the war-party only remained in the xxii Moekim, 
the third great division of Atjéh and the most difficult 
part of the highlands. 

To all the districts, from which the war-party was driven, 
peace and prosperity were visibly returning. So much so, 
that the able Editor of the De/z-Courant, who had been 
very sceptical, wrote home, that during a visit in Atjch, 
he had been astonished by the amelioration he had wit- 
nessed. (Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant of 15 March, 
1895.) 

Suddenly and quite unexpected by the authorities in Atjeh 
(Assistant-Resident Kroesen was absent for the sake of 
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health) the face of affairs changed. Toekoe Oemar bluntly 
refused his co-operation in an expedition against the xxii 
Moekim, which had been resolved on by common consent. 
He went home with his followers, whilst the Dutch troops 
were already marching, uncovering by his action the high- 
ways to the Dutch outlying posts. If orders had not been 
promptly reversed even the position of Kotta-Raja, the 
centre of the defence, could have been raided by bands of 
the enemy. As it was, the garrisons of five or six im- 
portant fortifications were cut off and had first to be 
relieved. 

It is quite easy, of course, to explain this conduct of 
Toekoe Oemar by the theory that he was a traitor from 
the beginning, that he never meant to be fair, that all his 
fighting of the war-party was only a cleverly acted comedy, 
and that the almighty dollar had much more to do with his 
victories than the tremendous shooting, in which there was 
not much killing. According to this view Toekoe Oemar 
left when he saw nothing more could be obtained, and 
some even pretend thet ke really meant to draw away 
from Kotta-Raja the bulk of the ‘Dutch’ trooss and take 
up himself the posit-on ia their “absence: ui 

This easy explanation indeed is too simple, smacks too 
much of the melodramatic and is not in accordance with 
the facts. It can be proved that Toekoe Oemar in all 
these expeditions a payé de sa personne, that the encounters 
were not at all insignificant to his men, and, as to his 
defection, it has never been established that he really sided 
with the war-party. He indeed went home, but only put 
himself upon the defensive, not taking part in fights before 
—as a matter of course—he was in his turn attacked by the 
Dutch. 

The weak point, however, in the old co-operation with 
Toekoe Oemar had always been the profound disgust of 
the Dutch army and navy for the natives of Atjéh, whom 
they consider as a very low and immoral people. It is 


not easy to run counter to sucha general opinion which must 
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necessarily sometimes lead to difficulties. As to Toekoe 
Oemar there were still other causes for their disgust. 

As soon as Toekoe Oemar had gained the supremacy 
over almost all the chiefs upon the west coast of Atjeh and 
had driven a very lucrative trade, mostly in pepper, he 
had already made overtures to the Dutch authorities, and 
even had rendered them some services during the first 
negotiations with the /dém of Tenom, the well-known 
chief in the Nisero affair. Some time after this he again 
offered to be the mediator, and as such he was a passenger 
in the warship enxkoelen. When he and his followers 
went ashore they murdered nearly all the sailors in the 
sloop. Of course, nothing then came of the mediation, and 
Toekoe Oemar was considered as an arch-traitor—the 
more so as some time afterwards he and his followers 
raided a merchant-ship, the //oé-Canton. 

it only afterwards transpired that Toekoe Oemar was not 
treated in the warship as he should have been, that officers 
and men had given far too much vent to their prejudices, 
and that even when already in the sloop he had been most 
cruelly insulted and injured. As to the Hok-Canton it 
appeared that the captain of that ship had wanted to make 
him a prisoner 01 worse, and to deliver him up dead or alive 
to his enemies. 

In any case when Toekoe Oemar got his pardon from 
the authorities in Atjeéh he must have been able to clear 
himself sufficiently, as neither General Deykerhof nor 
Mr. Kroesen, both most honourable men, would else have 
come to an understanding with him. Notwithstanding this 
the impression remained, and it may easily be supposed 
that Toekoe Oemar did not feel himself quite safe, espe- 
cially now that his friend, Mr. Kroesen, wasaway. Nothing 
certain however as to this has transpired, although plentiful 
is the crop of legends that sprang up, mostly under the 
influence of the aversion which is very widely spread 
amongst the rank and file against every man of Atjeh. 

The most likely theory is that, especially in the 
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xxll_ Moekim, there had grown unawares an exceedingly 
strong recrudescence of fanaticism, and that Toekoe Oemar 
clearly saw that even 47s influence would be far too weak 
to master it. This then would be the cause why he really 
did not wish to run the risk of an expedition in those parts. 
And it explains at the same time why some other chiefs, 
whom the Dutch never had any reason to distrust, were 
quite powerless against this sudden revival of general 
fanaticism. 

What had to be done after the defection of Toekoe 
Oemar was promptly and brilliantly done. Heavy re- 
inforcements were sent from Java, and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army (General Vetter, known through the 
affair of Lombok) himself came over. 

First the garrisons of the outlying forts were relieved 
and the fortifications destroyed. Then the bands of the 
war-party and the bands of Toekoe Oemar were attacked 
and beaten wherever they showed themselves. After 
some months the enemy apparently was quite subdued, 
and if the Dutch army had to regret the lives of many 
very promising men, the losses never were so great as 
exaggerated reports made them. Competent authorities 
compute the total loss as 200 officers and men, killed and 
seriously disabled, which means not so large a number as 
disease carries away in the times of inaction. The Dutch 
Indian army after the operations is not only quite as 
efficient as before them but even more so. This has been 
effected not only by drawing upon the strong reserves but 
also by the special care given to the physical and sanitary 
condition of the men. Moreover it is well known that an 
army which sees real active service is a great attraction 
for fighting material of the best kind. 

For all that it may be said that, after these efforts, the 
Dutch now have only again arrived in 1896 at the point 
where they were already in 84. In a sense this is true, 
but the great difference is that they have since learned a 
lesson. What was done in that year most certainly will 
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not be repeated. What should have been done then, most 
certainly will be done now. The direction will not (as 
then was done with very good but too optimistic intentions) 
be taken out of the hands of the military chiefs. What 
then was done for a time will now most probably be a kind 
of permanent institution, in any case for some years to 
come. As long as the Dutch troops in 1884 were always 
upon the move, ready at any given moment to fall upon 
evil-doers, peace and tranquillity reigned, confidence and 
prosperity returned. All this came to an end when the 
so-called “‘ concentration” was decided upon. Not much 
as yet has transpired as to actual projects. But it looks 
as if three strong flying columns will be formed, lying 
in different well-chosen encampments, and that these will 
be continually upon the move, till confidence is sufficiently 
restored, to begin with further measures of peaceful organ- 
ization. 

It should be added that this policy has the hearty support 
of all competent military men, and that the actual Governor- 
General and the Minister of the Colonies are just the men 
to endorse it. And public opinion is satisfied that this 
system is not at all beyond what may be reasonably ex- 
pected from the Dutch nation. 


After the above was in proof the following facts as to 
the actual situation in Atjéh have been elicited in the 
debate of the second chamber of the States-General (debate 
upon the Colonial Budget, 13 Nov. 1896). 

In the first place it may be stated that all the speakers 
of the different fractions of the house were unanimous in 
supporting the Government. Everybody appeared to be 
convinced that the actual policy should be persevered in, 
till Atjéh was thoroughly subjugated and pacified. And it is 
quite clear that with a few exceptions the whole country is 


of the same opinion. 
Some difference existed about details as to the means 
to the desired end, but, as nobody insisted, after the 
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Minister had given elucidations and the debate ended in 
an almost unanimous vote of confidence, the actual situa- 
tion and principal measures for the future will be sufficiently 
known from his discourse. 

As to Toekoe-Oemar: Some members had tried to 
explain his conduct by former acts of the Dutch-Indian 
public and authorities. 

The Minister declared: ‘“ Really no explanation is pos- 
sible. We simply know nothing at all about his motives. 
It is not even probable that we shall ever know, as most 
likely Toekoe-Oemar himself does not know them. If his 
action is to be deplored, I add that most certainly nobody 
at this moment deplores it more than Toekoe-Oemar him- 
self.” 

Later on the Minister called it: 


“ Decidedly untrue that Toekoe-Oemar could have been under the im- 
pression of being slighted by the new Army-Commander, General Vetter, or 
that he may have thought that this Commander did not like him. (It should 
be remembered that when the defection of Toekoe-Oemar became known 
the Indian papers published different theories to solve the puzzle. Amongst 
these was a tale that Toekoe-Oemar had been slighted by the new Commander 
of the Dutch Indian army, when he went from Batavia to Sumatra to 
inspect the situation in Atjth. This decidedly was not the case. The 
most plausible explanation to the general Indian public seems still to be 
that Toekoe-Oemar, not at all liking the expedition to Lamkrak, was 
suddenly possessed by the old plundering demon, thinking there would be 
a chance of raiding Kotta-Rajah whilst the Dutch troops were away. But 
really nothing at all is known and nothing can be known, as it always is 
difficult to know a native’s mind and certainly so, when he does not know 
it himself.”) , 

As to the actual situation the Minister said : 

“The people of Atjeh clearly, by our military operations, got the im- 
pression that we are by far the stronger party. Never did the Atjthnese 
know so well as now, that we are the masters of the situation and mean to 
remain it. Of course, this impression and what we gain by it should be 
consolidated. We actually not only have maintained our concentrated 
position but outside of it we have three fortified encampments, each with 
one battalion and some artillery. Of these encampments, at a distance of 
some eight or ten kilometres from the concentrated line, 

One is in the xxv _moekim at Loknga 

<5 ‘5 Xxvi »» upon the Blan Bintang near ‘jot Mantjang 

+ XXli 55 at Samatani. 

The eventualities of the war have led us to occupy these positions and 
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they should be maintained. From them continually incursions are made 
to prevent conglomerations of enemies, and the throwing-up of fortifica- 
tions and also to protect the peaceful inhabitants. Since this system came 
into practice it may be said that all is quiet. But this is not absolute : nor 
is it that there is nothing more to do for the military. On the contrary, all 
these garrisons have to be continually ready and are often upon the move 
to fight some bands and drive them out of the peaceful districts. 


It should be understood that these bands are never very 
numerous. It is the Guerilla usual in such difficult 
mountainous regions. The casualties are slight, the 
greatest difficulty lying in the exertions of marching and 
countermarching in a rugged, sometimes swampy, and 
always very wooded, country. 

The Minister pertinently declared that there was no 
difference of opinion between the authorities in India and 
the authorities at home, except, and quite naturally, about 
some details regarding which he could not yet make up his 
mind without more information. For instance, they wished 
in Atjeh to connect the outlying encampments and the 
concentration line by steam-tramways. As yet he was 
unable to say if this would be justified by the circum- 
stances. 

On the other hand, he had a conviction that it would 
be very desirable to strengthen the Warcchaussce (a very 
effective corps of mounted army-police) which corps had 
already rendered very great services. A decision had not 
yet been taken. 

As to other measures : some of the members had “ pre- 
conised ’ some special maritime measures. Others thought 
something could be done by having the duties (along the 
coast) levied by Government functionaries against an 
indemnification of the chiefs of each coast-State. 

The Minister demonstrated that by the actual maritime 
measures (a Navigation Act) the situation along the coast 
could not be called unsatisfactory. On the contrary, 
according to the reports he received since last meeting the 
members, the political and economical status of the coast 
governments was fairly good. It often happened that our 
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authorities were called in to decide upon differences and 
these decisions were acquiesced in. 

The ports of Edi, Telok Semawah, Oleh-leh, the 
Sabang-bay in Poeloe-weh, Poeloe-Raja and Melaboeh had 
been opened. 

As to the duties: as a rule, they were already levied 
by Government-functionaries upon the east-coast and in 
some places of the north-coast. It is well known how- 
ever that the native system of levying them is very 
defective and this makes it almost impossible to take the 
duties simply into our hands against an indemnification to 
the chiefs. It should be remembered that it had needed 
years before this system was arranged in the ports upon the 
east-coast of Sumatra and the same most certainly will be 
the case in the ports upon the coast of Atjéh. 

After the Minister had spoken, most of the former 
speakers declared themselves satisfied, and it may be fairly 
assumed that nearly the whole assembly was of the opinion 
of one of the Members who said: “I gave vent to some 
objections in my former speech, but I have to confess that 
the Minister has poured out to us undoctored wine and 
I gladly add: his wine is of a quality that quite agrees 
with my palate.” 
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ESSAYS BY SANSCRITISTS—THE GURUPUJA 
KAUMUDI.* 


By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 


Tuis is a collection of short essays on philological subjects, connected with 
the Sanskrit language and literature, dedicated to Professor Weber, in honour 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his assumins the degree of Doctor at the 
University of Breslau. It is prefaced by a letter from Hofrath Biihler, 
in which he enumerates the services of Professor Weber to Sanskrit re- 
search. Hofrath Biihler recalls the fact that Professor Weber published 
by way of a Doctorial Dissertation, a specimen of the White Yajurveda. 
He then draws attention to the great edition of the sacred books of the 
Madhyandina, by which ‘you made accessible to Sanskritists without 
external aid in rapid succession the Samhita, the mighty Brahmana, and 
the Siitra with the indigenous commentaries.” Professor Weber has been, 
in fact, the great pioneer who has opened out to European scholars the 
uncleared jungles of Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. He is, perhaps, best 
known by his writings on Vedic ritual and his history of Indian literature, 
but he has left few corners of “ Indology” unexplored. The drama, the 
Epics, the lexicographers have all come under his notice. Hofrath Biihler 
lays stress upon the Professor’s services to Jina literature. Among others 
Professor Ed. Miiller in his Beitrige zur Grammatik des Jaina Prakrit 
acknowledges his obligations to him. It may be predicted with certainty 
that his writings will always be indispensable to all students of the religious 
literature of this somewhat neglected Indian sect. 

The first essay in the volume is from the pen of the late Professor Roth. 
He writes on the Vibhidaka, the Terminalia Bellerica of Roxburgh, a tree 
which the Indians, since Vedic times, have always looked upon as uncanny 
(unheimlich). Its evil reputation is due to two facts, that its fruits were 
used for the purpose of gambling (as we learn from Rig Veda 10, 34), 
and its terribly repulsive smell. With reference to the latter peculiarity, 
Professor Roth quotes an interesting passage from the journal of Mrs. 
Robert Moss King. The fruits appear to have an intoxicating property, 
which is in Professor Roth’s opinion referred to in the famous hymn of 
the Rig Veda, above alluded to, which will be found on page 158 of 
Geldner and Kaegi’s Siebenzig Lieder. (See also Muit’s Sanskrit Texts V. 
425). The same realistic spirit which led the Professor to examine the 
journal of Mrs. Moss King, prompted him to obtain a dozen of these 
excessively naughty nuts, prepared for the purpose of gambling, from 
Dr. Grierson of Gaya, who explained their use. It appears that they are 
employed much like the ordinary children’s toy known as ¢eefotum. The 
side, which settles uppermost after spinning, decides the issue. The 


* Gurupuja Kaumudi, Festgabe zum fiinzigjahrigen Doctorjubilium von Albrecht 
Weber dargebracht von seinen Freundenund Schiilern. Orro Harrassow!71z, LEIPzic ; 
1896. 
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Pandit, from whom Dr. Grierson obtained the nuts, had written on one 
side pd (for Paudava) on the other au (for Kaurava). Accordingly, 
observes Professor Roth, “if az had been uppermost, in the great gambling 
match related in the second book of the Mahabharata, Yudhishthira 
would have won, if 4az had been uppermost, Sakuni the Kaurava would 
have won.” Professor Roth cannot admit this explanation. He thinks 
that it would have been all very well, if an innocent children’s game was 
under consideration, but it is impossible to believe that men of mature 
age would have persisted in such a dull game for months, and staked on 
it their possessions and even their wives. ‘Such games must be of short 
duration, and played for insignificant stakes.” But to a European the 
“rain-gambling ” which takes place every rainy season in Calcutta seems 
hardly intelligible. And yet it is rumoured that many lakhs of rupees 
change hands at this game. In any case there is much force in the 
Professer’s remark that Indian scholiasts furnish us with no information 
except that derived from their times and their surroundings, and many 
changes may have taken place in the course of centuries. But one thing 
has continued stable through all social and political revolutions in India, 
and that is the passion of certain classes of Indian society for gambling, 
a passion which is ready to choose for its satisfaction the most un- 
expected instruments. 

Professor Leopold von Schroeder writes on some interesting philo- 
logical points in the Kathaka, on which he has been occupied for many 
years, and of which some fresh MSS. have reached Europe thanks to the 
exertions of Dr. M. A. Stein of Lahore. 

Professor Oldenberg writes on the chronology of Indian metres. After 
examining the Trishtubh and Jagati, he comes to the conclusion that the 
form assumed by these metres in the canonical Pali poetry represents a 
stage of development subsequent to that found in the Briahmanas and old 
Upanishads, but anterior to that of the Ramayana. Professor Leumann 
writes on some rhythmical phenomena in the language of the Vedas, and 
Dr. Johannes Schmidt puts forward a very ingenious theory for the 
formation of the first person Singular Middle of the periphrastic future 
in Sanskrit. He considers that Aartahe is formed on the analogy of 
kartaham, by a verdunkelung des Sprachgefiihls. Treating of the well-known 
dialogue between Yama and Yami (Rig Veda X. 10), which is translated 
on page 142 of the Siebenzig Lieder, Professor Geldner pays a high tribute 
to Sayana’s skill as an interpreter of the Veca. He considers that the 
great unnamed Asura in strophe 2 is Rudra. Dr. Otto Franke illustrates 
from Pali the linguistic principle of differentiation.* He shows for 
instance that the meaning has influenced the form in the case of the 
Sanskrit word maztri7, which has given birth in Pali to two forms me¢/7 and 
metta. Metti means “friendship” and me/ta the well-known Buddhistic 
“ benevolence” towards all creatures in the strictly technical sense. 
Incidentally Dr. Franke tells us that he will in his forthcoming Pali 
grammar treat of what Mr. Sayce calls the principle of ‘ laziness.”+ 


* See Sayce’s Introduction to the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 188. 
+ See Sayce’s Introduction to the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 195. 
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Professcr Kielhorn illustrates a dark place in that darkest of sciences Hindu 
grammar ; Professor Garbe writes on some lexicographical and gram- 
matical peculiarities in the Apastamba Srauta Siitra, which he is editing 
for the Bibliotheca Indica ; and Professor Zachariz treats of fragments 
of old verses in the Vasavadatta of Subandhu. Dr. Klemm treats of 
Madhava, his teacher, and his works. He rejects the theory of the late 
Dr. Burnell that Madhava and Sayana were the same person, though 
establishing the identity of Madhava with Vidydranya the Abbot of 
Sringeri. Professor Delbriick discusses the words akshvoti and akshuute 
meaning “to mark cattle.” Professor Jacobi treats of the Sloka in the 
Mahabharata. He considers that “the metrical system of the Mahabharata, 
though agreeing in the main with that of the Ramayana, has a peculiar 
character of its own. The reason for this divergence is that we have 
to deal with two locally differentiated poetical guilds. In the eastern 
district of India, the home of the Ramayana, the poetical art attained 
perfection and refinement earlier than in the more warlike West.” 
Professor Ed. Miiller traces the story of Sumedha and Dipankara in the 
legendary collections of the Northern and Southern Buddhists. Dr. Carl 
Cappeller gives an account of two /frahasanas, Kautukasarvasva and 
Kautukaratnakara, both existing only in one manuscript. ‘These two MSS. 
he was enabled to utilize by the kindness of the late Dr. Rost. These 
farces appear from the extracts given by Dr. Cappeller to be very broad 
indeed. The dramatic effect is a little spoiled by the fact that the 
characters in the play have such very significant names. One knows 
beforehand the policy likely to be followed by such ministers as Sishtantaka, 
Dharmianala, Anritasarvasva, Panditapidavisarada, and Abhavyasekhara, 
and of the intrepidity to be expected from the general Samarajambuka. 
The same objection might perhaps apply to some of the characters of 
Aristophanes. Philocleon and Bdelycleon tell their own tale. No hint 
is given of the date of these dramas. The extract from the Kautuka- 
ratnakara, in which bibulous propensities are attributed to the moon and 
planets, reminds one forcibly of a well-known English drinking song. 
Professor Windisch connects the Tittirajataka, No. 438 in Fausbdll’s 
edition, with the well-known legend of the origin of the Vedic Taittiriya 
school. He is of opinion that without this legend the character of the 
Tittirapandita, or learned partridge, as it is found in the Jataka, would 
never have been created. Professor Ludwig finds a Semitic etymology 
for the term ’#arvoshti, applied to the alphabet used in two of the northern 
Asoka inscriptions and on many coins. The word kharoshti means 
‘‘asses’ lips”; is in fact destitute of any reasonable meaning. Professor 
Ludwig supposes that the Prakrit form £arofthi is the original form, and 
is derived from the Aramaic {9 equivalent to the Hebrew 9M. The 
term would therefore mean “the scratchy writing.” He considers that 
the word still exists in the Hindi “ £aron¢” which means “ scratching, 
scraping.” Of course the Prakrit word was according to the Indian custom 
provided with a Sanskrit equivalent, and an etymology by no means 
appropriate. It may be remarked, by the way, that Professor Ludwig 
takes occasion to pay a well-deserved tribute to Hofrath Biihler’s treatise 
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“On the origin of the Indian Brahma-Alphabet.” The next paper is from 
the pen of Dr. M. A. Stein, and is entitled ‘‘ Contributions to the ancient 
topography of the Pir Pantsal.” This pass, leading into Kasmir, is 
ordinarily known to Anglo-Indians by the name of Pir Panjal, as Dr. 
Stein points out in a footnote. The invitation to co-operate in the 
‘“‘ Festschrift’? found Dr. Stein in the mountains of Kasmir, when he 
had no philological apparatus at hand, except what was absolutely 
necessary for the work on which he is at present engaged, the inter- 
pretation of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. Accordingly his paper deals princi- 
pally with localities and local traditions, as illustrating that chronicle, and 
is no doubt a foretaste of the illustrations to be looked for in the notes 
to his second volume. He remarks in the conclusion of his paper that 
the persistent adherence to local names and traditions, which charac- 
terises the inhabitants of the mountainous regions of Europe, is also to 
be found mutatis mutandis in the mountains of Kasmir. Professor Zimmer, 
in the paper that follows, attacks the theory of a general West-European 
system of accentuation, which he declares to be a phantom. 

The first part of the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie to appear 
was Dr. Jolly’s treatise on Recht und Sitte. When that treatise was written, 
he had not apparently been able to utilize the Rijatarangini as thoroughly 
as he has been able to do since the appearance of Dr. Stein’s first volume. 
In a paper in the present collection he makes use of the Rajatarangini, as 
throwing light on the political and social arrangements of Hindu States. 
It seems to be a matter for regret that the information on these points, 
accumulated by Sanskrit and Pali scholars, has been so little used as yet 
by English writers on the history of India. Dr. Huth, who is well known 
as a Tibetan scholar, contributes to the present volume some interesting 
geographical details from a Tibetan work entitled “A general description 
of Jambudvipa,” by the famous Tibetan priest and savax¢ Sum-pa mk‘anpo, 
of whose life and career Babu Sarat Chandra Das gave an account in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1889. 

Professor Heinrich Kern traces a remarkable resemblance between the 
Mahakapijataka, No. 407 in Fausbdll’s edition, and the story of King 
Bran in the Mabinogion. In the Pali tale the king of the monkeys makes 
himself a bridge, for the rescue of his subjects. The same is done by King 
Bran the Blessed. When his followers pointed out to him that there was 
no bridge over a certain river, to which they came in the course of their 
wanderings, he said, “I will be a bridge.” He laid himself across the 
river ; hurdles were thrown upon him ; and the army marched across his 
prostrate body. The extract from the Mabinogion belongs to the oldest 
saga cycle of the Cymry, as in it the figure of King Arthur does not appear. 
Professor Kern comments on the parallel, as follows: “Neither the 
fundamental idea, that it is the duty of a chief to deliver his followers from 
difficulties, nor the embodiment of it in a fable or narrative, can be looked 
upon as something exclusively Indogermanic. But the frequent use of 
this figure to denote a rescuer from distress, and the circumstance that 
the symbol of a bridge is developed naturally, one might almost say, 
necessarily, from the two synonymous words /iparti, parayati, and farati 
tend to show the high antiquity and the common origin of the figure itself, 
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and the application of it to individuals, who, being themselves persons of 
authority and consequence, deliver their subordinates and conduct them 
to security and success. That the priest is called by the Romans foxntifex, 
and that the teacher who delivers from the miseries of existence is called 
by the Indians ¢irthakara, tirthankara, tirthika, is to be accounted for by 
the fact that both manifest themselves as saviours, as furnishing so to speak 
a ‘‘ bridge ” or “ ford.” 

Professor Kern omits to point out, perhaps because he considers it 
irrelevant, that the story of the Mahakapijataka is found on the Bharhut 
Stiipa (Cunningham plate xxxiii. 4). It has also been found by Hofrath 
Biihler at Sanchi, if our memory does not deceive us. 

Dr. Frankfurter’s short paper on the Siamese palace-language is exceed- 
ingly interesting. He points out that in Siamese the words borrowed from 
India exhibit a form more akin to Sanskrit than Pali. ‘“ That is naturally 
to be expected, when we call to mind that the ancient culture of Siam 
rested upon a Brahmanical foundation, and that the Buddhistic propa- 
ganda exerted its influence many centuries later. It is well known that 
most domestic rites are of Brahmanical origin.” It appears that the present 
king is setting himself against the wholesale use of words borrowed from 
Indian languages. It is worthy of note that for pig, dog, and ape, which 
are all unclean animals, on'y words of Sanskrit origin are used, whereas 
for the horse which is imported from China, a Siamese word is used, which 
is only differentiated by the tone from the Siamese word denoting “ dog.” 
Dr. Emil Sieg writes on the meaning of the word Ad¢has in the Veda. In 
classical Sanskrit it means “ water,” and this meaning is also found in the 
Veda. Dr. Sieg shows that it is very generally used in the sense of 
** food,” a meaning naturally derived from the former, and he would assign 
this sense to it even in passages when Roth takes it to mean ‘‘ place.” He 
considers that it is derived from the root Az, to drink. Professor Pischel 
gives some details about the life of Abhinavagupta, whose commentary on 
the Bharatiyanatya Sastra is quoted by Mammata the author of the well 
known work on Alankara, the Kavyaprakasa. Dr. Ludwig Heller follows 
with the solution of a grammatical enigma, and is succeeded by Dr. 
Wilhelm with some notes on Singhalese. He remarks at the conclusion 
of his paper: “I here formulate in few words my view of the Singhalese 
language; it is a purely Aryan dialect, as is shown especially by the 
history of its vowel sounds, and is a direct development of the Pali 
language.” Dr. Pertsch gives a detailed description of a Pali manuscript 
of the Kammavaca in the library at Gotha, presented “to his Royal 
Highness Alfred Ernest Edward, Duke of Edinburgh by Waskadeve 
Subhiti Terunnanse of Amarapura Samagama, Ceylon.” The manuscript 
is written in the ordinary square Pali character, but contains certain 
graphical peculiarities. This paper is illustrated by a plate at the end of 
the volume. Professor Ernst Kuhn, of whose treatise on Barlaam and 
Joasaph an account has been recently given by Mr. Conybeare in the 
Academy, and whose paper in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift on the Migra- 
tion of Tales was noticed in this Review for April 1895, writes on 
Buddhistic legends in the Avocryphal Gospels. He traces some legends 
found in the Evangelium Pseudo-Matthei and the Evangelium Thome to 
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the Lalita Vistara, one of the earliest works of the Mahayinaschool. The 
evidence for the presence of northern Buddhist elements in apocryphal 
Christian literature seems to be overwhelming. Professor Ernst Kuhn 
refers in a footnote to a parallel between the Karandavyiiha and the 
Evangelium Nicodemi pointed out by Professor Cowell. 

Professor Julius Eggeling, whose paper concludes the volume, has also 
selected a folk-lore subject. He writes on the Kathaprakasa, a manuscript 
which he has examined in preparing his elaborate catalogue of the MSS. 
in the India Office Library. The manuscript contains a great many 
stories extracted from the Kathasaritsagara, the Markandeyapurina, the 
Mahabharata, the Harivamsa, and the Padmapurana, and ten from the 
Purushapariksha translated by Maharaja Kali Krishna Bahadur. One of 
these is that of the thief who escaped punishment by pretending that he 
had some seeds which would produce golden flowers, if sown by a man 
who had never been guilty of a breach of the 8th commandment. ‘The 
King, the Prime Minister, and the Chief Justice see on reflection that 
they are not able to comply with the conditions, and the sequel is that the 
thief is made court jester. There remain eight tales, the origin of which 
Professor Eggeling, in spite of his vast knowledge of Sanskrit literature, has 
been unable to discover. Of these he gives an abstract, which it is not 
perhaps desirable to reproduce here at length. We can furnish parallels 
to some of the incidents. In the Vibhishanaripunjayakatha, the first story 
analysed, a man named Subuddhi, in order to discover the solution of a 
secret that puzzles the king, spends a night under a fig-tree (va/a) where he 
hears the solution related by a female jackal to her cubs. In the Vth 
Taranga of the Katha Sarit Sagara Vararuchi hears in the same way a 
difficulty solved by a female Rikshasi who is talking to her children. In 
both these cases the young people are promised a fine breakfast the next 
morning. This story of Vararuchi seems to be alluded to in the story of 
Lalitanga in the Katha Koga. <A dharunda bird apologises for not telling 
a secret to his young ones saying : 

“Very cunning people wander about under the banyan-tree like 
Vararuchi.” 

Of course the secret is at last told and is heard by the interested party 
under the tree. In the 3rd story the Brahmanakatha, the wise man, who 
hears the secret disclosed, is named Vararuchi, as in the Katha Sarit 
Sagara, There are many European parallels to this story. A very close 
one is found in a Danish story called Swend’s exploits, in Thorpe’s 
Yuletide Stories, p. 341. The truth seems to be that the folklore of 
Europe is largely composed of the tales of Eastern India carried to the 
West by the Buddhists. In the second story there is a female ape who is 
changed into a woman by throwing herself from a tree at the time of the 
entry of the sun into a new sign of the Zodiac. Similarly, in the story of 
the Couple of Parrots in the Katha Koga, we read of a fountain that 
changes apes into human beings. A very similar story will be found on 
page 26 of Professor Jacobi’s Introduction to the Parisishta Parvan. 

It remains to state that all the writers in this collection appear to have 
been restricted in point of space. Hence all the essays are short, and 
must be judged accordingly. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. III. H 
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THE EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE OF IBN IYAS. 
By Kart Voters (Carro). 


THe Mussulman history of Egypt is perhaps the most neglected corner in 
the vast domain of Egyptian literature. Whether this be attributed more 
to the attractiveness of Old Egyptian mythology and archzeology or to the 
scarcity and aridity of Arabic studies, there remains the fact, that the soil 
of Egyptian history as based upon native records has been hardly more 
than scratched. The French work of /. 7. Marce/' is the first attempt 
at sketching the whole period from native, but mostly late and less com- 
petent sources. A better start was made by Prof. /. IVez/, who completed 
his history of the Khalifs by an ample narrative of the Mamluke dynasties 
in Egypt, and laid under contribution the best contemporary chronicles.” 
His work, though deserving of the highest credit, cannot be but a pre- 
liminary one ; the task of perusing a multitude of chronicles in their MS 
state, almost untouched and bristling with the intricacies of Arabic writing, 
the labour of extracting and marshalling the facts, is so vast and multifa- 
rious, that it may be performed, even by the most laborious worker, only 
in a rough way. Weil’s work was carried on by Prof. IViistenfeld, who, 
availing himself of all his predecessors, aimed chiefly at setting forth the 
native records in a clear and well-digested form.* Unfortunately his 
publication does not proceed further than the Fatimides, leaving the blank 
of the Biyubide, Mamluke and Ottoman times. It is evident that these 
comprehensive European works must always be supplemented by the 
publication or translation of Arabic sources. In this respect much has 
been done, but more remains to do. Among the Egyptian chroniclers of 
the Middle Age /éx Zyas has special claims to be considered. His family 
was of foreign extraction, indeed, but for many generations settled in 
Egypt and familiar with the Capital and the Court; the author himself 
was a pupil of the greatest polyhistor of Arabic literature.* Last, not least, 
his chronicle contains in an unbroken chain asummary of the older times, 
and a record gradually increasing in fulness of detail of the 7th, 8th, and 
gth centuries A.H. It may be stated, as a rule, that such works enlisting 
the attention of a few professional scholars are easily overrated, so long as 
they have not been published as a whole, and thus made accessible to 
every scholar interested in them. The printed text of Ibn Iyds’s 


' Histoire de l’Egypte depuis la conquete des Arabes—(1) in the Histoire scientifique 
et militaire de ]’Expédition Frangaise en Eg., tome ii., 1832 ; (2) enlarged and revised 
in the Univers, Paris, 1844 ; other editions, 1848, 1851, etc. 

2 Geschichte der Chalifen, Band 4-5, Stuttgart, 1860-62, Among his authorities are 
Ibn Dokmak, Ibn Hagar, Ibn Kethir, an Nuweiri, al Makrizi, Abu-l-mahasin, Ibn 
Iyas, etc. 

3 Die Statthalter von A°gypten, 1875-76; Geschichte der Fatimidenchalifen, 1881, in 4°. 

+ His Eg. chronicle, MS, Ali Rifa’a fol. 1842, s.a. 855: sbxw)i er JUS 395 
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chronicle, as based upon Cairene MSS., being now laid before the public! 
we have the best opportunity of examining it in its entirety, and the 
following sketch tends mainly to afford materials for an unbiased valua- 
tion of his book. The account given by Prof. Iiistenfeld twelve years 
ago” of the life and works of Ibn Iy4s may here be completed by a few 
details. His name, as stated by himself,’ was Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn 
Iyas (or Ayds). He got the surname Abu-l-Barakat from his father at the 
moment of his birth ; another one, en NAsiri, was attached to the family 
from the times of his great-grandfather,* the Circassian Emir Ezdimur al 
Omari al Khazindar, who filled high posts mostly under the Sultan al 
Melik an-Nasir Hasan about the midst of the eighth century A.H. He 
belonged to the school of the Hanafites according to the statements of 
several MSS. of his own works.’ As for his received “‘ Kunya,” G. Fluege/,° 
W. Pertsch,’ and F. Wiistenfeld® plead for its being spelt Ibn Ilyas, 
apparently because they tacitly presume that the Old Arabic, mostly 
Bedouin name “‘Iyas” is found here. Butas a London MS.,° and it seems 
also a St. Petersburg one," spell the name (uj, Ayds, it is possible, or even 
probable, that it is a Turkish or Circassian name independent of the 
quoted Arabic one.!! The following dates of his life seem to be guaranteed. 
He was born in 852 A.H.,!” he finished his cosmography (j&)) $45) in 
g22;!° the beginning of the Egyptian chronicle was later than g11; the 
history of al Barkak was jotted down under Circassian rule or before 922." 
The statements of the Paris MS. No. 1824, and of a Petersburg one, that 
the author had carried on his chronicle in 914 up to 912, and in 922 upto 
g21 are not trustworthy (see below). Haji Khalfa tells us!° that Ibn Iyas 
was living in 927, and his chronicle was continued up to the end of A.H. 
928.1" So we may venture to conclude that he died not a very long time 
after this year, or about 930, at the age of nearly 80 years. 

He is said to have written four works : 

(1) An Egyptian chronicle called jr! aby $ p23) @ily, “The won- 


1 Cairo, Khedivial Library, 1312 (1894), 3 vols. in 8°, pp. 359, 396, 322. 

2 Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber und ihre Werke (1882), No. 513. 

3 Ed. Cairo, vol. ii., p. 30; Catal. Mus. Brit., p. 1552. The London text is more de- 
tailed. 

+ Ed. Cairo, v. i., pp. 213, 16; 221, II ; 225, 10, etc. 

> Wiistenfeld calls him, it seems erroneously, al Hanbali. 

‘ Haji Khalfa, Lexicon, v. vii., p. 642. 

7 The Gotha Arabic Catalogue, v. ili., p. 140, n. i. 

8 L. c., but see his foot-note. ® Catal. Mus. Brit., p. 155, n. L. 

1 V. Rosen, les MSS. arabes de l'Institut des Langues Orientales (1877), p. 23, 
No. 46. 

' The same name occurs rather often in Turkish history and literature, v. Haji Khalfa’s 
Lexicon, v. vii., p. 1106a(Iyas) ; I. von Hammer, Geschichte des Osman Reiches, v. x., 
(1835), p- 3980 (Ajas). As a name of Turkish Emirs it is found in the Egyptian 
chronicle, ¢.g., v. i., pp. 242, 23 ; 288, 11 ; 296, Io. 

12 Ed. Cairo, v. ii., p. 30. 

13 Notices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque du Roy, Paris, v. viii., i., p. 4; Pertsch, 1. c. 
p- 140. 

14 Ed. Cairo, v. i., pp. 7, 17 3 258, 21. 15 Lexicon, v. vi., p. 323. 

16 MSS. of Cairo, Paris and London ; see also Haji Khalfa, v. ii., p. 27. 
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derful flowers on the events of the times.” There are only two nearly 
complete copies of it in the libraries of Europe,! besides a number of 
scattered volumes. A third copy (with roughly the same lacuna as the 
Paris and London MSS.) was brought together by the Khedivial Library 
from its own stock and several private collections at Cairo and put to 
press in 1894." 

(2) A manual of cosmography and geography called —siss 3 jlejVi gis 
3 v. Langléz in the Notices et Extraits, v. viii., 1810, Paris, and 
Pertsch, 1. c., p. 140. 

(3) A compilation (592; @,) of a very slight literary value containing 
a popular cosmography, a history of the Patriarchs and Prophets, and a 
number of discussions on various religious and ascetic topics.* In_ his 
preface the author announced also a summary of Mussulman history, but 
none of the MSS. extant contain this part. About other literary questions 
concerning this book see below. 

(4) Haji Khalfat mentions a work called pSoly —Sisell 3 poll bn3i, I 
may be allowed to express here some doubts as to whether this last is an 
independent work at all, if we take into consideration that no MS. trace 
whatever of it remains, that its name points to the same topics with which 
the author has dealt in the »2}! ¢, and that the works of our author, as 
I have intimated a few years ago,® were usurped by obscure and anony- 
mous writers. 

I have already alluded to the fragmentary preservation of the @ in its 
present state. Still more grave is the fact that a Cairene MS.,° although 

1 Paris new Catalogue, v. i., p. 331, No. 1822-23 ; London, British Museum, No. 941- 
943. In both of them the years 906-921 are missing. As for the lacuna of the Paris 
MS. see Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, v. v., p. vii. 

* List of the MSS. laid under contribution for the Cairene printed text. 

Khedivial Library. 
(1) Part III., dated 1031 A.H., running from 922 to 928, fol. 305, v. the Arab Catal. 


v. 5, p. 18. 
Ali Bey Fehmi Rifa’a. 


(2) Part II., from 784-906, rather old MS., but worm-eaten and incomplete, fol 423. 
Its text differs often from the printed one. The chronicle is called 523) @iluy or only 
es 
Suleiman Pasha Abiaza. 
(3) One voi., comprising Parts I. and II., running up to 784, titleless, copy-date 1289, 
fol. 311. 
(4) Part II., from 872-906, no date. 
(5) Part III,. 1 vol., from 784-872, Parts IV.-V., 1 vol., from 922-928, fols. 141, 138, 
164. The author is called Ahmed Ibn Iyas. 
Mohammad Pasha Rateb. 
(6) Three vols., Parts III., IV., V., copied in 1282 by Mohammad Sa’id el Berberi for 
the Pasha, fols. 204, 113, 138. In Part III. the author is called Ahmed Ibn Iyas, in IV. 
and V. only Ibn Tyas. 


Ali Pasha Mubarak. 

(7) Three vols., running respectively up to 784, from 857-906, and from 922-928, 
copied about 1292, at least partly from the MSS. of Abaza Pasha. The author is called 
either Mohammad or Ahmed, fols. 219, 249, 262. 

3 G, Fluegel, die Hss. zu Wien, v. ii., p. 57, No. 823; Pertsch, |. ¢., v. iii., p. 206. 

4 Lexicon, v. vi., p. 323, No. 13675. 

5 Zeitschrift of the German Or. Soc., 1889, v. 43, p. 104. 6 Arab. Cat. v. v., p. 17. 
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entitled 523! gil, gives broadly the same text as the MSS. of the ge. 
Again the same text with slight divergencies, not surprising in books of 
this kind, is preserved in a popular story-book of a household name, which 
is printed at Cairo in many editions! A MS. anonymous abridgment of 
this text is preserved at St. Petersburg.2_ Another abridgment, recorded 
by Haji Khalfa,® looks rather apocryphal.t And even the best credited 
work of Ibn Iyds, the Egyptian Chronicle, suggests several questions 
which can be definitely:solved only by the closest examination of the 
whole printed text, and of the MSS. preserved at London, Paris, Leiden, 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. I may be allowed to set forth here what can 
be gathered from a perusal of the printed text as compared with the 
sayings of the European catalogues. 

First of all there are ¢wo versions of the text, an ampler and a shorter 
one. This fact, which did not escape the attention of Prof. Weil® and 
Prof. Rieu,’ is now corroborated by the Cairene printed text, to which the 
words of zew could be literally applied. A few instances may illustrate 
this state of affairs. When the author tells his own birth the detailed 
London text says: se yy aese Spelt Wye GS Kt! Bde ye SN any oy 
Unntll gg sy patil Gatle eeeell age Fly gail iw tye GT 
ls yall gsi! esos Sully slewy, but the Cairene tert (v. ii, p. 30), in a shorter 
Shape > SmI cyo SN eary woke corral fogs gd May Tgalye GIS EI! ode Sy 
ByyS Sell (71¢., AH. 852). : 

A more decisive instance is given in the extract which Prof. Dozy has 
published as early as 1845,’ from the Leiden MS. when compared with 
the Cairene text (v.i., p. 263). A passage dealing with the clothes of the 
army is preserved in the Leiden MS., but is missing in the Cairene text.® 
Now there is some evidence that only the unabridged text belongs to the 
author, whilst the Epitome seems to have been made either by his son® or 
more likely by another anonymous writer of the 12th century.!° Wed and 


1 Arab. Catal., v. v., p. 17. 
* Trapiski of the Russian Or. Soc., v. iii, (1888), p. 2160: QokS Gye wedi Sab) FAs 
ell ow Jgrs Mga! es Dey (r. a) ae 
* Lexicon, v. i., p. 516, No. 1580 Wdly Ghyed! cl clea! Lléy) 
+ The nisba, al Farabi, when found in Egypt in the roth century, A.H., is, to say the 
least, surprising, and could be a counterfeit of the name of a writer who died in 607, 


A.H., v. Haji Khalfa’s Lexicon, v. vii., p. 1100, n. 3837. As for the title of his book, it 
seems to have been inartificially put together from the books of two celebrated Egyptiar 
historians, Ibn al Mutauwag ( regodl Llsil, Sree! bl8,), and al Makrizi (clase Liss 

5 Geschichte der Chalifen, v. v., p. vii., according to the Paris MSS. 

® Catal. Mus. Brit. p. 4326, compertum habuimus, ab uno forte ambo defluxisse : 
nam eisque fere verbis uterque narrationem exhibet, nisi quod noster multa omittit, alia 
brevius tradit., omnia vero ad vulgariorem dicendi rationem inclinat, ita ut illius epito- 
men recentius confectam disceris. 

7 Dictionnaire des vétements, p. 270: description of the Naurtiz holiday as observed 
at Cairo. 

8 Dozy, l. c., p. 82; ed. Cairo, v. i., p. 304-306. ® Catal. Mus. Brit., p. 4320. 

1” The London Epitome was copied from 1115-1117, A.H. 
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Rieu, who had the opportunity of checking the two versions one by 
another, arrived at the conviction that the shorter text belongs to another 
writer. With Ave I would lay special stress on the fact that the two texts 
differ from one another not only in amplitude, but also in their language. 
As for the Cairene abridged text I have already pointed out! that it keeps 
closer to the colloquial speech of Cairo than other chronicles of the same 
century. I venture even to think that, besides the Epitomist, another 
anonymous writer was engaged in revising the chronicle. We have to 
explain the curious fact that most MSS., both of the ampler and the 
abridged version, leave blank the years 906-921, or broadly the reign of 
the Sultan al Ghiri. No Cairene MS. covers this period. In Europe 
there are only two volumes which fill up this gap, viz., the Paris MS. 
No. 1824 (A.F. 686), covering the years 906-912, and the Petersburg MS., 
No. 46,” dealing with the years 913-921. A glance at the minute descrip- 
tion of these MSS., given by the excellent French and Russian scholars, 
shows us that both volumes belong together and form only one copy.”° 
The general condition of these volumes seems to be excellent, and more 
trustworthy than any other MS. Although copied in 1127 both refer to 
an autograph MS. where the author kept close pace with the events. In 
914 he is said to have jotted down his narrative up to 912 (Paris MS.); in 
g22 he had carried it on to g21 (Petersburg MS). I would not lay great 
stress on the fact that the Paris volume is called 5,03! gly instead of 
92>) @le.4 But exactly the same reason which led Prof Weil to give the 
Paris volume (No. 1824) the preference over the Epitome (No. 1822-23) 
leads me to suspect the genuineness of the two volumes adduced. If Ibn 
Iyas himself gave the narrative of this period, we are unable to com- 
prehend why the MSS. of both versions left it blank. On the other side 
it is easy to understand, and may be explained merely by political reasons, 
that the author cut short his tale when he reached the time of the con- 
temporary Sultan. °After the death of al Ghtiri and the downfall of the 
Mamlukes he resumed his narrative and carried it on closely up to his own 
demise. Even the Epitomist seems not to have filled up this blank. But 
another reviser, writing under Ottoman rule, felt himself not bound to 
regard the susceptibilities of the late Sultan, and did his best to complete 
this gap. If these suggestions, based entirely upon intrinsic grounds, are 
well founded, it is evident that the MS. Paris-Petersburg is more or less 
spurious, and that its author attempted to raise its credit by referring to 
an autograph MS. 

Less important, but always illustrative of the various vicissitudes which 
the Egyptian Chronicle passed through, are the ways of dividing the work 
into parts. According to the statement of Haji Khalfa the chronicle con- 


1 Academy 1894, No. 1159, p. 52. * Rosen, I. c. 

3 Their common date is 1127, a few years later than the London (1115-17), and the 
Paris (1118) Epitomes. Their size is the same : 28(4) x 16 (17) c. m. ; 29 lines. 

+ “ Ajouté aprés coup au commencement” in No. 1824, and ‘‘ Indiqué dans l’explicit ” 
in No. 1825, says M. H. Irotenberg. 

> In the copies where the epoch of al Chfiri is missing, the author alludes to his reign 
with a verse (ed. Cairo, v. iii., p. 2). 
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sisted of two or four volumes. In accordance herewith the London 
Epitome (No. 941-943), runs in four parts, viz. : 

(1) From the oldest times up to 648, the downfall of the Eiyubides. 

(2) From 648 to 784, the Turkish or first Mamluke dynasty. 

(3) From 784 to 906, the Circassian or second Mamluke dynasty up to 
al Ghiri. 

(4) The Ottoman rule, from 922 to 928. 

Another set of MSS. stops at the years 784 (Paris, No. 1822-3), and 
857 (Paris, No. 1822-3; Leiden ; London, No. 317; Ali Mubarak), about 
the midst of the Circassian dynasty.!. That the printed version was 
divided like the London Epitome becomes probable from some passages 
where ,the second “part” is said to have comprised the first Mamluke 
dynasty (v. i., p. 300, 6 [656, A.H.]; p. 306, 2, time of the Kalaunides). 
On the other side the old and trustworthy MS. of the Khedivial Library 
is divided into three parts, the third comprising the Ottoman rule, whilst 
the first came very likely up to 784, the second (like the Ali Rifa’a MS.) 
up to go6. 

We may believe that the way of dividing the chronicle into three or 
four parts is the oldest one, not only because it is found in the best MSS., 
but also because these stopping points are the mdst naturally called for 
by the current of events. But later on the work seems to have been split 
up into several small volumes, the Ottoman time being dealt with in the 
4th and sth parts (MSS. of Suleiman Abiza and Mohammad Rateb). 
Even in this respect it is remarkable that the less trustworthy MS., Paris, 
No. 1824, shows a division into more than nine volumes.” 

The chronicle is called in the MSS. either 5,2; gil or only g 8. Now 
it must strike us that Haji Khalfa has recorded two chronicles of the same 
title, one of them belonging to as-Soyiiti, the master of Ibn Iyds, the 
latter to Ibn Iyas himself.’ As for the contents of as-Soyiti’s chronicle 
the Turkish bibliographer says: ‘‘He selected his materials from 32 
chronicles, and mentions the curious happenings from the beginning of 
the Creation up to his own time. He set forth the Prophets, then the 
Khalifs, then the Kings, but he did not accomplish his work.” That 
reminds us much more of the @~ of Ibn Iyds described above,‘ which 
in the Cairo MS. is also called 5,53) gilu:° than of the Egyptian chronicle. 
Moreover an Upsala MS. of the same name and the same contents is attri- 
buted to as-Soyiiti.® The close affinity between the gl» of as-Soyiiti and 
the compilation of Ibn Iyas, called mostly e- and sometimes gy, is further 
on testified to by the opening words, which are roughly the same in all the 


' The terms Bahri and Burgi Mamlukes, constantly used by European writers, are 
much less clear than the Arabic sources, where the two dynasties are called Turkish and 
Circassian respectively. The Bahri or Nile-island-M. existed a long time before Eibek, 
the Burgi or Citadel-Tower-M. were garrisoned and uniformed by the Sultan Kaléiin 
about 100 years before Barktik. 

2 The St. Petersburg MS., though not numbered, would be the tenth part in this 
series. The Paris MS. No. 1825 belongs to a similar copy as to the division, but the 
text is a different one. 

3 Lexicon, v. ii., p. 26, No. 1707-8. + p. 10. ps Bi. 

6 C, J. Tornberg, codd. ar. pers. et turc. bibl. univ., Upsala (1849), p. 217. 
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MSS., and in Haji Khalfa’s quotation, viz. : 5] ves Jo) prvdll al) aesdi 
[ eed, rgd 585 IB | 2 Y geass ¥. This affinity being established, there arises 
the other question: Who is the author of this popular story-book, the 
master or his pupil? I do not hesitate to say: neither of them. As- 
Soyfiti was, in spite of all his short-comings and his great literary vanity, 
a serious writer, who had neither the leisure nor any interest to compile 
paltry story-books. On the other side criticism applied to Arabic litera- 
ture, although in its pioneering stage, has brought out a number of facts 
which suffice to show that a good deal of popular literature was marked 
by the name of the great writer, who stored up by the way of summarizing 
the bulk of Arabic learning and thinking in his own works. So it would 
be far from rashness to deny that as-Soytiti is the author of this story- 
book. And it is still less likely that Ibn Iyd4s wrote it, because the name 
392) gle being applied to his chronicle he was prevented from publishing 
a popular counterpart with the same, or nearly the same name. ‘Therefore, 
Iam much inclined to believe that this story-book, ascribed to different 
authors and bearing different names, is a spurious compilation of the 
10(16)th, or 11(17)th century,® which has nothing in common with the 
chronicle of Ibn Iyas but the name. Either it was attributed to as-Soyiitti 
as the most prolific writer of modern literature, or when attributed to Ibn 
Iyds the compiler or copyist was obliged to slightly change its name. 
Later on, when the Egyptians had lost sight of the middle-age literature 
and the chronicle of Ibn Iyas, it was ascribed to him even with the name 
él. That the confusion of these two works had already set in, when 
Haji Khalfa wrote his bibliography, becomes probable from the fact that 
he,? though describing in an unmistakable way the Egyptian chronicle, 


Oe 


added the words Geass!) Gained glad Spine ilps O8 Oy! Ze., he set forth in it 
fine and interesting topics useful [to be read] in an assembly with good 
companions. That points to the Vienna MS. of the @-, where the 
second part dealing with various I, is divided into twelve Q\s~.° It is 
possible, however, that the remark adduced above has been interpolated 
by a reader of Haji Khalfa who consulted his text, but was imbued with 
the contents of the story-bcok. 

The credit and trustworthiness of an historical work depend on the 
personal ability and love of truth of its author, and on the intrinsic value 
of his sources. In neither respect can Ibn Iyds rank with the loftiness of 
the great historians of earlier centuries, or even with the monumental 
learnedness and unwearied assiduity of as-Soyiti. The scarcity of quota- 
tions of authorities bears testimony to the fact that he was less interested 
in an exact narrative of the single facts than in an average account, where 
the subtle differences are obliterated. Nor is the way of quoting his 
sources very assuring. Mostly the bare name of the author is brought 


| In the Upsala catalogue «Jy, ? In the Gotha MS. 3 =, 
%* The Vienna MS. of the te is dated from 1111 A.H., the Gotha MS. is not dated, 
but Pertsch says (Il. c., p. 207): ‘*Gutes, zewes Naschi des zuges, wie er in der Ycirher 


gebraiichlich ist.” 
4 Lexicon v. ii., p. 27. 5 p. 10. 
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forth, or the book is simply called #8. So in many cases we are unable 
to state what book is meant, and to check his sayings. Even the name 
of the author is sometimes doubtful, e.g., 70, 1,! al Herewi, or 95, 19, 
Shems-ed-din Mohammad b. Ibrahim el Gezeri. Historians of the 7th 
century A.H. are seldom quoted, e.g., Ibn al Athir (70, 19, 24,) and Abii 
Shama (d. 665) on events of the year 656 (94, 6, 17). We may believe 
that Ibn Iyas refers here to the supplement “ which dealt with the ” 
Eiyubides and the Mamlukes.- I am sorry to say that I cannot suggest 
a single word on an author who seems to have lived in the 8th century, 
viz., Seif-ed-din Aba Bekr Ibn Asad (173, 23, on the events of A.H. 741). 
Except this case, which can be accounted for by the incompleteness of our 
literary documents, the history of the 8th and oth centuries was obviously 
based on well-known writers, e.g. : 

(a) The history of Ibn al Mutauwag, an Egyptian judge, @. 730 (74, 13). 

(2) Ad Dhehebi, ¢@. 748, on the plagues (191, 6). 

(c) The poetical as well as the historical works of as-Safadi, @ 764 (183; 
186, 22; 189, 13, 18; 191, 23, 294). 

(2) The chronicle of Ibn al Kethir, 2 774 (94, 4; 198, 27). 

(e) Several works of Ibn Abi Hagala, @. 776. His “Sukkar dan” is 
alluded to (202, 9); his verses are quoted (164; 215, 19; 227, 16); his 
biography (188, 9) of the Sultan Haggi al Muzaffar was until now unknown. 

(/) Ibn Hagar al Askalani, @. 852 or 857, seems to have been copiously 
laid under contribution. His pamphlet on the plagues® is twice quoted 
(192, 24; 348, 20); his chronicle, probably the +#! stil, is mentioned 
(170, 13; 359, 5). 

g) Al Makrizi was the principal authority for the events of the first half 
of the goth century (253, 17; 264, 4; 316, 13; 347, 8; 349, 18; 350, 
13). Unluckily, we cannot ascertain the works from which Ibn Iyds took 
his information. The remark (253, 17), about the chronicle of Khalil b. 
‘Arram, Governor of Alexandria, who suffered a frightful death in 781, 
is in accordance with al Makrizi’s archeology (v. ii., p. 394), but Ibn Tyas 
seems to have had before him another work with a fuller text. 

The accuracy of our author and his grasp of historical and biographical 
facts is curiously illustrated by the od¢tuaries, which he has the habit of 
putting at the end either of an epoch or of single years. We cannot but 
confess that here is the weakest point of his historiography. Every 
allowance made for Oriental indifference in matters of chronology, and 
for the inaccuracy of his authorities, the following examples cannot be 
explained, neither by supposing a whole chronological system being dis- 
ordered, nor by mere confusion of names and surnames. 


1 The following quotations are, save contrary statement, taken from the vol. i. 

* Haji Khalfa, v. iii., p. 347: j:8 ; a Catal. of the Bibl. Sprengeriana, giessen, 1857. 
No. 53: Jedel, 

3°V. Haji Khalfa’s Lexicon s.v. opel! Joy ; the Cairene Arab. Catal. v. vi., p. 117, 
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Passage. Person. Common dates. Iyas’s date. 
238, 14ss_ Ali b Sa’id 673 (685) Reign of Shaban (764-778) 
201, 11 Ahmedb Fadlallah 749 755 
198, 24. Ibn al Wardi 749 (750) 753 
199, 28 Ed Dhehebi 748 753 
x Abia Haiyan 745 753 
171, 2 Ibn Seiyid en-Nas 734 740 
294 As Safadi 764 792 
: Ibn Abi Hagala about 776 792 


Zeineddin Ibn Habib al Halabi, who died in 726,! is mentioned in 779 
(243, 21). There can be little doubt that Ibn Iy4s meant his son Hasan 
Bedreddin (or Nireddin), who is further mentioned in 765 (214, 7), and 
in 773 (227, 10), and died in 779. Then we should suppose that another 
Ibn Habib al Halabi, mentioned in 781 (247, 25), was the Shihabeddin 
who died in 793 (296,15). Muhibbeddin Ibn Shihnais said to have been 
appointed Lord Chief Justice at Aleppo in 737 (263, 4) ; the author meant 
his father Zeineddin.? In the obituary for 801, we meet “ Imadeddin 
al Azraki, the author of the chronicle of Mecca” (319, 11). But we may 
say on good authority that this chronicler died in 244.° A solitary example 
may suffice to show his conversance with political history. The Sultan 
Khalil b. Kalaiin is reported‘ to have exiled two sons of Beibars to 
Constantinople in 693 (1294), and there, we are told by Ibn Ilyas (128, 13), 
they were received with great honours by Skil Cele 5 Sail, or 
“ Lascaris, the Lord of Constantinople.” The date being approximatively 
exact,’ we are led to state that the name of Lascaris is erroneous, because 
the last ruler of this family was dethroned in 1261, A.D. 

I have already pointed out® that the /anguage of the abridged Cairene 
text is rather vulgar, even more than the careless and unadorned speech 
of contemporary or little older chronicles. That Ibn Iyds did not much 
incline to vulgarisms, may be gathered from the fact that Haji Khalta 
has bestowed upon him the honorary epithet —2o!," which, unlike the 





epithets, pls, éelle, and other ones lavished upon Arabic writers, points 
to its bearer being possessed of a rather good command over Arabic philo- 
logy and fine literature. So we may believe that the bulk of these vul- 
garisms must be put to the account of the Epitomist or probably a writer of 
the 12th century, A.H.,° when Arabic learning had reached its lowest ebb, 
even in Egypt. The close affinity of this language with the Cairene vulgar 
speech of to-day, and modern Arabic in general, may be illustrated here by 
a few instances. The classical Hamza is replaced by vulgar ¢ y in métam, 
“‘mourning assembly,” (118, 10), and in je pl. of &4., “a part of the 
saddle,” (156, 13). That the ‘y” of the latter term belongs to the 4th 


! Wiistenfield, geschichtschreiber der Araber, pv. 188. 


* Ib, No. 460-461. 3 Ib. No. 58. 
+ Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, v. iv. p. 160. 
° Weil supposes the year 690 to be correct. op. 15. 


7 V. ii, Pp. 26, SV. rgdjM ailon, 2p: 14. 
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century A.H., is testified to by al Gauhari.' Classical 54, or vulgar “eli,” 
is reduced to a mere conjunction meaning “that” or “because ” (122, 6), 
as in modern prose.” The vulgar way of forming the nisba of words 
ending in a vowel occurs in ¢59!;+,° “a man of Ghazza” (159, 6). Another 
vulgar nisba is 5% »!,4 (137, 20). The prototype of modern “ auwal bau- 
wal,” “by and by,” is are dg (145,17). ‘The inflectional endings being 
dropped and the accent drawn back, long final 4 of nouns was shortened 
into a (e), ¢. g. dmeg! = slegl, “ guardians,” (193, 24).° Nominal suffixes are 
attached to unshortened “‘in,” in the masculine plural of nouns, ¢.g. #<3%, 
“moving towards him” (126, 28), and often s slat<, “his comrades,” 
where al Makrizi formed the plural &lase.,° 

The common occurrence of vulgar ¥!, ‘‘ what,” cannot surprise us here 
(113, 24; 118, 3; 119, 18; 131, 9; 197, 14), as it is proved to have 
existed in much earlier times. =, “pilgrimage,” and es, “ pilgrim,” are 
confounded on account of their being spelled in the same way, “ al-hagg ” 
(7, 17 3 107, 27; 148, 27)." 

The above-mentioned examples belong to the speech of the chronicler 
or his reviser. It is quite another case if we look upon the vulgar poetry 
recorded in his book, but flowing from the pen of authors of the Mamluke 
times. We may call it a good luck that Ibn Iyds has preserved an unex- 
pected number of this kind of literature, and has partly made amends hereby 
for the drawbacks of his historiography. One of the oldest and most in- 
teresting pieces is the lamentation of Shemseddin Ibn Daniyal al Khuza’i 
on the stringent police laws which the great Beibars had issued in 665 A.H. 
against hashish, wine and debauchery of any kind (105-106). The poetry of 
the Daniyal inspired an Egyptian poet, Ibrahim al Mimar, to compose 
another song on the same topics (106), in A.H. 745.5 Other pieces are the 
street-song on the Sultan Beibars II., in 709 (150), and the cheery poetry 
of Khalaf al Ghubdari on the beauty of young Sha’ban (213), his elegy on the 
death of the same Sultan (236-238), and a fresh, merry song on the victory 
gained over the Beheira Bedouins in 781, and the recapture of Damanhir 
(250-252). Last, not least, comes the lay of an anonymous poet, on the 
death of the elephant which Timurlenk had presented to the Sultan Farag, 
and which suffered an awful death by falling into a conduit (343). A 
vulgar proverb is quoted, 124, 26: js gle =, “nobody can kill a snake.” 

(To be continued.) 

' Lane’s Lexicon, p. 20a. In vulgar poetry the Sis, plural of je “augur ” is formed 

Sigsi, in order to get out a conundrum rhyming with Sail ‘*horse-beans,” (164, 20, 21). 


The Hamza of the same root became ’ ‘‘w,” in the verbal forms My (228, 22) and Soe 
(266, 14). 

° The Autar romance, passim ; Habicht, Epistole 15, 8; Tantavy, Traité, pp. 27-73, 
D.M.G. 1891, pp. 64, 5, Ousaima ed. Dérenbourg, pp. 43, 11. 

3 V. Khalil Ed-Dahiry ed. Kavaisse p. 134, Bagh a iS, 

+ V. al Makvizi, v. ii., p. 390, Ge oe 

* T do not venture to say what is cause and what effect in this process. 

§ V. Dozy’s Supplément aux dict. Arabes, v. i., p. 3520. 

? The affinity with modern Arabic speech is yet more prominent in lexicology. I hope 
to elucidate this point in my “ Dictionary of Arabic as used in Egypt at the present time.” 

8 He died in 781 (254, 9). 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Monret. 


BIBLicAL HEBREW AND ARAMAIC—OLD TESTAMENT. 


SINCE our last Report, several interesting publications have appeared in 
the domain of Bible study. We shall mention, first, two new fascicles of 
the Sacred Books of the Old Testament, a critical edition of the Hebrew 
Text printed in colours, and prepared under the direction of P. Haupt. 
The first is the Book of Daniel with notes by A. Kamphausen, and the 
other is the Book of Genesis with very numerous and suggestive notes, 
exhibiting the composite structure of the book, by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 
At the same time we have to note in the “ Zeitschrift fiir die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft” two treatises published as Bethefte : the composition 
and historical value of Ezra-Nehemiah by Charles C. Torrey, and the 
Epoch (die Datierung) of the Psalms of Solomon by W. Frankenberg : this 
latter work giving the Hebrew of the Greek text of the Psalter. 

The roth fascicle of the Dictionary of the Bible, edited by the Abbé 
Vigouroux and published quite recently, contains, in addition to some 
interesting articles, four remarkable plates, two especially representing in 
colours the Egyptian Queen Karomama (after the statuette in bronze at 
the Louvre Museum), and some capitals of columns at Karnak and Tell 
El-Amarna.—Under the title ‘‘ Jesus’ Mother-tongue,”’ A. Meyer, privat- 
docent at Bonn, has written an article which will possibly draw attention 
to the Galilean Aramaic.* 

Finally, we single out a new edition of Kautzsch’s Hebrew Grammar.t 


ASSYRIAN. 


Assyriology has just been enriched by the second part of Hilprecht’s 
great work: Old Babylonian Inscriptions chiefly from Nippur{ (The 
Babylonian expedition of the University of Pennsylvania.) The results 
obtained by the American excavations from 1888 to 1896 have been most 
remarkable in confirming and completing those at which M. de Sarzec 
arrived by his none the less celebrated discoveries at Tello. 

Till within these last years, the most ancient Kings of Babylonia with 
whom we were acquainted, were Sargon of Akkad and Naramsin, these 
carrying us back to about the year 3750 8.c. The labours of the American 


* Das Galiliische Aramédisch in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Erklarung der Reden Jest, 
Freiburg in B. und Leipzig, Mohr, 1896. 

}~ Gesenius, Hebraische Grammatik, entirely revised by E. Kautzsch, 26 Edit. 
Leipzig, Vogel, 1896. 

¢ Vol. I. part II. (68 pp. and 50 plates) Gr. 4, Philadelphia (Erlangen, Merkel), 
1896. 
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Expedition carry us much further back, and we could not dream of 
assigning a date much later than between seven and eight thousand years 
before the Christian Era. 


ARABIC, ISLAM AND ETHIOPIC. 

From Beyrouth, the Catholic printing-establishment announces several 
new publications on the Arabic language, one in Latin,* the other in 
French,t both bound to be of practical value in the study of this language. 

We are pleased to note the appearance in German of an interesting 
account of a journey to Morocco, written in a most independent spirit by 
a lady, Elsa von Schabelsky.; ‘There is no doubt that there is an increase 
of works meant for the larger reading public, in which Islam is no longer 
judged from the point of view of European prejudices, which are prone 
to condemn without giving a fair hearing. 

M. R. Basset, the eminent professor of Algiers, continues the pubtica- 
tion of the translation of the .:thiopic Aprocrypha. § 

There appeared first the “teachings of Jesus Christ addressed to His 
disciples ” and some magical prayers, and quite recently a most interesting 
tract: “the rules attributed to St. Pakhome.” 


SYRIAC. 


Syriac publications are becoming more and more numerous. ‘The Codex 
Zewis has given rise to a new study by A. Bonus, who has collated its 
text with those of the Codex Cureton and the Peshitto.|| 

There has also been begun the publication of ‘‘a compendious Syriac 
Dictionary ”{ founded upon the Thesaurus Syriacus of R. Payne Smith. 

Finally, the last part of the important work issuing from the Catholic 
printing-press of Beyrouth, of which we have already spoken in our former 
Reports, has appeared: S. Gregoriti Theologi liber Carminum iambicorum, 
pars altera (ed. H. Gismondi).** ‘The first part, prepared by J. Bollig, 
was edited a year ago: thus this publication is completed, and it is one 
which does great honour to the Beyrouth press. The first part includes 
the very ancient Syriac version (in the opinion of the Editor Bollig, it goes 
back to the close of the 6th century) of the Poems of Gregory of Nazianze, 
according to a MS. in the Vatican. The second part contains the Syriac 
translation of 15 Poems by Gregory, derived from a Syriac MS. in the 
British Museum. This translation, which is a complement to the frag- 
mentary version of the Vatican MS., is, according to the Editor, of the 
same origin. A table of comparison with the Greek text edited by Migne, 
facilitates investigations. We would draw the attention of specialists to 
the beauty of the Estrangelo type, which has been cast for this publication. 

* Durand and Chetko, Elementa grammatice arabic, pars prior, Beryti, 1896. 

+ Belot, Cours pratique de langue arabe, Beyrouth, 1896. 

t Harem und Moschee, Reiseskizzen aus Marokko, Berlin, S. Cronbach, 1896. 

§ Fasc. VII. and VIII., Paris, Librairie de l’art indépendant, 1896. 

Collatio codicis lewisiani rescripti evangeliorum sacrorum syriacorum, etc., Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1896. 


“| Edited by J. Payne Smith (Mrs. Margoliouth), Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1896. 
** Gr, in-8, IV.—60 pp. Beryti, 1896. 
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NATIVE AND EUROPEAN GRAMMARIANS OF 
ARABIC.—A REPLY. 


By Pror. M. J. De Gogyer. 


In the last number of the Aszatic Quarterly Review Dr. Howell published 
a criticism of the third edition of Wright’s Arabic Grammar. As I am 
chiefly responsible for the revision of that work, I feel it my duty to say a 
few words in reply. I am entirely of Dr. Howell’s opinion when he 
deciares it to be ‘‘a matter of deep regret that the author, whose vast 
learning and ripe experience so well fitted him for such a task, should not 
have been spared to make the contemplated revision.” Undoubtedly 
Wright would have performed the task far better than I have been able to 
do. It is not unlikely that he would have altered some passages which I 
have left unchanged ; but I do not believe that this would have happened 
in any of the cases specified by Dr. Howell. As for the article |J\, it is 
evident, as Dr. Howell surmises, that there was some vacillation in Wright’s 
mind, since the statement in § 19 rem. ¢ that the vowel with hétmza is 
original does not fit in well with the theory in § 345 that the 1 is prosthetic. 
The former passage had been printed off before I undertook the task of 
revision, begun by Robertson Smith. But unless it had escaped my atten- 
tion, I should have contented myself with inserting [perhaps]. For to 
judge by his Lectures on Comparative Grammar, p. 114, it would appear 
that Wright afterwards felt more inclined to the former theory. As for 
Wright’s opinion that the article was originally a demonstrative and that 
the J in Vs is akin to it, I feel convinced that he would not have 
made any alteration. Dr. Howell is right in saying that this view finds no 
support in the works of the native grammarians. Those learned men must 
undoubtedly be regarded as very high authorities, but we are not therefore 
justified in following them through thick and thin—not to mention the 
fact that they often disagree among themselves. We have at our disposal 
means of judging which they did not possess. Thus, for example, we are 
better qualified than they were to determine the origin and signification of 
the prefixes and suffixes of the Perfect and Imperfect. Wright would 
certainly not have altered a jot in the revision of § 89. But he would 
never have thought it possible that he could be suspected of taking the 


in G»,e for anything but the feminine termination. If Dr. Howell had 
taken the trouble to consult Comp. Gramm., p. 167 seg., quoted in the 
remark, he could not have written what he did. He might as well have 
accused Wright of mistaking the termination wy for a pronoun. 

I cannot help doubting whether Dr. Howell would seriously have pro- 
posed that the clear and simple words “ prefixed pronouns expressing the 
nominative ” should be replaced by what he gives as the definition of the 
native grammarians, who “hold them to be mere preformative letters, 
constituting parts of words, not entire words, and consequently to be 
devoid of independent signification, having no more effect in expressing 
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the nominative than they have in expressing the accusative, when the verb 
happens to be transitive.” The term “prefix” implies that these letters 
are not entire words. If Dr. Howell means that they have no signification 
save as prefixes of the verb, his definition is tautological. That they have 
a real signification nobody will deny. The native grammarians, for 
instance, call the ! the elif of signification (3,4) —#!), because it is signifi- 
cant of the speaker (see Lane). The last words of Dr. Howell’s definition 
are quite an enigma. Do these shortened pronouns not express a nomina- 
tive? And how could they possibly express an accusative when the verb 
happens to be transitive ? 

Dr. Howell discovers an omission in § 91. He ought to have consulted 
the sections which treat of the reduplicated verbs, where he would have 
found what he requires, viz. in § 120, rem. a. 

Wright explained the expression 23 j<# le as almost all European 
scholars think that it ought to be explained. Fleischer has shown in his 
Kl. Schr. iii. 17 that & cannot be taken absolutely in the sense of “a 
thing,” ze., “a great thing.” Compare Grammar § 353* 1: “\e«—with the 
sense of something—is never thus employed unless with a qualificative 
complement.” Hence the explanation proposed by Dr. H. cannot be 
accepted. It was in accordance with the purpose of Dr. Howell’s work to 
collect the various explanations of the native writers; the purpose of 
Wright was a different one. He stated what he thought correct, and only 
in exceptional cases made mention of contrary opinions. 

As for 4!, Dr. Howell ought again to have consulted the passage of the 
Comp. Gramm. quoted in rem. é., where he would have seen the answer to 
his question. 

The meaning of Dr. Howell’s remark on § 196 is not clear to me. 
He cannot mean, I think, that there do not exist nouns of the forms 


dled and ols, for examples are given by Wright. Perhaps Dr. Howell 
forgot to read § 309 ¢. 
Dr. Howell is wrong in concluding from § 351 rem. that Wright con- 


sidered os and ols as interrogative pronouns. He says only that they are 
derived from such pronouns, and the correctness of this view cannot be 
questioned, notwithstanding “the concurrent statements of Ibn Hisham 
and Al-Ushmiini ” and whatever other authorities Dr. Howell may choose 
to cite. Had Dr. Howell referred to vol. 11. § 44 e, rem. d, he would there 
have found Wright’s definition of the two words as xferrogative nouns of 
number. 

What Dr. Howell says about \* mainly concerns myself, since I inserted 
this section. Does Dr. Howell mean that there were originally two or 
more different words which in process of time alike assumed the form \« ? 
If not, I must maintain the correctness of my statement that in all the 
cases mentioned we have the same pronoun * employed in different ways. 

I now come to the last remark. Dr. Howell asserts that 90! has not 
the same signification as —4=. I must refer him to Lane, who says 
s.v. alot: “ Hence, in grammar, a article, as being a kind of auxiliary ; in- 
cluding the article J!, the preposition, the conjunction and the interjection ; 
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but not the adverbial noun.” Unless Dr. Howell can prove that Lane and 
his authorities were also in error, his statement about “ confusion of terms ” 
is not to be accepted. The native scholars who include the article 1 
among the particles (not all of them hold this opinion) are certainly mis- 
taken, as has been stated above. Dr. Howell complains that Wright has 


placed piel, ux etc. among the prepositions. It is true that the native 
grammarians call them adverbial nouns, the meaning of the preposition .¢ 
being included in them. But this is precisely what Wright teaches, when 
he says (§ 357): ‘those of the second class are simply nouns of different 
forms in the accusative, determined by the following genitive,” and again 
(§ 359): “these are all, as before said, the construct accusatives of nouns”; 
compare also vol. ii., § 64: “‘ Many words, which are obviously substantives 
in the accusative of place (see § 44 6) may be conveniently regarded in a 
certain sense as prepositions.” Wright has placed them here because we 
consider them as prepositions, and every student will look for them under 
this heading. Could Dr. Howell find a better place ? 

My conclusion is that not only there is not ‘‘ much to be deplored,” but 
nothing at all. Moreover Dr. Howell must pardon me for addressing a 
question to him. His criticisms relate, with one or two unimportant 
exceptions, to the second edition of the Grammar, of which the first part 
was edited by Wright in 1874, the second part in 1875. Between this 
latter date and the death of my lamented friend there lies an interval of 14 
years. Why did not Dr. Howell publish his comments at that period, so 
that Wright himself might have an opportunity of answering them? Or 
why, knowing Wright personally, and being aware that a third edition of the 
Grammar was contemplated, did not Dr. Howell submit his remarks to the 
author by letter? Among the letters containing observations on the 
Grammar, which Wright carefully preserved in his own copy of the book, I 
have not found a single line from Dr. Howell. 
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(VoL. XXII.) 
By THE REV. L. H. MILLS. v.p. 


In this volume the lamented author has given us what may be considered, 
from a poetical point of view, as the “pearl” of the Avesta. Except in 
those parts of the Yasna which are themselves of the nature of the Yashts 
(also excluding the later chapters of the Vendidad), we have nowhere such 
rich imagery or colour ; they remind us of the better Riks at every turn. 
We have also here some of the most important of the documents of 
Zoroastrianism regarded in the light of historical and doctrinal value. 

In Yasht XIII. we have the fullest statements which occur as to the 
Ameshaspends in their later forms as fully personified beings, remaining 
however (as they do) six in number and having “one father and com- 
mander Ahura Mazda.” 

It is also in this part of the Avesta that the tracing of the soul’s progress 
after death is made, the passage being one of rare beauty, and perhaps the 
choice bit among the treasures of the later Avesta, i.e., Yasht XXII. 
Yasht XIII. gives us, again, a full list of Iranian names of the highest interest 
to the study of etymologies, and affording a large portion of the interest 
which the Yashts possess as materials for history. 

The diction is crowded with graphic allusions to impressive natural 
phenomena and even its inferior descriptions are poetical to a high 
degree. 

The Yashts may be considered as essentially the Pagan part of the 
Avesta (if I might make use of such an expression) ; and as such, they are 
of the very highest interest. They preserve in the Mithra-Yasht (Mihr 
Yasht) alone if not almost a counterpart to the Mithra-Varuna worship of 
the Rig-Veda, at least something which strongly reminds us of it ; and this 
alone does for us the invaluable service of drawing the Veda and Avesta 
closer together. I have noticed elsewhere the truly astonishing aspect of 
the data which lie before us in these circumstances. Before a word of 
discussion has been uttered upon it, the matter in its prima facie appearance 
presents one of the most interesting problems tHfat could well be suggested 
of the kind, and this without regard to whichever view we may take as to 
the resulting verdict in the various questions which arise in the course of 
our investigations. j 

Here in the Yashts there is (for instance) hardly a mistake as to the 
presence of a polytheism, for Ahura and Mithra occur without any such 
relief as is afforded to the union of Ahura and the Ameshaspends by the 
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interposition of such a doctrine as that of a tri-unity or a heptade. Even 
the characteristic dual number is freely used of the two leading deities, 
Ahura and Mithra, and that both in the nominative and in the oblique 
cases. Some have indeed doubtfully claimed Mazda-Asha as duals in 
Y. 50, 10 (in spite of the fact that Asha stands in the instrumental in the 
near context); yet even if Mazda and Asha are the related duals like 
Ahura and Mithra, and Mitra-Varuna, we must always remember that 
such a union between Mazda and Asha could only have originated from 
the fact that Asha, in one view, is a part, or an attribute, of Mazda, which is 
not at all the case in the matter of Mithra and Mazda-Ahura. Mithra was 
an independent Aryan god of the highest antiquity and does not begin to 
be spoken of in the Avesta as a “son of Ahura Mazda,” who is however 
Asha’s “father,” and though it is said in one place that Ahura created Mithra, 
the statement seems to be artificial. The prominence of Mithra taken by 
itself gives this volume especial importance, for it affords the needed 
antithesis to the most striking peculiarity of the Gathas, which would miss 
much of its point without this circumstance to affect it. From the Gathas 
Mithra is utterly absent as well as other deities inferior to him, and the 
fact that Mithra is not only present but prominent in the other parts of 
the Avesta makes this absence from the Gathas one of the most remark- 
able circumstances in ancient anthology. Even on the impossible assump- 
tion that the Gathas were a product of the century before or after Christ 
this absence of Mithra from them remains as curious as ever. The Gathas 
are often written in a tone of passion, the composer being off his guard, 
but this great God of Iran is never mentioned, while here in the Yashts he 
is in full power and possession ; what are we to think of it ? 

See my Introduction to the XXXIst. vol. of the “‘Sacred Books of the 
East,” and also my article Zoroaster and the Bible in the Nineteenth Century 
Review of Jan. ’94. Mithra, even if he were suddenly dismissed from the 
theology of Gathic times, has still not swdden/y returned in the Yashts. He 
is quite at home in every farmhouse as in the battle lines of every army 
corps. Sudden changes in the objective features of religious beliefs are 
like sudden changes in geology, only to be accepted with suspicion. 
Nothing is really “sudden,” though it may seem to be without remotely 
distant causes. All transformations and those of the nature of reformations 
especialiy, are the results of the long and silent operation of intellectual 
forces, though the final issues may indeed seem precipitated. Was there 
no Mithra in the Gathas because their composers knew of no Mithra ; that 
is to say, did the Gathas antedate the existence of his cult? If so, what 
an antiquity may we ascribe to them! for who was older than Mithra in 
Vedic days? The Gathas must in that case be by centuries the oldest of 
ancient books, a supposition which is so contrary to our usual habits of 
thought that it is nearly incredible ; yet the question must be met, unless we 
stultify ourselves, and the question arises from these Yashts. 

Here we have, a century or centuries after the Mithra-less Gathas (what- 
ever may have been the age of their origin), the rich Pagan Yashts with 
Mithra enthroned in them as he is in the Rik; and no hypothesis can 
vulgarize the fine distinctions which underlie the point of this fact. And 
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what may be said of Mithra may be said with less emphasis of Haoma 
(who was Soma) and of a throng of later gods beside.* 

So much for this most exceptional circumstance in the history of the 
theology which prevailed in Iran at the time of the composition of the 
Yashts, bearing as it does so forcibly upon the history of the Gathic age, 
and its theologies. But it will be profitable to give the reader an idea of 
the contents of this volume piece by piece. 

Yasht means the act of worship, “the performance of the Yaswa,” and 
the word is often used in Parsi tradition as synonymous with yasna, but 
it has also been applied to a certain number of writings in which the Izads 
(or Yazads) are worshipped. There remain only twenty Yashts extant 
(in twenty-four chapters) and fragments of another but doubtless every 
prominent Izad had originally his, or her, Yasht. 

The order in which the Yashts are arranged is that of the si-rézah or 
“ thirty-days,” which is the name of a prayer with thirty invocations each 
one being an invocation to one of the several Izads which preside 
over each day of the Parsi-month. There are two sirdzahs, one more full 
than the other, but otherwise they are practically the same. 

Their only importance for us is that they afford us an opportunity to 
observe the kind of ideas which were bound up with the reverent mention 
of different names. The second si-rézah is to Bahman (Vohu Manah), and 
the ideas of the two wisdoms (sic), the heavenly and original wisdom, that 
wisdom which was derived from instinct and that wisdom which was 
“acquired through the ear” are associated with Bahman or the Good 
Mind. In the 3d two deities which are not Ameshaspends are united with 
Asha-vahishta, the holy Order of the Law ; one is Airyaman and the other 
Saoka (the latter otherwise not prominent). In the 4th Khshathra-vairya, 
the Sovereign-power, the-(much)-to-be-desired, has become a God of 
metals: ‘mercy and charity ” are accidentally (?) associated with him. 

Spenta Aramaiti however is not mentioned as “the earth” in number 5, 
in which particular this number 5 isso much the more critical; but an 
inferior deity, Rata accompanies her. 

Hanrvatat is also without the usual (later) reference to water, though 
Ameretatat carries with it an allusion to corn (a later idea). Atar, the Fire, 
is worshipped as the “son of Ahura-Mazda” and the Glory and Weal of the 
Aryas and of the Kavis are mentioned with it, as well as the King Husravah, 
NairyO.sangha coming in later. The heavenly river Ardvi-stira andhita is 
also named with the Waters in ro, etc., etc. The 29th si-rézah praises the 
Holy Word (nothing to do with the Logos). The 30th appropriately 
culminates in the worship of Gard-nmana, the ‘sovereign place of eternal 
weal, also with the Bridge of Judgment, giving praise also to the Son of 
Waters, the Lightning (?), and to all the holy gods heavenly and material, 
alse to the Fravashis which were the souls of the fathers as well as the 
guardians of the living. 

The Ormazd Yasht enumerates the names of Ahura, and their efficacy ; 


* We can actually see the growth of a god in the Yasna as well as the developments 
of the Ameshaspends. Before we had any personal god Verethraghna we have the 
phrase ‘‘ Ké Verethrem-ja,” where V. is not a proper name. 


2 
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they are placed at twenty and so numbered ; in sections 7-8, in 12-15 they 
are varied and added to. 

We may notice in passing that the name of one of the Ameshaspenta 
Asha vahishta is attributed to Ahura. Among other expressions we may 
note, ‘‘ My name is the creator”; “my name is the strong one” ; my name 
is “all-good-things made-by-Mazda ” (sic). 

‘* My name is Understanding, the most beneficent, the one in whom is 
no harm, the unconquerable, the healer.” “Iam the keeper, the priest 


most priest-like of all priests.” ‘I am the discerner ; the King who rules 
at his will, the King who rules most.” My name is “he who does not 
deceive ”; my name is “ He who is not deceived”; ‘the wisest of the 


wise,” etc., etc. 

He who shall pronounce these names when he rises up and when he sits 
down, that man shall not be wounded, etc. ; the end of this Yasht is devoted 
to Verethraghna, the blow of Victory. An important feature here is the 
positive statement that Vohu Manah and the other Ameshaspenta are 
Ahura’s creatures. ‘‘ Here is V. M. my creature ; here is Asha-vahishta 
my creature, Khshathra-vairya and Aramaiti my creatures, and Haurvatat 
and Ameretatat my creatures.” 

We worship, so the Yasht proceeds, the memory of Ahura Mazda to 
keep the holy word, His understanding to study it, His tongue to speak it, 
etc., etc. The Haptan Yasht, or the Yasht of the Seven Ameshaspends, is 
an extract from the si-rézahs. ‘‘ Who is he in whose house every demon 
is destroyed?” soit runs. “It is he who takes the Seven Ameshaspends, 
the all-ruling, the all-beneficent, as a shield against his foes. He has 
renounced trespasses and faults when he throws down the destroyer of 
Vohu Manah, and throws down his words with a hundredfold preaching, 
and he takes away the Law of Mazda, that was carried away as a prisoner, 
from the hands of those who are destroyed by his strength.” 

The Yasht of Ardibahisht is for a great part devoted to the praise of a 
certain prayer called the Airyaman prayer which drives away diseases. 
When this Yasht turns more directly toward Ardibahisht it is curiously 
enough put into the mouth of Satan himself who speaks of Ardibahisht 
(Asha-vahishta the best holiness) just as the author of the piece had spoken 
of Airyaman. ‘“ He rushes forth, Woe is me,” he cries, “ here is the God 
Ashavahishta who will smite the sickliest of all diseases, the deadliest of all 
deaths, the most fiendish of all fiends,” etc. The Khordad Yasht is that of 
Haurvatat, the Ameshaspenta of Weal (health and happiness; later a 
genius presiding over water). After two sections, it celebrates the 
bareshnum ceremony which was solemnized by Airyaman to drive away 
diseases ; and this seems to be the reason why it becomes prominent in 
this Yasht to the Amesha of Health; it need not detain us. The Aban 
Yasht or the Yasht of the waters is devoted to Ardvi Stra Andhita, the 
Anaitis of the Greeks. She is called the high, powerful and undefiled. 
Darmesteter regarded it (or her) as the river of the sky from which all 
waters are derived, chiefly by means of the rain. She is, he thought, the 
celestial Ganges ; this may be a correct opinion, but I am rather inclined 
to believe that the idea was first suggested by one of the great local rivers. 
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The Mount from which she, that is to say, Anahita, flows down is 
described in the later Parsism as the mythical Hukairya of the star region ; 
but in the Avesta proper we have no reason to suppose that it was not an 
actual mountain somewhere toward the West; so at least says the 
Bundahish which is of course late evidence. The beauties of this piece 
are shown in passages too lengthy for quotation here. ‘ All the shores of 
the sea Vouru- Kasha are boiling over, all the middle of it is boiling over, when 
she, the River, Ardvi Stira Andhita, with her thousand channels streams 
down there.” “From this River of mine flow all the waters that spread 
over all the Seven Karshvars (quarters) of the Earth.” 

After the Iranian fashion she appears as a human figure, beautiful ‘‘ with 
her white arms, thick as a horse’s shoulder,” “and still thicker.” ‘‘ Who 
will praise me?” she cries, ‘ who will offer me a sacrifice?” ‘To whom 
shall I cleave? and who will cleave to me ? and who is of good will to me”? 
“ Offer sacrifice, O Zarathushtra, to this spring of mine.” 

She drives forward on her chariot thinking thus “who will offer me a 
sacrifice.” Four horses drag her chariot; they are all white, of the same 
colour, of the same blood, crushing down the hates ofall the haters. ‘ Strong 
and bright, tall and beautiful of form is she.” Her charms are such that 
Ahura Himself begins the series of sacrifices. This is piquant and quaint 
most certainly, and perhaps it implies no particular degradation to the 
Supreme Deity, on the same principle upon which royal persons themselves 
are punctilious in giving every princelet his proper title ; but what a bathos 
from the tone of the Gathas! The chief worthies of the early world follow 
Ahura in her service, begging boons, and the recitals of their prayers are 
characteristic to a degree. The Khorshéd Yasht is the Yasht to the Sun. 
“When the light of the Sun grows warm then the heavenly Izads arise, by 
hundreds and by thousands, they gather together its glory, they make its glory 
pass down, they pour its glory upon the earth for the increase of the world 
of holiness, for the increase of the creatures of holiness, for the increase of 
the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun; and when the Sun rises up then 
the earth made by Mazda becomes clean, then the waters become clean,” 
etc. “Should not the Sun arise! then the Daevas would destroy all 
things that are in the Seven Karshvars of the Earth.” 

Nor would the heavenly Yazads find any way of withstanding them or 
repelling them. ‘I will sacrifice also to Mithra, another name for the 
Sun, to Mithra with a thousand ears, and ten thousand eyes,” this recalls 
the object in Ezekiel full of eyes before and behind ; and the singer ends 
with the exclamation “I will sacrifice unto the club of Mithra, the lord of 
wide pastures, the club well struck on the Daeva’s skulls.” Mithra was like- 
wise “the friend.” I will sacrifice to that “ friendship ” the best of ail that 
reigns between the Moon and the Sun (the correspondence of their move- 
ments). The Mah Yasht is the Moon Yasht. ‘“ Hail to Ahura; hail to 
the Ameshas ; hail to the Moon that holds the seed of the Bull (szc) ; for 
fifteen days the moon doth wax, for fifteen days it wanes ; who is there but 
thee who makes it wax and wane” (this last is quoted from the Gathas), etc. 

The Tir Yasht is the Tishtya (Sirius*) Yasht. Tir presided over the 


* ** Plutarch de Iside et Osiride,” § 47. (Darmesteter.) 
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dog-days. The struggle depicted in this Yasht is the effort to secure rain. 
Apaosha is the drought. The imagery here is most striking ; it should be 
read in the book, pp. 93-109. 

The Gosh Yasht praises the Sacred Cow cailed also Drvaspa “ health 
for horses,” and Goshiirfin, which means “the Soul of Kine.” The same 
heroes who appealed to the Waters in the Abin Yasht appeal to Her. 
“Grant me this boon, O good and most beneficent Drvaspa that I may 
never fear nor bow in terror before the Daevas, but that all the Daevas 
may bow and fear before me.” ‘Grant me this boon that I may banish 
thirst and hunger, old age and death, and both the hot and the cold wind.” 
“Grant me that I may overcome the Dragon Dahaka, three-mouthed and 
three-headed, six-eyed, with thousand senses, and that I may deliver his 
two wives Savanghavach and Irenavach the fairest among women and the 
most wonderful beings in the world.” Zarathushtra’s prayers seem to be 
directed toward the edification of his wife ; ‘that I may bring Hutaosha to 
think according to the law, to speak according to the law, and that she 
may spread my law and make it known.” Kavi Vishtaspa prays “that I 
may put to flight Ashta-aurvant the all-afflicting of the brazen helm, of the 
brazen armour, of the thick neck, backed by seven hundred camels. . . 
that I may smite Sinjaurushka and bring the nations of the Varedhakes and 
of the Hoyasnas to the good law.” 

The Strong Drvaspa, Gosiirun, made by Mazda, granted all these boons. 
Of the Mihr Yasht I have already spoken. It is indeed a noble piece. 
Among its peculiarities may be noticed that Ahura Mazda is kept supreme 
on the theory that He created Mithra, but made him as worthy of sacrifice as 
Himself, which last doctrine smoothes over the difficulties presented in the 
fact that Mithra receives worship equal to the worship paid Ahura ; and as 
Mithra became His co!league, Ahura sets the example of worship towards 
Him, and offers Him a sacrifice in high Garé-nmana, much as He 
offered to Ardvi Stira Anahita, by the good River Daitya in Airyana 
Vaéjah. 

The Yasht to Craosha ‘‘the listening to obey” goes back nearer to the 
Gathic period, as Craosha is a Gathic Quality or Deity ; it is a most interest- 
ing piece. The Rashu Yasht is to Rashnu Razishta the truest Justice. 
According to later conceptions he was one of the three Judges of the 
departed, Mithra and Sraosha being the others. He holds the balance in 
which deeds are weighed, “and he will not vary so much as a hair, neither 
for the pious nor for the wicked.” To the Fravardin Yasht I have already 
alluded. The Fravardin are the Fravashis, and these (originally the spirits 
of ancestors) had become a sort of guardian spirits. In the days of the 
decadence between the GAathic times and those of the later Avesta, the 
idea of the guardian spirits became at once so exalted and so degenerated 
that every object from Ahura Mazda, on His throne, to the earth, and even 
to inanimate objects upon it had its guardian spirit. These existed before 
the being to whom, or to which, they belonged was produced, in many cases, 
and the fravashi looks something like a preconceived idea of the object to 
be created, so that a vague image of the Platonic ideas may at times have 
floated loosely in the imaginations of the more refined of the people. But 
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the piece itself abounds in valuable detail, and from its XXIVth section it 
becomes, as Darmesteter said, a “ Homer’s catalogue.” It is curious that 
none of the Sasanians are mentioned in it, and for this reason it would 
seem to be a document belonging to an earlier age. The Ram Yasht is 
the Yasht of Rama Hviastra, the genius of good housing and good pastures ; 
and it is devoted to his colleague Vayu. The same series of supplicants 
begin begging of Vayu their boons ; and Ahura Mazda, not to be forgetful of 
good breeding, again leads the way with a sacrifice to his inferior. 

He puts in the appropriate request that he might smite the creation of 
Angra Mainyu, and that nobody might smite the creation of “the good 
spirit.” Vayuaccedes to this. Haoshyangha asks that he may smite two- 
thirds of the Daevas of Mazana and of the fiends of Varena ; but the doughty 
Takhma Urupa, the well-armed, not only asks for victory over all Daevas 
and men, and sorcerers and Pairikas, but he aspires to mount on the 
Devil’s back itself, and ride Angra Mainyu around the earth for thirty 
years! And Vayu accedes to this request ; etc. 

The Din Yasht celebrates the Daena or holy Faith and the Chista which 
might be called the gnosis; it is followed by a valuable Yasht to Ashi 
Vanguhi the good Ashi, an impersonation of the beatitude of piety, and 
“the good wealth” which follows as its recompense, while the Ashtad 
Yasht celebrates Arshta, which Darmesteter defined as “ truthfulness.” 

In the very important and beautiful Zamydd Yasht, the Yasht of the 
Earth, we have the fullest expressions which occur in the Zend Avesta with 
reference to the millennial reign of the last Saoshyant ; who shall appear 
before the end to raise the dead. 

The Yashts and those parts of the Avesta which are kindred to them are 
of most value to students of the Shah-namah, and Darmesteter enriched 
his volume with frequent allusions to that great poem. He indeed gave 
us the memorable explanation of the words Savanghavach and Erenavach 
by his brilliant recognition of them in the Shahrinaz and Arnavaz of the 
Shah-namah ; see his Etudes Iraniennes II., page 253 seq. 

I regard this most agreeable and instructive volume of the Yashts as 
Darmesteter’s greatest achievement, and especially in this its older form 
when he worked on the Avesta without any suspicion at all that its 
surviving fragments were not ancient. 

\s to that somewhat sudden change which took place in his opinions on 
the subject of the antiquity of the Avesta, I trust that I may be excused 
from saying anything of an extended character at this time. I may be 
allowed however to remark that I regard his suspicion of the remote 
antiquity of the Avesta as a most natural one, and as a necessary doubt. 
Nobody who studies the Gathas with a close eye can fail to be struck by 
the advanced character of some of their terminology. 

A reader would be very obtuse indeed if he did not feel a suspicion of 
the remote antiquity of any document which expressed such moral dis- 
tinctions as those which exist between “ thought, and word, and deed,” and 
“this bodily life and the mental,” “life and non-life (this for ‘death’),” 
etc. I myself expressed such a doubt in the Introduction to the work 
which I composed at Professor Darmesteter’s request. I must indeed 
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confess that the body of proof in favour of the remote antiquity of the wea 
older parts of the Avesta seems to me to be irresistible ; but this is not to alee 
say that a discussion of the matter would not have a wholesome effect. pought 
Surely it would not be well to allow Zend scholars to “settle upon their ‘ie 
lees,” and pursue their tasks with no repetition of the challenge which 
should periodically question the solidity of their claims. If the Gathas are A | 
not ancient they still retain of course great importance, in some respects (Trans 
even greater importance than before ; for they would in that case afford 
evidence of the existence of an entire civilization (of letters) in Iran, about First § 
B.C. 100, of which we have never had a suspicion; but still they would 
lose much indeed of their value in the light of antiquarian research; and ge 
it is well that we should be threatened with this misfortune, and from a ol. IT. 
quarter too which would secure a hearing for the doubt. rg 
Private readers should understand that even schools of experts like a Hagen 
startling idea even if at the same time they feel that it will be soon Texte 
exploded. There is, I grant, too much of this craving for a sensation : but bL IV. 
still it exists and it certainly stirs up the energies of research and enforces — 
a new defence of long-acquired territory. Darmesteter was the only person bol. V. 
who possessed the power even to bring on a discussion of such doubts as i. we 
he revived, and I do not think that any harm will result from them. ‘hat E. H. | 
he has had no followers in his advocacy of these long-forgotten views is gi 
not at present true. A very brilliant young scholar of the name of bl. VIII 
Blochet, one of Darmesteter’s best pupils, tells me that he has in the press sureay 
a lengthy article in which he goes even further than Darmesteter in this pl. X. 
last direction. But whatever we may think, he would be a churl indeed rls 
who could utter a harsh word over the grave of such a brilliant and noble- gay 
hearted author, or wish other than praise to his honourable memory. by T. 1 
I can lay my tribute of gratitude upon his resting-place, for he emphati- -* 
cally broke the sardonic law in accordance with which one should never Fe 
expect to be forgiven for doing a literary mana favour. He entreated me pl. XI 
to take the translation of the Yasna in the series of the S. B. E. “dans sel 
Vespoir d'une réponse favorable,” and, strange as it may seem to cynics, he pl. XIV 
actually showed his gratitude by important printed staternents which have and: Bs 
been already of great service to me in keeping off the attacks of small ey 
detractors, and which will also materially assist me in repelling the Max d 
assaults of more serious villany when they come. It is a small tribute gel 
indeed on my part to his sacred memory to record my appreciation of this i len 
great work, this valuable and suggestive translation of what might be called Pali by 
(for its poetic colour) the Rig Veda of Old Iran, the most poetical and N, XVI 
esthetic portion of what remains to us of the Parsis’ ancient books. W. Wi 
L. H. MILts. pre 
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For facility of reference we publish at the end of some of our quarterly reviews of 


ne or more of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 
rought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 


First Series, Vols. I. -XXIV. Demy 8vo., 


cloth. 
ol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max 
Mitver. Part I. ros. 6d. 


ol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha, and Baudhayana. ‘Translated by Prof. GEorG 


30HLER. Part I. 10s. 6d 

lol. IIT. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by JAMES LEGGE. 
Part I. 12s. 6 

ol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
didad, Translated by JAMes DARMESTETER. Second 
edition. 14s. 

ol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 


W. West. Part I. ras. 6d. 


ols. VI. and IX. The Qur’an. 

E. H. PALMER. 21s. 

ol. VII. The Institutes of Vishzu. 

by Jutius Jotiy. ros. 6d. 

pl. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
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ANGLO-INDIAN COOKERY. 
By CoLoneEL A. KENNEY HERBERT. 


Ir is by no means an exaggeration to say that social and domestic life in 
India has undergone a complete reformation since the pre-Mutiny period of 
our occupation of the country. The manners and customs of the days of 
John Company which were chronicled in time past for English readers have 
altogether changed. This, of course, has come to pass in the natural order 
of things. During the last thirty-five years Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
have been brought so much nearer to England than of old that the con- 
ditions of life in Hindustan are no longer what they were. People can 
now run home frequently, maintain touch with their kith and kin, and 
form ideas in keeping with what they see and hear in English Society. 
They no longer look upon India as their home for the term of their 
natural lives, and have ceased to be contented with the semi-Oriental 
method of existence which satisfied their simple-minded forefathers. The 
fossilised Colonel Capsicum who, in the earlier half of the century pro- 
vided the humorist with pabulum wherewith to adorn an Indian tale, is 
extinct. Look where he might to-day the man who knew India when 
great Dalhousie ruled the land would find nothing but innovation, for in 
their food, wine, and dress, in the furniture and arrangement of their 
rooms, in their amusements, in the tone of Society, in their thoughts, 
words, and deeds, Anglo-Indians have verily become a new people. In 
regard to some points perhaps it may be questioned whether the new 
order of things is better than the old. Indeed certain of the elders who 
still hang on lovingly swb Jove torrido are wont to shake their heads at 
times and declare, not without justice, that many modern improvements 
are mere veneer to cover paltry economies, that instead of the honest 
heartiness and spontaneity that once characterized Indian hospitality you 
now find English frigidity and exclusiveness, and that speaking meta- 
phorically good old curry and rice was, after all, better fare than the 
europeanised exirée of the new school. But these good souls dream of 
a day before the globe-trotter was invented, when guests came in by twos 
and threes, not in big battalions, when the rupee was sometimes quoted at 
two shillings and twopence, never below the florin, and when even local 
produce was procurable at rates which taken all round were at least half 
those of the present time ;—of a day, too, before the art of curry-making 
had fallen into decay, and the native cook had been lured from the time- 
honoured simplicity of his condiments and ghee, to penetrate the cultured 
mysteries of “@ /a.” It is an admitted fact nowadays, indeed, that as 
dietetic taste and culinary knowledge have advanced with the age, setting 
aside the stimulating dishes of the country in favour of more delicate and 
refined cookery, the skill of the curry cook has deteriorated ; and it is 
quite probable that those who visit India in the course of their winter 
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travelling are soon disillusioned with regard to this great standing dish, 
and often meet far worse compositions there than they managed with the 
aid of proper materials to extract from Mary Jane at home. 

The change in regard to food and feeding in India has naturally brought 
with it a corresponding reform in the service and style of Anglo-Indian 
entertainments. For many a year, as indeed was the custom all over 
England, dinners were long, tedious, and overdone; all the dishes were 
placed upon the table, and table-decoration was a thing unknown. By 
degrees, slower a good deal than at home, this cumbersome and inartistic 
method of dining was improved away, and little dinners carefully com- 
posed became the fashion. Carving was transferred to the side-table, and 
the ponderous display of silver plate inseparable from the durra khana was 
banished in favour of floral adornment. Since this very desirable step 
was first taken great progress has been made, and people have gone on 
picking up ideas and wrinkles, and developing their taste, until a really 
excellent pitch of decorative skill has been attained. Native servants become 
after a little instruction very clever in this branch of their work, and tables in 
India are quite as prettily decked out to-day as they are in England. 

Turning now to Anglo-Indian cookery, it would, I think, be positively 
discourteous not to revert to the subject of curry and rice. A few facts 
in regard to the past and present of this, the chief dish of the country, may 
be interesting. These may be prefaced with a warning :—Let not our 
friends at home rush away with the idea that amy native of India who may 
happen to sojourn for a time in London must, as a matter of course, be 
able to cook a curry as met with at its best at the tables of English 
residents in the land of Ind. It is no doubt true that few if any of the 
classes from which domestic servants are drawn in that part of the world 
are unable to dress the national dish in the manner peculiar to the re- 
sources of the province and taste of the caste to which they may belong. 
But these concoctions are rarely food that the generality of English people 
can eat. In one locality the pounded chilli predominates to such an 
extent that the preparation seems to be veritably ‘‘ the food of devils,” in 
another it is too spicy, in a third too acid, while an all-pervading flavour of 
garlic and general greasiness characterize the whole category. Of these 
curious compositions the curry affected by the Englishman in India is of 
course a mild and carefully worked-out modification. The early settlers 
had no alternative but to adapt the local cuisine to their uses, and thus 
necessity was the mother of the combination which has been handed 
down to us. Fashion, as I have said, has of late years given a cold 
shoulder to curries except for breakfast or luncheon, and the cook has 
turned his attention to Gallic rather than Oriental dishes. Nevertheless, 
in the majority of private houses where the maintenance of a good cuisine 
is considered desirable, it is quite possible to taste a good curry. When 
this is the case the credit is generally due to the personal supervision of 
the mistress, not to the zeal of the cook, for if left to’ himself with his 
latter day views of Anglo-Continental cookery the 4odochee would probably 
depute the work to his dusky handmaiden or mate as a task beneath his 
notice. In the dinner menus du jour of clubs and hotels curries still 
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appear, but concerning the quality of the dish as served at an Indian 
hostelry the less said the better. 

The cultivation of daintiness and refinement in cookery to the exclusion 
of the rougher methods of the olden time has resulted in the attainment of 
a higher level in their cv/sine by our brothers and sisters in India than we 
of a similar social status can hope for in England. It is not uncommon 
to hear of Mary Jane and Mary Ann declining employment in the estab- 
lishments of retired Anglo-Indians “ vecause they expect so much”! Now 
it must be confessed that the mistress of a house in a good Indian station 
is in many ways more advantageously situated than her cousins and her 
aunts at home. She has to deal with a servant who belongs to a race 
possessed of the culinary instinct and aptitude—a patient painstaking 
creature, light of hand and quick of brain. His fault perhaps is forgetful- 
ness which can be overcome of course by repeating the instruction. He 
may be described, in fact, as an excellent machine like your watch, re- 
quiring regular winding up to keep it going. Sometimes he may be handi- 
capped by false doctrine which has to be improved away ; sometimes he 
may be stubbornly fond of his own way ; but, on the whole, with judicious 
management and kindness, he soon reaches a very much higher standard 
of ski!l than can be found in England save in quite the first-class of pro- 
ficients. In establishments where things are really well done depend upon 
it that the lady is the presiding genius. She thinks out her menu, picking 
up the necessary recipes from her favourite book or wisely preserved manu- 
script. Of later years this has become far commoner than formerly, for 
there is no little rivalry in Indian Society in the matter of nice little dinners, 
and fair chdte/aines have discovered the truth of the saying, “If you want a 
thing well done do it yourself.’” The old practice of leaving everything to 
the head servant did well enough, no doubt, in the days of curry and rice, 
but small art studies require nice discrimination, and an educated taste. 
Here, for instance, is a menu which reached me by the last mail from 
Southern India : 





Canapés a la Norvigienne. 
Potage a la Julienne. 

Filets de pomfret sauce aux capres. 
Chaud-froid de volaille et foie-gras. 
Grenadins de beuf au creme adanchots. 
Canards sauvages a la bigarade. 
Savarin aux piches. 

Eufs a la Rossini. 
Dessert —Glace a larlequin. 

My young lady correspondent had superintended this little banquet herself 
—just for a small party—and it may be taken as a type of the modern style 
in India generally. How different from the kind of repast which gladdened 
Thackeray’s Nabob of Boggley Wollah ! 

There is another point in favour of the English lady in India, and that 
is that she has “three in the kitchen.” Her cook has two assistants who 
have nothing but their kitchen-work to do. When you add to this perfect 
docility and discipline, and that the mistress has not to think twice whether 
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an order may be politic or otherwise, or whether it would be wise to find 
fault with this, that or the other, I think it will be conceded that she pos- 
sesses a more efficient and pleasant machine to work with than her sister 
at home. Success in such circumstances becomes a mere matter of judg- 
ment, perseverance, and knowledge of the subject, aud if peradventure a 
lady has picked up an acquaintance with cookery sufficient to understand 
a recipe as she reads it, and to perceive what must be and what need not 
be in its various details, we may be sure that she will soon have cause to 
be gratified with the verdict passed upon the results of her management. 

It may be asked, perhaps, why Anglo-Indian cookery should be more 
pretentious and aim at a higher level than that which satisfies the majority 
of moderate livers in England? ‘The answer is not difficult. The fact is 
that the resources of the two countries are wholly different. In a land 
flowing with milk and honey, in other words possessing the finest meat, 
fish, game, and vegetable supply in the world, simple “ roast and boiled ” 
when intelligently performed, may sutfice for those who consider that style 
of feeding the best that can be. But when such opportunities do not 
exist the method must adapt itself to the means, and art must step in to 
atone for shortcomings. ‘This is what by degrees our exiled kinsfolk have 
discovered in India. So poor is the market supply of Hindustan generally 
that much has to be done to produce food with it fit for the consumption 
of people who look upon gastronomy from the modern standpoint, and 
entertain a sincere respect for their interior economies. The climate, 
moreover, is for many months out of the twelve quite unsuited to a heavy 
meat dietary even if the best materials were procurable. Light dishes 
mostly of fish, poultry, cereals, and vegetables, are the most acceptable 
besides being obviously more wholesome. Butcher’s meat at such times 
is chiefly needed for soup-making. Our ancestors in India certainly strove 
to maintain the ancient British method of life in spite of a bad market and 
the thermometer. But those were veritably times when only the very 
strongest survived the ordeal. The gradual discovery that notwithstanding 
their lack of quality the local foodstuffs were not without considerable pos- 
sibilities in the hands of a good cook gave rise to the creation of a new 
dietary altogether. The struggle to make English joints out of Indian 
butcher’s meat, and to carry out an Anglo-Saxon regimen in spite of 
Nature, was by degrees abandoned, and, with the very teachable creature 
aforesaid in the kitchen to work with, reform progressed with commendable 
rapidity. In this we observe a repetition of the history of cookery. ‘The 
reform which led to the development of /a haute cuisine in France was 
brought about exactly in the same way. Was it not to make the best of a 
bad market, and refine the rough Gallic system of cookery, that Catherine 
de Medicis brought her cucco secreto with her from Italy to Paris in 1533, 
and thus laid the foundation-stone of the great French School? The soil 
was ready for the good seed, and before long the pupils surpassed their 
masters, but unless their possibilities had been shown them French cooks 
might have gone on in darkness for another century. 

Much as betterment was needed in Anglo-Indian cookery for the reasons 
that have been given, it could never have been carried out without a 
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complete reorganization of the kitchen. Time was when we whose lot fell 
to serve in Hindustan never dreamt of entering that apartment. To speak 
candidly we dared not. Our consciences made us cowards. We feared 
that we might see sights which would set us altogether against the food 
necessary for our existence. So we stayed away, imitating the action of 
the ostrich when hard pressed by the hunter, burying our heads in the 
sand, so to speak, and closing our eyes to what we knew would appal us 
were we to raise them. This strange disregard of the essentials demanded 
by civilized man in the preparation of his food was no doubt handed down 
to us by our predecessors. It had never been the custom to see how the 
cooking was done, everything was left to the major domo, and by degrees 
a state of things which actually baffled description was the result. Not 
only did masters and mistresses allow the kitchen to become a species of 
terra incognita wholly beyond their sphere of influence, but they took no 
pains to know what utensils were used, or whether the articles absolutely 
essential for the carrying out of clean and even moderately enlightened 
cooking were on the premises. The Native is a singularly ingenious 
person, as we all know, ane in hitting upon makeshifts has no superior 
among God's creatures, accordingly—but why rake up dear old Indian 
chestnuts? Why harrow my reader’s feelings unnecessarily? “ We inveigh 
against native filthiness,” wrote I on this subject many years ago, “ but are 
we justified in so doing? Is it the cook’s fault that things are as we know 
them to be? Why, instead of denouncing the unfortunate man I make 
bold to say that, handicapped as he is by our apathy and indifference, we 
have positively no right to expect him to be clean.” Now modern cookery 
demands certain accessories, and something in the shape of a datterie de 
cuisine. This has naturally led to the development of appliances, and 
since ladies have taken to management, the kitchen of the Indian bungalow 
has in numerous instances ceased to be a donjon black as Erebus. Stoves 
adapted to the use of wood as fuel have been largely adopted, and thus 
the awful smoke of the ‘cook room” has been overcome. 

The points in regard to which the Indian cook needed no improvement, 
remain as good as ever. He could always roast well because he used the 
spit and live charcoal as the accomplished French ré¢isseur does to this 
day. é¢s thus cooked surpass our English oven-roasted meats to such an 
extent that the two methods cannot be compared fora moment. Then 
out of his portable earthenware or metal oven, fashioned in the style of 
the French fourneau with a rimmed lid capable of holding charcoal in 
addition to the fuel beneath, he could always produce souffés, cakes, and 
the like, which Mary Jane attempts so often fruitlessly in her patent range. 
Those then who reform and reorganize their kitchen are therefore well 
advised when they leave these things alone. In the compass of an article 
of this kind it is obviously impossible to go closely into details. I have 
said enough I think to show that great improvement has taken place, and 
that this has raised the standard of cookery in India to such a pitch that 
newly retired Anglo-Indians sigh in vain for their native chefs when they 
find out the shortcomings of the English women who call themselves cooks. 

A few words in conclusion concerning the English ladies who have done 
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and are doing so much towards the improvements I have spoken of. Little 
do their sisters at home know of the trouble they take to keep up their 
establishments to concert pitch, and entertain their friends nicely. Over 
obstacles which are often most dispiriting they generally triumph, and the 
result is that they contrive to live, as far as circumstances permit, as do 
their relations and friends in England, while English manners and customs 
are followed in all things. For, since the latter days of the century set in, 
the simple little fact seems to have revealed itself that although English 
people may journey over many miles of ocean, and take unto themselves 
habitations in a strange land, they need by no means abjure the habits in 
which they were born, bred and educated, nor adopt that anamorphosis of 
home life and home ways to which by reason of the circumstances sur- 
rounding them the early settlers in India were originally condemned. 











A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF BUDDHISM 
(IN TWO pARTS).—Parrt II. 
By Joun BEaAMEs, B.C.s. (RETD.). 


In my last paper* I endeavoured to delineate the chief features of the 
religion promulgated by Gautama Buddha in its primitive form. After 
his death schisms and dissensions sprung up which necessitated the 
calling together of large bodies of ascetics. These, assembled in Council, 
laid down the exact principles and practices of the religion. The first 
great Council took place immediately after the Master’s death ; the second, 
one hundred years later ; and the third, a little more than roo years later 
than the second. 

During this early period the ascetics began to gather together in monas- 
teries or Vihdras, many of which were built for them in the most sumptuous 
style by pious monarchs. Here they occupied themselves in reducing to 
writing the teachings of Buddha, and ended by composing a large number 
of enormously voluminous treatises. Before long, Buddhism was adopted 
by most of the powerful sovereigns of Northern and Central India, and 
even spread to Kabul and the Afghan lands. Thence, through the influ- 
ence of the Greek Kings of Bactria, some faint echoes of it penetrated 
through Persia and Syria as far as Europe. 

For fifteen centuries Buddhism ruled supreme in India, and then came 
a re-action. Hinduism revived and the Brahmins recovered their position. 
Buddhism was so completely expelled from India, that the only traces of 
it remaining in the present day are the ruins of its stately topes and 
spacious monasteries. 

I do not profess to give here even the most superficial account of the 
history of Buddhism. That would be a task which even in the most con- 
densed form would far exceed the limits of an article like this. It must 
suffice to say that as the result of the schisms and heresies which grew up 
after the Buddha’s death, two main forms of Buddhism arose, differing 
from each other in many points, both of doctrine and practice. These 
may be designated Northern and Southern respectively. I think the most 
interesting method will be briefly to describe some of the leading modifica- 
tions which Buddhism underwent on the soil of India and while still subject 
to purely Indian influences; and then picture its position and practical 
working as shown in the present day among the Southern Buddhists of 
Ceylon, and the Northern Buddhists of Tibet. 

I. 

Buddha left behind him a religion without a god and without a future ; 
and he expected human souls to find such a religion sufficient for their 
needs. But here he reckoned without human nature and without Indian 
nature. In the absence of any god to cry to, the laity began to collect 


* Published in the last July number of the ‘‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review.” 
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real and imaginary relics of the Buddha, his hair, teeth, bones and the like, 
and to enshrine them in s¢hipas or topes, as they are called,—huge mounds 
of brickwork covered with elaborately carved slabs of stone. To these 
they brought offerings, and comforted themselves with the belief that they 
thereby acquired a claim to rewards in a future state of existence. 

But even this was not satisfying. To the human soul, oppressed and 
suffering, something more than a mere automatically working system of 
rewards and punishments is necessary. It longs to 


“ Lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that hears ;” 


and so there arose, in the first century of our era, the Zaha yana or greater 
vehicle, opposed to the Hiva ydna or lesser, inferior, vehicle. The inferior 
vehicle was the term applied to Buddha’s original teaching, and the differ- 
ence between the two has aptly been described by Prof. Max Miiller as 
salvation by works (the inferior vehicle) and salvation by faith (the superior 
vehicle). In this new form of Buddhism they took one of the old Bodhi- 
sattwas or beings who were destined to become Buddhas in due course, 
and him they personified under the touchingly significant name of Avalo- 
kita—that is, “He who looks down (in pity).” Innumerable statues of 
this god (for so we must call him) are to be found amongst the Buddhist 
ruins in all parts of India. He grew by degrees to be the principal object 
of worship and his statues are made to resemble closely the old Hindu 
gods with numerous heads and arms and all the familiar emblems of 
Vishnu and Siva. One presentment of him is peculiarly indicative of the 
void in the Buddhist system which he was invented to supply. In this 
form he has many hands, and on the palm of each hand is carved an eye. 
The eyes are placed on the hands which are stretched forth to save and 
help the wretched so that, as has been well observed, ‘‘the eye which is 
ever on the look out to perceive the distress of men, carries with it a 
succouring hand.” 

As time went on, Indian Buddhism more and more assimilated itself to 
the Brahmanical religion; and as in that religion every god is provided 
with a goddess, who symbolizes his active power, Avalokita, “the Great 
Pitier,” was provided with a goddess called Zura, of whom also countless 
images are found all over India. This name means the Deliveress or 
Saviouress, and a legend was invented to account for her origin. Once 
Avalokita, looking down on the world, shed tears for the human beings 
whom he saw immersed in the mire of ignorance. One of these tears 
“falling on the earth formed a lake, on which instantly, like a lightning 
flash, appeared floating on a lotus the goddess Tara, whom Avalokita then 
commissioned to redress all human suffering.” The worship of these two 
beings is conducted with an elaborate liturgy—offerings of food, flowers 
and incense, hymns and prayer. 

It will be seen thus that we have got very far away from the original 
type of the religion, and it is not surprising that Buddhism having ap- 
proached so near to Hinduism was, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
finally absorbed by it; and that the great wave of Brahmanical revival 
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swept it entirely away from all parts of India. This was what is called 
Northern Buddhism, which we shall find again when we come to describe 
the Buddhism of Tibet. Before we do this, however, it will be advisable 
to say something of the perhaps purer forms of Southern Buddhism. 
2. 
Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon three hundred years before Christ 
by missionaries from Behar, the native country of the Buddha, and it has : 
flourished there ever since. It is in Ceylon that the Southern form of F 
Buddhism can best be studied and its developments most accurately traced. ’ 
In Ceylon all members of the priesthood live together in monasteries or 
Viharas. They are subject to the restrictions of a very large number of 
rules. So numerous indeed are these restrictions that it is almost impos- 





sible to observe them all, and the natural consequence is that they are very 
imperfectly kept. There is a very curious and very ancient book in high f 
repute among the Buddhists of Ceylon known as the Questions of King 
Milinda. This book was written in Northern India, probably in the first 
century after Christ. Milinda is supposed to be the Sanskrit rendering of 
the name of King Menander, one of the most powerful monarchs of the 
Greeco-Bactrian kingdom, founded by the successors of Alexander the 
Great. In this strange book, Milinda puts a series uf puzzles or difficult j 
questions to Nagasena, a great Buddhist teacher, and Nagasena’s answers ; 
are supposed to constitute a complete vindication of the Buddhist faith 
and an explanation of all points which might present difficulties to an 
enquirer. The explanations, it is true, do not seem always thoroughly 
satisfactory to the European mind; but the book is held in high venera- 
tion in Ceylon, and is referred to as a final authority on all matters of 
doubt. 

Milinda asks in one place why the Buddha laid down so many precepts ? 
Why did he not prescribe one simple rule or a few broad simple rules, 
which should cover all possible cases ?—general principles, in fact, the 
application of which might safely be left to the intelligence of the. priests. 
Nagasena replies that Buddha foresaw that it would be necessary ultimately 
to lay down about 150 different precepts ; but he feared lest such an array 
of rules might deter men from entering his religion, so he preferred to issue 
one precept at a time as occasion arose. In fact, during the long period 
of some forty years or more that Buddha lived after attaining Buddhahood, 
his time was principally spent in solving cases which were put to him, till 
at his death his utterances, which were carefully recorded, amounted to an 
immense number. One sacred text goes so far, with the characteristic 
Buddhist love for vast numbers, as to say that the Master promulgated no 
less than 108,000,000 rules. This, of course, is absurd ; but it is true that 
the rules are exceedingly numerous. And this arises from the peculiar 
constitution of the Indian mind. No one who has lived much among the 
Indians of the present day can have failed to notice that they are very 
deficient in the power of generalizing. ‘They love to particularize. In 
other words, instead of grouping facts, or objects, into classes having 
features or qualities in common, they prefer to specify each object indi- 
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vidually. It was so with Buddha. Although, as I have before mentioned, 
he specified some classes of actions as improper, yet on each occasion when 
a disciple came to him to ask whether a certain proceeding was lawful or 
not, instead of saying, as a European teacher would, that it came under 
this or that head of his Code, he contented himself by saying that the 
particular proceeding in question was right or wrong. Thus there grew 
up an immense body of rules which no one has ever taken the trouble to 
classify or group. All ascetics, however, are supposed to obey them all. 

The result of a life so hemmed in on all sides by countless petty re- 
strictions is, as might be expected, something nearly approaching idiocy. 
One acute observer says, ‘‘ The countenances of the priests in Ceylon are 
frequently less intelligent than those of the common people ; indeed, there 
is often about them an appearance of great vacancy, amounting almost to 
imbecility ; and they seldom appear either cheerful or happy.” The same 
thing has been noticed by residents in Burmah and Siam. Bishop Smith 
of Canton says of the Chinese Buddhist monks: “the greater part of these 
wretched men (the d/7kkhus) saunter about with an idiotic smile and a 
vacant look, and appear little removed in intellect above the animal 
creation.” The monks are to be seen all over the towns and villages of 
Ceylon, as they have to go out daily from house to house to receive food. 
They may not cook or prepare food for themselves, but have to subsist on 
what they can obtain by begging from door to door. They are curious- 
looking objects—their heads are close shaven, they go barefooted, swathed 
in a robe of yellow calico, walking slowly along, looking neither to right 
nor left, and taking no notice of anyone. They carry their alms-bowl 
slung by a string round the neck and covered by a fold of their robe. In 
one hand they carry a fan, which they hold before their face if any woman 
approaches them. Silently and moodily they walk up to the door of a 
house and stand there till someone comes out and pours some rice into 
their bowl, when they silently move on to the next house; and so on till 
the bowl is full. Then they slowly pace back to the monastery. ‘They 
take whatever is given them, neither asking for any special thing, nor 
refusing anything. When they return to the monastery they sit down in a 
properly prepared place and eat. The greater part of the day is spent in 
meditation, or in reading the sacred texts. In most monasteries there is a 
school, and the priests spend some time in teaching boys to read. But the 
greater portion of their time appears to be spent in a state of stolid idleness, 
such as would be intolerable to the active European mind. 

Although the possession of wealth, or of any property at all, is strictly 
forbidden to the priesthood, and although if they had it they could make 
no use of it, it is, nevertheless, the case that in many instances the monas- 
teries as corporate bodies possess immense estates. This is one of the 
contradictions of Buddhism: a monk is vowed to life-long poverty, yet to 
present gifts to a monk is one of those meritorious actions which infallibly 
secure rewards in a future state. Consequently kings and rich men vied 
with each other in bestowing gifts on the priesthood. The wealth so 
acquired was probably, in former times devoted to building, decorating and 
keeping up the splendid monasteries and temples, though in the present 
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day these are too often neglected and allowed to fall into ruin. Why 
should the monks care to keep them up? The laity have an interest in 
doing so, for by spending their money in this way they earn rewards in 
another birth. But the monk does not want these rewards. He does not 
lead the life of Aarma, but that of dhyana or abstraction ; what he is 
striving for is not re-birth in a higher state, but #é7vdna or annihilation. 
Nevertheless, it is whispered that the monk is not so far superior to all 
sublunary considerations as to neglect the opportunity of enriching his 
family, and that in many cases the relations of the priests live in comfort 
on the temple lands. 

Some portion of the rents of these lands is undoubtedly spent on cere- 
monies, though, from the nature of the religion, there ought to be 
comparatively little opening for display in this direction. The modern 
Buddhists of Ceylon, however, are image-worshippers, and the immense 
images of Buddha which are found all over the island are often of costly 
materials and adorned with valuable jewels. The buildings also in which 
they are placed are often very splendid. The vast caves, beautifully carved 
and painted inside, are well known. The paintings are often executed 
with extreme skill and very interesting from their being representations of 
scenes in the life of Buddha, and the more ancient ones are valuable as 
throwing much light upon the dresses and manners of ancient times. 

But the worship performed in these splendid structures is of the very 
simplest character. The people on entering the V7hdra prostrate them- 
selves before the image of Buddha, or bend the body, touching the forehead 
with their joined hands in the usual Indian mode of salutation. They then 
repeat the three-fold formulary :—“ Buddham-Dhammam-Sangham-saranam 
gacchimi,” &c. ; or they take upon themselves a certain number of the ten 
obligations, the words being chanted by a priest and followed by the wor- 
shipper. Some flowers and a little rice are put upon the altar, and a few 
copper coins are thrown into a vessel placed to receive them; while the 
worshipper is inwardly framing a wish that he may receive the reward due 
for his offering. The repeating of the three-fold formula is supposed to 
have the most wonderful properties. Stories are told in that vast repertory 
of folklore and fable, the /é¢akas or birth-stories, of men who had lived a 
life of crime being born again in the heaven of the devas (or inferior gods), 
by virtue of repeating this formula at the point of death, and of others who 
though they only committed slight crimes were born in hell for want of it. 
This seems to have puzzled our ingenious friend, King Milinda, and he 
told the sage Nagasena that he could not believe it. ‘Why not?” asked 
the sage, “if you put ever so small a pebble into the water it will sink, but 
you may put a hundred tons of stone into a boat and it will not sink.’ 
The three-fold formulary is the boat. 

The sacred Bo-tree is also an object of worship. This is a tree which 
was brought over to Ceylon in the 3rd century, B.c.,—a cutting from the 
celebrated “dodhi”-tree at Gya under which Prince Sidhartha attained 
Buddha-hood. Of course, all sorts of miraculous stories are told of it. 
The branch detached itself from the tree of its own accord and floated 
through the air to Anuradhapura in Ceylon, where it rooted itself. From 
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this, the parent Bo-tree of Ceylon, many cuttings have been taken, and 
there is now one in almost every monastery. 

The dagobas or topes, which I have mentioned before, huge domes of 
brick overlaid with carved slabs of stone, are supposed to contain relics of 
the Buddha, and are also worshipped. So also is the tooth ef Buddha, a 
piece of discoloured ivory, slightly curved and about two inches in length, 
which is preserved in a shrine of great richness and splendour at Kandy, 
the palace of the former kings. Another form of relic-worship is that of 
the supposed impression of the foot of the Buddha on the top of Adam’s 
Peak, the highest mountain in Ceylon. This is a hollow in the rock some 
five feet long by two broad ; but as Buddha never visited Ceylon it is diffi- 
cult to account for its presence. The Muhammadans call it the foot of 
Adam, who, they say, landed there on his expulsion from Paradise. It is 
annually visited by hundreds of pilgrims. 

The only other proceedings of the nature of a religious ceremony are the 
pitimokha and the bana. The former of these is the bi-monthly ceremony 
of confession prescribed by the Buddha himself. It is thus described by 
an eyewitness in 1874: ‘‘ The chapter was held in the consecrated space 
in the Brazen Palace at the old capital of Anuradhapura, under the shadow 
of the sacred Bo-tree. . . . The building has none of its original magni- 
ficence. The colossal stone pillars alone remain as a memorial of the 
devotion of the kings of old. In place of the nine storeys, which these 
pillars once supported, a few in the centre are now made to carry a poor 
thatched roof no bigger than that of a cotter’s hut, and hardly sufficient to 
protect the chapter from the inclemencies of the weather. Still, there was 
a simple and imposing grandeur in the scene. At the back of some dozen 
or more of these gigantic pillars were stretched pieces of white calico, to 
form the sides of the room; the ceiling in like manner was formed by 
stretching white calico above the pillars to conceal the shabby roof; the 
bare ground was covered with clean mats ; two lamps gave a dim light ; the 
huge columns, grey with age, stood out against the white cloth. At the top 
of the long room thus formed was hung a curtain of bright colours. Out- 
side were visible, row after row, the remaining columns of the ancient 
palace, their broad shadows contrasting with the silvery brightness of a 
tropical moon. 

“The ceremony began at seven o'clock in the evening. As soon as the 
priests were all assembled, they retired to the sides of the room two-and-two 
together, each pair knelt down face to face, and made confession of their 
faults to one another in whispers. Their confessions being ended, they 
took their seats on mats covered with white calico, in two rows facing each 
other. The senior priest sat at the head of the right hand row, the next in 
order at the head of the left row, the third next to the first, and so on, right 
and left down the room. Then the senior priest remaining seated, the rest 
of them, 29 in number, knelt before him, and each repeated the words :— 
‘Permit me. Reverend one! pardon me for all faults committed by me 
in word, deed or thought.’ The senior replies: ‘Brother! I pardon— 
Pardon me also.’ ‘The priests reply: ‘Permit me. Reverend one! I 
pardon you.’ Then the next senior sits down, and the remaining 28 go 
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through the same process with him; then the third sits, and 27 kneel to 
him; and so on, till the youngest but one has been knelt to by one,—the 
youngest. After all are seated, they kneel and say three times :—‘ Praise 
be to thee, the blessed one, the holy, the Perfect Supreme Buddha.’ Then 
they sit, and all chant together a very long hymn in praise of Buddha, the 
Law and the Congregation, and lastly of Mirvana. 

“After this is finished, the senior priest recites entirely by heart—no 
books being allowed—a very long list of sins :—there are four deadly sins, — 
thirteen sins involving temporary suspension from the priesthood,—-two 
undetermined offences,—thirty minor faults requiring confession and abso- 
lution and forfeiture of the article in reference to which the offence has 
been committed,—ninety-two faults requiring confession and absolution,— 
four requiring confession only,—75 rules of conduct,—7 rules for settling 
doubtful cases. 

“The whole of these 227 precepts are recited by the senior priest, and 
at the end of each class of offences he says to the congregation three 
times :—‘ Venerable sirs ! are you pure in this matter?’ No one answering, 
he says: ‘ By your silence, I understand that you are pure.’ He then goes 
on to the next class. When he has finished them all, he dismisses the 
assembly.” 

The other ceremony is the Baza or public recitation of the Scriptures, 
which takes place during the rainy season, in a large temporary structure 
erected by the people near some monastery. It is made of wooden poles 
with walls and roof of cloth, hung with flowers and garlands of leaves, and 
flags. From the roof hang innumerable lanterns of coloured paper. Men 
and women dress in their brightest and gayest clothes and the women put 
on all their jewels. On a high platform in the centre sit the priests, one of 
whom reads portions of the sacred books in the ancient Pali language, 
while the others interpret it in the ordinary Singhalese. Very often, how- 
ever, there is no interpreter and the priests read only the Pali, which 
neither they nor the audience understand. They read in a kind of chant 
or recitative between reading and singing. Every now and then there is a 
pause in the reading, which is filled up by the playing of music—drums, 
trumpets and fifes. Guns are fired off outside, fireworks are discharged, 
and there is a general uproar. This goes on all night, the public remain 

squatting on their mats, chewing betel-nut, falling asleep and waking up 
again, or buying cakes and fruit to eat, at stalls round the room. In front 
of the platform is a huge copper vessel, into which everyone is expected to 
throw a few coins. No one gives much, but the total sum collected is 
often considerable. 

These public readings with their attendant festive gatherings are very 
popular among the people, and are often got up in a town or village as a 
relaxation, and to appease the enmity of Vikas or Mats, malignant beings 
or demons, to whose malice pestilences and all other public or private 
calamities are ascribed. These, with the exception of the feasts held at 
births, marriages and deaths, are the only religious ceremonies recognized 
by Southern Buddhism. 

In fact, the total absence of all that control or direction of the ordinary 
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life of the laity which we are so accustomed to associate with the idea of a 
priesthood is one of the most striking features of the Buddhist religion. 
Absorbed in the pursuit of Wirvdua, striving with all his might to abstract 
himself from all worldly interest, the Buddhist d2¢&khu leaves the laity 
very much to themselves. In Burmah, where, as much as in Ceylon, 
Buddhism is the prevailing religion, the only ceremonies that mark the 
leading events of a layman’s life are feasts got up among themselves. 

When a child is born, a horoscope is drawn up by an astrologer, record- 
ing the day, hour and minute of birth, the aspects of the planets, and 
certain mystic calculations, from which the child’s character and fortune 
can, it is thought, be forecast. On the seventh day, the neighbours are 
invited to a feast, at which the parents and friends propose various names. 
These are discussed, and one is eventually adopted. Then there is a big 
dinner, followed by a concert and theatrical representation, and the thing 
is done. The man (or woman) when grown up, may change this name if 
he does not like it. 

It is a common practice for laymen to enter the priesthood once in their 
lives. Accompanied by his friends the youth goes to a monastery, shaves 
his head, distributing the locks to his female relatives, who make them up 
into tails with which to augment their own luxuriant hair, puts on the 
yellow robe and repeats the solemn formula. Then there is as usual a 
feast. The boy remains in the monastery for a few days, or perhaps for 
only a few hours, and then returns to secular life again. On the occasion 
of his initiation he receives a religious name, which he bears only so long 
as he remains in the monastery. 

Marriage is, of course, a proceeding in which monks vowed to celibacy 
and forbidden even to look at a woman, can take no part. A young man 
takes a fancy to a young woman. Accompanied by a friend or two, he 
visits her house at night, after the parents are supposed to be gone to bed ; 
though it is understood that the old people are carefully watching the pro- 
ceedings through chinks in the bamboo mats which do duty for walls. 
The young lady receives her guests dressed in her best clothes, with 
flowers in her hair, and generally one or two of her female friends beside 
her. A flirtation ensues conducted with the strictest propriety. The 
young man presents a bouquet, or some verses he has composed or copied, 
and the young lady rolls some tobacco into cheroots for him. After some 
weeks of this, the parents are consulted, the amount of the dowry is fixed, 
and an auspicious day and hour selected. A great feast is prepared at the 
expense of the bride’s parents, and a large number of friends and relations 
invited. The young couple eat together out of the same dish, everybody 
makes jokes about them, amid much laughter and noise and confusion. 
In the midst of this, the young couple slip away and are not seen again for 
some days. ‘This is the whole ceremony. Divorce is just as simple: if a 
man wishes to divorce his wife, or if both wish to separate, they divide 
their goods and each goes his own way. They may marry again, and 

generally do. 

Burials are celebrated with an elaborate procession to the grave and 
abundant feasting. In fact, a big feast, with plenty of fun and laughter, is 
the invariable concomitant of all ceremonies. 
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3. 

From the soft languid air, and the luxuriant tropical forests, and wide- 
spread swamps rich with rice of Ceylon and Burma, we now turn to the 
lofty barren plateau of Tibet, amidst the giant snow-covered mountains and 
stern granite peaks of the Himalayas. Here we find Northern Buddhism, 
which differs as widely from Southern, as Tibet does from Ceylon. The 
curious jumble of mysticism and monkery which prevails in Tibet is 
scarcely to be dignified by the name of Buddhism, though it is based on 
the Afahé yana or greater vehicle, that later form of Buddhism established 
by the great doctor Nagarjuna in the first century, a.p. As mentioned 
before, the Mahé yana substitutes faith in prayer to certain deified beings 
for the self-reliant meditation and absorption of the primitive Buddhists. 
Here, then, reappears Avalokita, the great Pitier, he who “looks down” on 
his votaries and helps them through his wife Tara, the rescuer. Here also 
reappears a more cheerful view of existence. Human nature could not 
subsist without a God to pray to for help, without a future to look forward 
to. The Alahaé yana supplied both. It taught that any man by faith in 
Avalokita might attain to Vivvdna, and it taught that Mirzvdéna was not 
annihilation. It was a blissful state in union with mystic Bodhisattwas or 
transcendental beings who had attained perfection and passed beyond the 
circle of re-births. These Bodhisattwas were willing and able to save; and 
they were surrounded by a crowd of minor deities and demons, all of whom 
became objects of worship. An elaborate mysticism was the result of this 
system. Images of mythic Buddhas and celestial Bodhisattwas were multi- 
plied, and eventually “the five” Buddhas were recognized as material 
reflexes from five immortal Diydui Buddhas or Buddhas of meditation. 

A further step was the introduction of the doctrine of Yoga, about the 
end of the fifth century. By this doctrine it was taught that by mental 
concentration upon one point so as to annihilate thought a sort of ecstatic 
union with the ’A¢man or Universal Spirit was attainable, and that in this 
state certain magical powers were obtained. This was an old Hindu 
doctrine, and as imported into Buddhism it underwent some changes. 
The mystic state could be induced by reciting certain magic spells. ‘The 
miraculous powers thence resulting include that of making one’s body 
lighter or heavier, smaller or larger, reaching any place at once, assuming 
any shape and generally subduing all nature to one’s will. 

Somewhat later arose the Zéniric doctrine, also borrowed from Hinduism, 
by which the worship of the terrible, blood-thirsty goddess Kali, consort of 
the Hindu god Shiva, disguised in various forms, infected Northern Bud- 
dhism. The forces of nature were deified as emanations of Kali and 
allotted as wives to the various Bodhisattwas, with tendencies mild or ter- 
rible according to the varying moods of the goddess. All these she-fiends 
being vigorously active and mostly malignant, became the objects of special 
worship. 

All this farrago of distorted Buddhism and Hinduism was introduced 
into Tibet by King Tisron-de-tsan, in 747 A.D. He brought from India a 
celebrated wizard-priest Padma Sambhava, called by the Tibetans Rinpoché. 
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The religion of Tibet at that time was a strange kind of nature-worship, in 
which every tree and rock, every object in nature was supposed to be 
inhabited, or at least watched over, by a spirit of malignant disposition, 
who must be propitiated by offerings or overpowered by spells. The 
superstitious, credulous Tibetans, beset as they believed on every side by 
malignant demons, gladly welcomed the saint from India, who vanquished 
all the chief devils, mercifully sparing many of them on their consenting to 
become defenders of his religion, in return for which he promised that 
they should be duly worshipped and fed by offerings. This ancient 
religion is called the Pon-pa, from the circumstance of its having as its 
basis a mystic state or thing—one hardly knows how to describe it—known 
as the Pon-ku. It is defined in Pon books as “clear bright emptiness,” 
which, being nothing in itself, has yet produced the consciousness of all.* 
In reality Pon is nothing more than a reflex of the earliest type of Bud- 
dhism, mixed with the old indigenous demon-worship. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that it readily amalgamated with the more highly-developed form 
of Buddhism introduced by Rinpoché. A considerable section of the Pon 
priests, however, refused to amalgamate, and they were subjected in conse- 
quence to severe persecutions. They were killed, their temples destroyed, 
and their worship prohibited. In spite of this, however, owing to the 
mountainous and inaccessible character of many parts of the country, they 
still continued to exist; and even at the present day, Pon temples and 
priests are found. Probably as a means of self-preservation, they have 
adopted the outward forms of Buddhism. They do not, however, practise 
celibacy ; nor do they abstain from meat or wine. 

The legendary account of the way in which one of the Indian wizard- 
priests defeated the chief priest of the Pon religion is curious as giving an 
idea of the sort of miraculous powers believed to be exercised not only by 
the Buddhists but also by the Pon priests. The manuscript from which it 
has been translated is about 800 years old. 

The Buddhist priest is named Jetsun. He arrived at a lake called 
Mapan, at the foot of Mount Tesi, with the intention of founding a 
monastery and temple there. He was met by all the local gods and 
demons, who, after doing homage to him, made him a present of the lake 
and mountain, and promised to protect him and his followers. But the 
site was in the possession of a Pon priest named Nard; who objected to 
being turned out. After a lengthy interchange of sarcastic remarks, the 
two sages eventually conclude to work miracles against each other, agreeing 
that the one who performed the greatest miracles should retain possession 
of the site. 

Naro thereupon stood like a colossal figure across the lake with one 
foot on each bank, and defied Jetsun to beat that. In reply Jetsun merely 
sat down on the lake and covered it. ‘Lo! it was a strange sight,” says 
the poet ; “the lake did not contract nor did Jetsun enlarge his body, yet 
they exactly fitted each other.” Then he got up and held the lake on the 
tip of his thumb. 


* Cf. Greek idea of chaos, out of which came cosmos. 
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Naro seems to have been a little staggered at this, but proposed that 
they should try something else. Jetsun replied that he could not stay 
doing miracles all day long, and if Nard was not disposed to adopt Bud- 
dhism he had better clear out. Nard simply said, ‘“‘Not so. I shall stay 
here as long as I like, and you can’t kill me, for it is against your religion. 
Come, let’s try some more miracles.”’ So he set off to circumambulate the 
mountain. He went round from right to left, which is the Pon way. 
Jetsun went round from left to right, which is the correct or Buddhist 
(really Hindu) method. Of course, they both met halfway round the 


other side of the mountain ; then they began to pull at each other, each ° 


trying to draw the other his way. Jetsun was victorious. Then Naro 
threw a rock as big as a bullock at Jetsun, but Jetsun threw one twice as 
big at Nar6é. Then they tried all sorts of other things which it would be 
tedious to narrate. At last, at night-fall, Niro proposed, as a final test, 
that they should see which could get to the top of Mount Tesi first. 
Jetsun agreed, but being a little tired apparently with so much miracle- 
working, lay down to take a nap, while Niro practised some religious rites 
to strengthen himself for the contest. At daybreak Nard mounted a tam- 
bourine which he had been playing, and began to sail upwards to the top 
of the mountain. Jetsun’s disciples came and woke their master in a great 
fright, and told him what Naro was doing. Jetsun merely smiled and 
looked on. Then the sun arose, on which Jetsun mounted the first sun- 
beam and in the twinkling of an eye reached the top and sat down. As 
Naro got to the top in his tambourine he saw Jetsun calmly seated there, 
at which he was so surprised that he forgot his spells and fell down, tam- 
bourine and all, to the bottom, where he broke his neck, and Jetsun 
remained victorious.* 

The above is a fair specimen of the kind of nonsense one reads in these 
old Tibetan manuscripts. Historically, however, there is no doubt that 
Buddhism, aided by the royal favour and by an active propagandism from 
India, made very rapid progress in Tibet, and that the whole country was 
soon converted. Monasteries were founded, crowds of Tibetans took the 
monastic vows, and immense masses of Buddhist literature were translated 
from Sanskrit into Tibetan. Indeed, it was due to this activity in trans- 
lating that the rude Tibetan became a literary language. About the year 
goo A.D., however, there arose a heretic King Lang-dar-ma, who persecuted 
Buddhism. He was assassinated by a Buddhist priest named Cha-lin— 
who appears on this occasion to have forgotten the master’s command not 
to take life. This was in 917; and for more than a century after this, 
Buddhism remained in a very languishing condition. Lang-dar-ma left no 
successor and the kingdom was broken up into a number of petty states at 
constant war with each other, and was eventually conquered by the Chinese, 
to whom it remains at least nominally subordinate to the present day. 

In A.D. 1038 the great Buddhist monk Atisha visited Tibet and intro- 
duced many reforms; some of the monasteries, however, resisted his 
attempts at improvement. There are now, consequently, two principal 


* Condensed from the translation by Sarat Chandra Das in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. 50, p. 206. 
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sects in Tibet,—the original unreformed one known as the Vying-ma or 
“old ones,” and the reformed church known as the Ge-lug-pa or “followers 
of the virtuous order.” The reformed monks wear yellow robes—the 
colour prescribed by Buddha—live in monasteries, carry the begging bowl, 
and profess to observe the precepts of Buddha mentioned previously. 
There is, however, a great deal of mysticism, demon-worship, and the 
other peculiarities of the unreformed Church in their practice. They are 
distinguished by an elaborate ritual which there seems to be no doubt 
Atisha borrowed from the Nestorian Christian Missionaries, who in his day 
were settled at Tsong-Kha, in Western China. The Nying-ma or “old 
ones” wear red robes. There are several other sects in Tibet, but they are 
of minor importance. 

The Ge-lug-pas gradually became very popular, owing probably to their 
superior morality, though in this respect even ¢/ey have no great cause for 
boasting. Their sect grew in size and importance and became a powerful 
hierarchy governed by an abbot or Grand Lama, each of whom is supposed 
to be an incarnation of his predecessor. The word Lama means “the 
Superior,” and should properly be used only of the Head of the Order, 
but its use has been extended by courtesy to Buddhist monks of all kinds 
throughout ‘Tibet. 

In 1640 A.pD., the Ge-lug-pa, in a way which would probably have very 
much shocked Gautama Buddha himself, became powerful temporal 
princes. Three centuries previous to this time, the Lamas of the Sakya-pa 
sect had for a time ruled a large portion of ‘Tibet as regents under the 
emperors of China, but they had been defeated and their power extin- 
guished by the Ge-lug-pa, and a long dynasty of secular regents had 
succeeded them. The head of the Ge-lug-pa sect gradually grew in import- 
ance and eventually gave himself out to be an incarnation perpetually 
renewed of the great deity Avalokita. The fifth in succession of these 
deified Grand Lamas, Ngang-wang Lo-tsang, obtained from the Emperor 
of China the sovereignty over the whole of Tibet with the title of Dalai (or 
“Qcean”) Lama. He built a huge palace-temple at Lha-sa, where his 
successors still reside, and it 1s to the hostility of the Dalai Lama and the 
swarms of monks who constitute the principal inhabitants of Lha-sa that 
is due the rigid exclusion of all foreigners from Tibet, and the consequent 
backwardness and poverty of that extensive country. 

The mode of succession of these priest-kings is very curious. As soon 
as one of them dies, a successor has to be found in whom the deceased 
Dalai Lama has been born again. A full account of the proceedings taken 
on the occasion of a vacancy which occurred in 1840 has been translated 
from the Chinese archives by an officer of our diplomatic service in that 
country, from which I extract the following particulars: On this occasion, 
a committee of Lamas was organized to make search for a successor. In 
due time they reported to the Chinese Imperial Resident in Tibet that four 
children had been discovered, all recently born, at whose birth auspicious 
signs and omens had occurred. On the night before the birth of the first 
of these children, a brilliant radiance of many colours was observed in the 
air, the sound of music was heard, and milk dropped on the pillars of the 
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house. For seven nights, a bright light was seen on a rock behind the 
house, in the midst of which appeared an image of Avalokita and the sacred 
characters ‘Om mani padme hom ” (the well-known salutation to Buddha) 
were found imprinted on the rock. On entering the house, the new-born 
child was found sitting cross-legged with a dignified deportment, and on a 
rosary being placed in its hands, it began immediately to tell its beads. 

Similar bright lights were seen at the birth of the second child, accom- 
panied with peals of thunder. Flowers bloomed round the house, though 
it was the depth of winter. The child’s countenance was of a dignified 
and elevated cast, and his eyes were brilliant beyond the brilliance of 
mortals. 

The other two children were similarly distinguished—and all these par- 
ticulars were solemnly reported to the Emperor, who ordered all four of 
them to be taken to Lha-sa, to be put to the proof. The Imperial Resi- 
dent and all the chiefs of the Lamas were assembled, and the articles used 
by the late Dalai, such as the image of Buddha which he worshipped, his 
prayer-wheel, bell, drum, and other things were laid before the children, 
mixed up with imitations. Each child in succession, in presence of the 
assembly, unerringly selected from the mass of articles the genuine ones 
used by the late Dalai. All being thus equally intelligent, the Resident 
ordered lots to be drawn to decide the question. An auspicious day 
having been fixed, the name of each child was written on a separate slip of 
paper. The slips were then sealed and dropped into a golden urn placed 
on the altar before the image of Buddha. A long and solemn service of 
prayers, hymns, and reading of the sacred books was then performed, at 
the conclusion of which the Resident put his hand into the urn, and drew 
forth one paper, which was reverently opened by the senior Lama. It 
contained the name of the second of the four boys, who was then publicly 
proclaimed Dalai Lama, and held to be beyond doubt the incarnation of 
Avalokita. His election was received with acclamation and great public 
rejoicings ; he was duly recognized and worshipped by all present; and 
the public were then admitted and prostrated themselves before him in 
adoration. 

Some months later, an order came from the Emperor, accompanied by 
costly gifts, for the enthronement of the child who was then about 4 years 
old. ‘This ceremony was carried out with great pomp and splendour. The 
head Lama shaved the boy’s head and clothed him in the yellow robe, 
admitting him to the monastic order, and giving him a religious name, 
which on this occasion runs in Chinese thus : A-wang-ko-lé-sang-tan-pei- 
chun-mei-kai-chu-pu-chia-m’tso. What this may mean, I have no means of 
deciding. It is probably a Chinese corruption of some simple Tibetan 
name, meaning the embodiment of Avalokita. 

Then the boy was publicly enthroned and worshipped. ‘Tutors were 
appointed to instruct him. His father, a humble woodcutter, was en- 
nobled, and rich presents given him. 

By the side of the Dalai Lama, living in the monastery of Tasi-Chunpa, 
is always his spiritual father, known as the Lo-pon Rinpoche or the Precious 
Teacher, who is‘held to be an incarnation of the Bodhisattwa Amitabha. 
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His function is the maintenance of religious purity, as that of the Dalai 
Lama is the government of the country. In the hands of these two men 
rests all the power, both spiritual and political, of Tibet, though they are to 
some extent controlled, under the guise of advice, by the Imperial Chinese 
Resident or Amban. 

I mentioned above the prayer-wheel. This is a curious feature of 
Northern Buddhistic worship. There being here, as in Hinduism, a strict 
debtor and creditor account kept with Heaven or Fate, every prayer is a 
sort of ticket entitling the bearer to so much reward hereafter. Conse- 
quently the more prayers the better. But the business of life has to go on 
all the same; and much as the Tibetan layman values rewards in a future 
state, he is not disposed to forego for them the enjoyments of the present. 
So some bright genius invented the prayer-wheel or drum. This is a hollow 
cylinder of brass, silver, or other material, revolving on a handle; it is filled 
inside with prayers printed on strips of paper. Each time the drum is re- 
volved it reckons as many prayers to credit of the holder as there may be 
on the printed scroll. It is a common sight to see men and women walk- 
ing about twirling their prayer-wheels and thus scoring up two or three 
hundred prayers to their credit at every revolution, while they are perhaps 
lying or swearing all the while. At the entrance to a village, a gigantic 
prayer-drum is often set up over a running stream. It is turned by the 
water, like a water-mill, and is thus perpetually praying at the rate of two 
or three thousand prayers a minute for the benefit of the villagers. This 
allows a handsome margin for wickedness, one can get through a lot of 
crime and villainy without turning the balance, if there is such a powerful 
quantity of merit constantly accumulating in one’s favour. 

We have wandered very far away from Gautama Buddha and his doc- 
trines. Indeed, so little of pure Buddhism is there in the doctrine taught 
and practised by the Lamas that many European scholars refuse to call it 
by that name and more accurately describe it as Lamaism. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to state that neither in the real Buddhism 
of the Hivaydana nor in its modifications is there any foundation for the 
nonsensical system known as Esoteric Buddhism, invented by that ludicrous 
impostor Madame Blavatsky. The ideas of this eccentric person and her 
followers are professedly taken from Buddhism, as practised in Tibet. But 
although Tibetan literature is, as we have seen, full of the extravagantly 
miraculous element, and although in the election of the Dalai Lama mar- 
vellous prodigies are solemnly reported to have occurred, there is not, in 
actual modern life, any serious pretence on the part of the priests, or any 
serious belief on the part of the laity in the existence of such miraculous 
powers. The selection of the Dalai Lama is well known to be a piece of 
jugglery got up by the monks, whose only object is to secure a puppet 
through whom they may rule the country. If the child whom they select 
does not, when he grows up, prove sufficiently docile, he dies in a 
mysterious manner, and a fresn child is selected. They are very seldom 
indeed allowed to grow to manhood, unless they prove absolutely imbecile 
and incompetent. ‘The report sent to the Emperor is drawn up in pretty 
nearly the same form on every occasion, and is not expected or intended 
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to bear any relation to actual facts; and as to the marvellous selection of 
the deceased Dalai’s prayer-drum and other articles from a mass of similar 
ones by the child, inasmuch as no one but the Lamas conducting the cere- 
mony know which were the things used by the deceased, it is easy for 
them to say that any article the child may pick up is the right one. 

But when we are told wonderful stories of supernatural beings called 
Mahatmas, living in the recesses of the Himalayas, who are in the habit of 
performing perfectly useless miracles by means of cigarette-papers and tea- 
cups, and when an extraordinary hash of primitive and modified Buddhism 
with a great deal of Yoga and a number of Sanskrit terms misunderstood 
and misapplied is presented to us as a new religion and the latest gospel 
for suffering humanity, we can only say that the whole thing is pure and 
unmitigated nonsense. 


The Buddhism of China and Japan need not, I think, be separately 
noticed. In neither of those countries is it the principal religion, though 
in Japan its peculiar doctrines are constantly cropping up under one form 
or another. What has given Buddhism its extraordinary extension and 
vitality is, it seems to me, not the doctrine of Vrvdnza nor the precepts 
laid down for the priesthood so much as the lot to which it destines the 
laity. Buddha himself regarded the life of arma with its endless series of 
re-births as a terrible grief to be got rid of at all costs. But if we stop to 
think of it, such an existence may be made, even on Buddha’s own terms, 
extremely bearable, if not enjoyable. You have only to lead a tolerably 
decent life, and give largely to the 4/4¢k&hus, and you are certain that the 
next time you are born, it will be either in a high and prosperous position 
on earth, or perhaps even as a god in one of those heavens whose bliss the 
ascetic soul of Buddha despised, but which may well seem quite good 
enough for ordinary mortals. And so it comes to pass that the average 
lay Buddhist as one sees him in Ceylon, or still better in Burma or Tibet, 
is a happy, careless creature, rather lazy, in some cases not conspicuously 
moral, and in all absolutely devoid of any sense of the burden of existence, 
quite untouched by the lW/tschmerz which was so deeply and painfully 
felt by the founder of his religion. 
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A NEGLECTED LITERARY FIELD. 
By an INDIAN CIVILIAN. 


ArteER nearly a century and a half of British rule in India, and considering 
the high state of development which our system of government there has 
reached, it seems remarkable that so little attention has been given to the 
local history of the several British Indian provinces. The histories of 
Mill, Marshman, Elphinstone, and Wheeler, which deal with India as a 
whole, are well known and deservedly admired by the general reader ; at 
the same time we venture to say that no one can peruse these histories 
without coming to the conclusion that the subject cannot be adequately 
disposed of in a single comprehensive work. Hardly anyone now needs 
to be told that India is not a single homogeneous country, but a Continent 
comprising several distinct Territories, inhabited by different races, each 
of which has its own independent history, dating from a great antiquity, 
replete with interest, and fraught with lessons of the utmost importance 
bearing on the present administration. The period for which a continuous 
historical record exists begins from the time of the first Mahommedan 
conquest, and from that date up to the commencement of British rule, the 
chief political power was, with brief intermissions, centred in the throne of 
Delhi. For this reason, the current histories of the period of Mahommedan 
rule are, for the most part, histories of Delhi founded on the chronicles of 
the Delhi Court. The fact however is that, except perhaps during the 
most prosperous period of the Moghul Empire, there was never so com- 
plete a centralization of Government in Delhi as to absorb the separate 
political organizations of the several subordinate states. During the reign 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, the outlying territories which had fallen 
under Mahommedan conquest, such as Bengal, Guzerat, etc., were held, 
not as provinces of their kingdom properly so called, but rather as vassal 
or tributary states, separately governed under dynasties founded by different 
adventurers. In the internal government or politics of these principalities 
the Kings of Delhi interfered scarcely at all, and, as might be expected, 
the Delhi chronicles of that period contain but meagre references to their 
affairs ; hardly mentioning them except to narrate the occasional attempts 
of vassal princes to throw off their allegiance, and the struggles which 
followed, resulting either in the reconquest of the revolting territory or its 
complete separation from Delhi. Important Mahommedan states like 
those of Bengal, the Deccan, and Guzerat were for long intervals entirely 
independent, and, for those periods, their history remains almost a blank 
in the records of the Delhi chroniclers and of the English historians who 
have followed them. Again, Assam and Burmah, now important provinces 
of the British Indian Empire, never fell under the sway of Mahommedan 
rulers, and their early history has to be derived from independent sources. 
A result of the peculiar and varying political structure of India is that its 
history must necessarily be a somewhat intricate and perplexing study to 
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any one who attempts to follow it as a connected whole. As, at different 
periods, events of striking importance occur, first in one province and then 
in another, the historian is compelled to offer fleeting and imperfect 
glimpses of each, but, on pain of extending his work to an unwieldy 
length, he is precluded from giving such a complete account of previous 
and subsequent local history as is necessary to bring out the full meaning 
and interest of the transactions which he describes. 

Thus the affairs of Guzerat and the Deccan, of Rajputana and Bengal, 
in turn come in for brief notice, and in turn are allowed to drop out of 
sight. No other treatment, it may be admitted, is possible so long as the 
history of India is dealt with as a whole, and such histories are no doubt 
of great utility and importance ; what we desire to point cut is, the need of 
complete and exhaustive local or provincial histories, to supplement these 
general accounts, if the existing institutions of the country are to be traced 
to their source, the progress of its civilization and social and economic 
development in each period fully appreciated, and the administrative 
difficulties of the present day successfully encountered. There is no more 
conspicuous instance of this, than the way in which the province of lower 
Bengal has been treated in the principal current histories of India, and 
the popular ideas to which that treatment has given vogue. That province 
is now, and has always been, one of the most important, if not the most 
important in India in respect of area, population, wealth, and political 
influence. Its first conquest by the Mahommedans was accomplished 
under the leadership of a Pathan adventurer, Bakhtiyar Khilji, at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, after which it remained for upwards 
of roo years under Pathan Kings, who ruled it as a feudatory state subject 
to the suzerainty of the Kings of Delhi. About the year 1340 .D. the 
Pathan ruler of Bengal threw off the Delhi yoke and the province became 
for some 200 years an independent Kingdom. The adventurer Sher 
Khan Sur who succeeded in seizing upon the throne of Bengal in the 
year 1538 A.D. made use of the resources of that Kingdom to overthrow 
the Delhi Sovereign Humayun and obtained for himself and his successors 
a short lived empire in Upper India. After the downfall of the Sur 
dynasty, Bengal was not completely conquered and added to the Moghul 
dominions till the beginning of the 17th century. By the end of that 
century we find that, with the decay of the Moghul power, the governors 
of Bengal have again become practically independent sovereigns, and it is 
their transactions with the East India Company which lead to the com- 
mencement of British territorial dominion in India and enable a generation 
of British statesmen and soldiers again to make use of the resources of 
Bengal to lay the foundations of an Indian Empire. In the most popular 
English histories of India the accounts of events in this important province 
before the eighteenth century are extremely meagre. Elphinstone devotes 
altogether about three pages to the subject; Wheeler disposes of Bengal 
history from the conquest of Bakhtiyar to that of Akbar by describing the 
country as a bone of contention between “black Abyssinian slaves and 
tawny Afghans.” From the time when the company begins to play a part 
in local politics a full and detailed account of affairs in Bengal is given by 
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English writers, and the ordinary reader is puzzled to find that the province 
hitherto left in the background has become suddenly, as it were, the key to 
the political situation, the lever by which the Mahratta power is eventually 
to be overthrown. A partial explanation at any rate is contained in the 
fact that, occupying the position sometimes of a Kingdom independent of 
the Delhi sovereigns, sometimes of a remote province imperfectly subject 
to their control, Bengal received scant notice from the Delhi chroniclers, 
who were little acquainted with its affairs. The neglect of the early 
history of Bengal has produced, it would seem, a tendency among English 
people to under-estimate the political importance of the province at the 
present day, and has allowed several erroneous impressions to gain 
acceptance. Among these is the notion that the state of popular feeling 
and opinion in Bengal is a matter of little political moment, because the 
inhabitants of the province are generally effeminate and unwarlike ; that 
the higher castes of Bengali Hindus, or dadus as they are called, owe their 
present influential position entirely to the policy of the British Government, 
and to their facility for acquiring English education ; and that, before the 
British occupation of the country, the more manly and warlike races of 
Upper India had always been accustomed to conquer and enslave the 
people of the Lower Gangetic valley. Every one of these ideas must be 
considerably modified on examination of the known facts of Bengal history. 
Speaking roughly and generally, it may be said that, though the apathetic 
character of the Hindu inhabitants of Bengal made its first conquest by 
the Mahommedans comparatively easy, the latter did not for long keep up 
rigidly the character of foreign rulers, but settled down in the country 
permanently and, to a certain extent, threw in their lot with it. While 
they maintained the position of a military and dominant class, they found 
it from the first impossible to exclude the Hindus from all political in- 
fluence or share in the administration. Indeed, in dealing with the history 
of India generally, it has to be remembered that the social and political 
effects of conquest in that country do not exactly correspond with anything 
with which we are familiar in Europe; being profoundly modified on the 
one hand by the general absence or weakness of the national sentiment, 
on the other, by what may be called the caste tendency—that which 
inclines different tribes and races brought into contact with one another to 
confine themselves exclusively, each to its own hereditary pursuits or 
functions. While the first of these two causes facilitates the conquest of 
an Indian province by warlike neighbours, they both combine to prevent 
the complete social and political degradation of the vanquished people. 
The military adventurers by whom such a conquest is effected feel as a 
rule a profound distaste for the details of civil administration, and are able 
to entrust them with confidence to the classes or castes of the native 
population which possess an hereditary aptitude for such work, and which 
may be trusted to entertain no patriotic yearnings for freedom from a 
foreign yoke. The conquerors soon take their place in the social 
hierarchy of the country as a military caste intrusted with its defence 
against external enemies, supported by tribute which they exact from the 
produce of the soil, and which is paid either to a central government 
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established by them, or in the shape of jaghir revenues assigned to in- 
dividual military chiefs. While they enjoy a certain amount of prestige as 
the repositories of supreme political power, their presence is not felt as a 
burden and humiliation by the other classes of the population, and they 
by no means retain a monopoly of official power and patronage, wealth, 
and social préeminence such as, in Europe, we are accustomed to regard 
as the appanage of a conquering race. In short it may be said that when 
in India the seat of political power has been shifted by conquest, it is 
usually found that the social and material condition of the various castes 
comprising the conquered population has been thereby altered very much 
less than might be expected. While, therefore, it would be incorrect to 
say that the Mahommedan conquerors of Bengal ever amalgamated with 
the rest of the population, as the Norman invaders became eventually 
absorbed in the English nation, it is equally far from the truth to represent 
them as holding the Bengalis in the state of villeinage and subjection to 
which the Saxons were at first reduced by the Norman conquest. Again 
it has to be remembered that the looseness of structure which has been 
noticed in the fabric of the Mahommedan Empires of India was, as might 
be expected, copied on a smaller scale in each of the subordinate Kingdoms 
or provinces derived from or dependent upon them ; so that, even down 
to the close of the Moghul period, extensive districts of Bengal remained 
under the administration of practically independent Hindu rajas, subject 
only to the payment of tribute or revenue to the Mahommedan central 
authority. As a sufficient proof of the important position occupied under 
Mahommedan rule by the higher castes of Bengali Hindus, we may quote 
the statement in the ’Ain-i-Akbari, that most of the Zemindars in Bengal 
were Kayasths. This cannot have been a result of Akbar’s liberal policy 
towards Hindus, for Lower Bengal was hardly brought into subjection in 
his reign. Some of these Zemindars, as has been pointed out by Sir W. 
Hunter in Chap. II. of the introduction to his lately published list of 
Bengal M.S. Records, were de facto rulers in their own estates or terri- 
tories, subject to a tribute or land tax, others were officials employed by 
the Mahommedan government to collect the land revenue. We know 
that about A.p. 1385, or less than half a century after the Kingdom of 
Bengal became separate from Delhi, the Hindu Rajah Xazs rose to a 
position of such influence that he succeeded in seizing upon the throne of 
Gaur, which he transmitted to his son. Of the 12 territorial magnates 
known as Barah Bhuiyas who asserted their independence during the 
period of anarchy which preceded the Moghul conquest of Bengal, it is 
certain that at least three were Hindus. To come to iater times it is well 
known that the Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan employed as far as possible 
Hindus only in the collection of revenue. Of his successor Alivardi 
Khan, the Historian Orme says that he “ preferred the service of Gentoos 
in every office and dignity of the State excepting in the ranks of the army 
for which they neither wished nor were fit.” The earliest British adminis- 
trators of the province found the Bengalis already in occupation of most 
of the civil appointments and situations under the Government, including 
some of the most important and responsible, and deemed it convenient 
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and politic to retain them in those posts long before the days of University 
Degrees and competitive examinations. As to the political advantages 
which the Babus, as a class, and compared with other classes of Indians, 
have derived from English education, the most perhaps that can be said is 
that it has enabled them, under British rule, to maintain and improve the 
influential position which they already enjoyed under Mahommedan 
governments. Unwarlike and effeminate though they may be, it would be 
foolish to under-estimate the importance of the place which they fill as. 
leaders of native society and public opinion, in a province of immense 
extent, population, and resources. 

We have dwelt upon the case of Bengal as a conspicuous instance of the 
necessity for the local and partial treatment of the study of Indian history ; 
no doubt this could be illustrated with equal force from other parts of 
India as well. The question then arises, what should be adopted as the 
unit most convenient for the historian and for the student ?—a question of 
more difficulty than might at first sight be supposed. In European history 
the unit taken for treatment is always territorial or political, for in Europe 
each State or Country which has acquired a separate political organization 
tends to become more or less perfectly homogeneous in respect of political 
and social Institutions, race and general religious type. For the purpose of 
the historian it suffices that the unit chosen be of sufficient size and political 
importance to attract general interest. In India, on the contrary, widely 
different races and religions can exist side by side, in the same place, and 
under the same government, while avoiding inter-mixture and reciprocal 
influence, if not completely, still to a far greater extent than is.observable 
in Europe. This feature has led some writers on Indian history to take, as 
the subject for separate treatment, the race, or the religious system rather 
than any local division ; a method to which we owe masterly histories of 
the Sikhs, the Mahrattas and the Rajputs, while Wheeler has dealt with the 
history of India as a whole separately from the Hindu and the Mahom- 
medan points of view. In spite of the attractions which such histories 
possess for the philosophic student, it seems to us nevertheless that, in 
respect both of general interest and of utility, the best subject for the his- 
torian would be the political and territorial unit represented by the present 
British Indian province ruled by a separate local government or adminis- 
tration. The districts out of which each province has been formed have 
of course been grouped together, not at haphazard, but with due regard to 
similarity of general conditions and history, and within its area the different 
races and social and religious organisms will generally be found to possess 
certain common characteristics due to the influences to which they have 
been exposed in common. Each province has its separate executive 
machinery, each has its own distinctive laws and system of administration, 
and the plan here suggested would at any rate enable the officials connected 
with each to find set forth in one place the account of the growth of the 
peoples and institutions with which they have to deal, and the historical 
precedents and lessons bearing directly upon their work. 

In a period of less severe financiai pressure it would not perhaps be out 
of place for the government, if not to undertake by direct agency, at least to 
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afford some practical encouragement to the production of a series of pro- 
vincial histories complete, exhaustive and impartial, and embodying the 
results of the most recent researches in the fields of Indian literature and 
antiquities ; as matters stand we can only point out the deficiency of 
histories of the kind, which is as conspicuous as their necessity. The only 
English work, so far as we are aware, purporting to be a complete provincial 
history of Bengal, is that of Major Charles Stewart published in 1813, a 
book which is now both out of print and out of date. It is little more 
than a bald translation of the works of Mahommedan chroniclers, which 
give a somewhat meagre account of the succession of Mahommedan rulers 
of Bengal and the leading political events of their reigns. Thanks to the 
researches of Sir W. Hunter, of the late Mr. Blochmann and others, 
much more ample materials are now available and only remain to be worked 
up into a comprehensive history of Bengal. Sir A. Phayre’s history of 
Burma does not pretend to be more than a brief summary of the abundant 
historical records which Burmese civilization has left at our disposal. We 
have no history of Assam in English, if we except the very brief epitome 
contained in Robinson’s Descriptive Account of the country. Yet Assam 
from its peculiar conditions and long isolation from the rest of India 
specially demands separate historical treatment, and we believe that, in the 
Buranfis or chronicles kept by different religious establishments, or by 
officers of the Ahom Rajas, some of which are still extant, and in family 
histories and inscriptions, all the requisite materials for its history could be 
found. 

Enough has been said to indicate the necessity as well as the possibility 
of separate local histories of the three important provinces comprising the 
eastern half of the British dominions in India. That the same method 
could be applied with success to every province of the Indian Empire is 
more than we would venture to assert. We have in this essay merely 
attempted to suggest the outlines of a plan for filling a void which we 
conceive to exist in that store of information with regard to our greatest 
dependency which should be at the disposal of the student, the adminis- 
trator, and the general public. 


OPINIONS ON “INDIAN CIVILIAN’S” 
PROPOSAL. 


WE have much pleasure in circulating for the favour of further opinions 
from competent quarters on the main question or on side-issues connected 
therewith, the following important information and suggestions which 
we have received from Mr. W. Irvine, whose high historical authority on 
the subject is a guarantee of their great value :— 


By W. Irving, B.c.s. (ret.). 


“ Everyone who takes the slightest interest in the subject will support 
‘ Civilian’s’ plea for more and better local histories of India. But until 
‘Civilian’ enters into greater detail it is difficult to pass final judgment on 
his proposal. In any case, I doubt whether a separate history for each 
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modern province or administrative unit would be wise or feasible. In 
some cases such a grouping would be nearly impossible ; for instance, how 
can the Mahomedan period for the Panjab be treated separately from that 
for the North-Western Provinces? For centuries they formed part of one 
kingdom. Again, how can the history of the Dakhin from 1680 to 1707 
be dealt with apart from the general history of the Mogul Empire? The 
most cursory reference to Grant Duff's ‘History of the Mahrattas’ will 
show that he was forced to refer at some length to occurrences at Dihli 
which had influenced events in the Dakhin. Then later on, when the 
Mahratta activity was chiefly displayed in Rajputanah and Hindustan, no 
history of those provinces could be written without recounting the course 
of events at Poonah. 

‘Leaving on one side for the present the question of satisfactory execution, 
an enumeration of some of the works already in existence will show that the 
field is not so entirely unoccupied as ‘Civilian’ suggests. For Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa we have Major C. Stewart’s ‘ History of Bengal,’ not to 
mention Stirling’s ‘ History of Orissa’ and Sir W. W. Hunter’s book on the 
same subject. There is also the last-named writer’s ‘Annals of Rural 
Bengal.’ With respect to the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, all 
histories of the Mahomedan period may be counted as local histories, such 
as Dow, Elphinstone, Marshman. For Oudh we have also the history of 
Faizabad translated by Mr. W. Hoey, and Colonel Sleeman’s ‘ Journey 
through the Kingdom of Oude’; for Rohilkhand, Hamilton’s ‘ Rohillas’ 
and C. Elliot’s ‘ Life of Hafiz Rehmut Khan’; and for the Benares Raj, 
F. Curwen’s translation of the Zuhfah-t-tizah. My own contribution in 
1878 to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and to the provincial 
Gazetteer may be allowed to count as a history of the Farrukhabad state. 
Rajputinah has been dealt with elaborately by Colonel James Tod, 
Gujarat in the works of Dr. J. Bird and of the late Sir E. C. Bayley, 
Kathiawar in the ‘ Ras-mala’ of the late A. K. Forbes and in Tod’s 
‘Travels in Western India.’ 

““The Panjab forms the subject of a recent history by Syud Mahomed 
Latif. He is not a critical writer and takes his goods wherever he can find 
them without very close examination. Still, he presents a continuous 
narrative for the Lahor siah, of the sort which I suppose is advocated by 
‘Civilian.’ We have also many histories of the Sikh period, such as those 
by Sir John Malcolm, Captain Murray, Dr. McGregor, and Captain 
Cunningham ; these are in every sense /vca/ histories, not merely those of a 
‘race or a religious system.’ The Sikhs flourished only within the Panjab, 
and their history is that of the province during the years of their supremacy, 
say from 1774 to 1846. Sir Lepel Griffin’s two valuable books on the 
Panjab rajahs and chiefs also fall strictly within the definition of local 
history. 

“About the Dakhin we have had many works. Its general history, 
translated from Farishtah, has been published by Captain Jonathan Scott 
(1794). For the western part of it there is Captain J. G. Duff’s ‘ History 
of the Mahrattas,’ a work which in accuracy and research can hardly be 
surpassed or even approached. The southern part of the Dakhin has been 
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exhaustively dealt with by Colonel Mark Wilks, both for the Hindu as well 
as the Mahomedan period. Recently the Haidarabad state has found its 
historian in Mr. J. D. B. Gribble. The first volume of this last work 
is eminently readable, but does not disclose any profound study of the 
period therein dealt with. In regard to all the events up to 1707, I do not 
pretend to be able to criticize in detail, but it appears to me that the new 
work will hardly supersede that of Elphinstone, which seems to give ail that 
Mr. Gribble does. When we come to the last eighty pages of his first 
volume, Mr. Gribble travels over ground with which I am familiar. In 
those chapters there are a number of statements which it would be my duty 
to challenge, if this were the fit place or time. In all probability, Mr. 
Gribble’s second volume will be free of these blemishes. There he will be 
dealing with the Asaf Jahi, the present ruling dynasty of Haidarabad, and 
his treatment of the subject will, no doubt, increase in depth, fulness, and 
accuracy as he proceeds. 

“* As can be learnt by dipping into any one of the treatises on historical 
method, in which German literature is so rich, there are many ways of 
writing history. On this point ‘Civilian’ does not condescend to particu- 
lars ; he sets forth no theory of what a history of India is to be. Is it to 
be a cu/tur-geschichte, that is, a history of ideas or so-called civilization ; is 
it to be an economical history or a political history? In all of these lines 
of investigation I fear that he will find the existing materials are very 
scanty. How does he intend to obtain fresh material ? Histories of India 
for the earlier ages mostly consist of lists of names taken from inscriptions 
and coins. Whatcan be made of such material ? Much of the Mahomedan 
period is hardly any better provided for. 

“ Civilian,’ if he is really in earnest, should devote some years to pro- 
ducing a history of the kind he approves. In many ways Bengal affords 
him a favourable field for such an attempt. This Lieutenant-Governorship 
is made up of the three imperial siibahs of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, which 
had for the most part a sufficiently separate existence ; and thus to treat 
their history as an organic whole does not present so much difficulty as it 
would in other provinces. Even if he were only to rewrite Major Stewart’s 
history on its existing lines, but after wider research, with more thorough- 
ness, and with more accuracy, he would be doing good work. Or he 
might take Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan’ and purging it of all its romance, reduce it 
to sober fact, after careful comparison with existing Mahomedan sources. 
Either task would occupy him for a considerable number of years. Then, 
in all probability, when it was done he would have to print and publish at 
his own expense. No publisher will now look at a work of the kind ; even 
in earlier and more enthusiastic days, it cost Captain Duff two thousand 
pounds to prepare and produce his book. Governments say that they 
have no money for such things (though it is always found when they want 
to spend it); as for individual purchasers, they assert that they have no 
time to read such works, and therefore will not buy them. 

As some justification for the above remarks on ‘Civilian’s’ article, 
which the editor has asked me for, I may mention that for between five 
and six years I have been at work on a small portion of Indian history. 
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If we consider the time and space to be covered in dealing with the whole 
of Indian history, the vastness of the subject appals us. Moreover, of 
general histories we have had for the time enough ; and before anything of 
permanent value can be done in that direction, the details must be worked 
out piece-meal. When that process is completed, we may hope for some 
definitive general history of the country. ‘ Civilian’ proposes to bring the 
matter within one man’s compass by taking a defined area; I have 
approached it in another way. I have taken a defined period, the ninety- 
six years from 17¢7 to 1803. Elphinstone disposes of these years in some 
seventy pages, while I have collected enough material to fill two or three 
thick volumes. Possibly my plan does not accord with ‘Civilian’s’ ideal 
of local history, but I try to localize every event as completely as possible. 
In so doing I have been acting unconsciously on a dictum of E. A. Free- 
man, ‘ History without Geography is meaningless ’ (Life and Letters, i., 218). 
The result is not very far, I think, from what ‘ Civilian’ aims at. He can 
see a specimen of what I am doing by reading a portion of about sixty 
pages, which is printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
the current year. 

‘¢ Tf * Civilian’ proceeds further with this project, I shall heartily welcome 
in him a new worker in this ‘ neglected field,’ wishing him a happy deliver- 
ance. He must be content to find in the work itself its own ‘ exceeding 
great reward.’ No other will he ever obtain. Unless it be that ‘some 
Gibbon of the future may fling him a word of gratitude in a foot-note.’ It 
is a weary business, this of literary hodman, this task of ‘ casseur de pierres 
ou scieur de long de la littérature,’ as Barbey D’Aurevilly contemptuously 
said of a far greater writer than himself. But in spite of everything let us 
‘bate not a jot of heart or hope, but steer right onward.’ For, as Words- 
worth has it,— 

‘We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish ;—be it so! 


Enough if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour.” 


We have also received the following suggestive paper from a Nestor of 
the Civilian Scholarship of India : 


By Joun BEames, B.C.S. (ret.). 


*CrviL1AN” has undoubtedly raised a question of great interest to all 
students of Indian history and has called attention to a serious defect in all 
existing histories of that country. We have in fact as yet no history of 
India worthy of the name. Even the best of them is little more than an 
epitome. But the same may be said of all countries which have had a 
political existence of any length. If one wants to learn the history of 
England, in the sense in which the word history is now understood, it is 
necessary to study more than one work. One has to read Kemble, 
Palgrave, Freeman, Stubbs, Wylie, Froude, Gardner, Brewer, Macaulay, the 
Rolls Series, Mahon, Walpole, and many others. The history of a country 
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is now written in monographs, each writer taking one period and studying 
it exhaustively. The histories of France, Germany, Spain, Italy are in the 
same way too long and too varied to be adequately told in one work. For 
Germany alone there are histories enough to fill a good-sized library, not to 
mention Pertz’s colossal ‘‘ Monumenta” in 30 folio volumes—a waggon- 
load in itself ; the vast collections of Muratori, and the ‘‘ Archivio Storico ” 
for Italy ; the 51 volumes of the ‘‘ Espaia Sagrada,” and other similar 
collections. India now requires to be treated in the same way, and on the 
same extensive scale. 

Mr. Irvine has so clearly pointed out the difficulties of the task that 
there is little to be added to what he has so forcibly stated. I agree with 
him in thinking that the modern British province—Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship—Chief Commissionership—or whatever may be its unwieldy official 
designation, could not properly be taken as the unit for local histories. 
Our present provinces have been formed as the results of successive waves 
of conquest or acquisition. Each fresh accession of territory has been 
lumped together into a new province with regard solely to the administra- 
tive convenience of the moment, and often subsequently dismembered and 
re-arranged without the slightest reference to historic continuity or racial, 
linguistic, or social affinities. Thus in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal there are no less than six distinct countries each with a separate 
history, and widely diverging linguistic and racial peculiarities. On the 
other side of India ancient kingdoms so totally unconnected in the past as 
Canara, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Sindh are linked together, with the 
island emporium of foreign traders for a capital. Delhi, the immemorial 
mother-city of Hindustan, has been torn away from the country over which 
it has ruled from before the dawn of history, and is now merely the pro- 
vincial capital of a division of the Punjab. 

Nor is it only the present arrangement of the local divisions which gives 
rise to difficulties. The whole past is a series of kaleidoscopic changes. 
It is hardly possible to put one’s finger on a single spot in the map of 
India which has not changed its rulers repeatedly during the ages, If we 
except the wild sparsely-peopled forest-tracts in the Vindhya, every part of 
the country has been transferred to and fro from one State to another over 
and over again. At one time perhaps it will be found attached toa mighty 
kingdom to the north, a century later to an equally mighty kingdom to the 
south, a century later again itself the central province of a kingdom, with 
the tracts both to north and south subject to it. The whole history of 
India is a tale of land-grabbing on a vast scale, and as ephemeral as it was 
vast. 

Consequently in undertaking the much needed task of a more minute 
and detailed investigation into the history of India we are met at the 
outset by the difficulty of selecting a locai area as the unit of investigation 
which possesses sufficient historic continuity and sufficient homogencity for 
the purposes of a monograph. ‘The same objection applies to Mr. irvine’s 
plan of taking a period of history as his subject. Within historic times, say 
from Kutbuddin Aibak to the present day, only one period—the seven- 
teenth century, the flourishing time of the Mughal dynasty—presents a 
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sufficient portion of India united under one head to serve as the subject 
for a connected history. Both before and after that century the history of 
India would have to be told in many detached narratives, and perhaps in 
no period is the story more confused or intricate than in the eighteenth 
century which Mr. Irvine has chosen for his subject. 

But if neither the local area nor the special period taken alone would 
serve for a coherent monograph, a combination of the two would I think 
give admirable results. But many workers would be required for the task. 
One man might write the history of the kingdom of Bengal from Bakhtyar 
Khilji to Daud Kararani leaving off when Bengal was merged in the 
Empire and ceased to have a separate existence of its own. Orissa, 
Malwa, Gujarat, Sindh, the ephemeral Mussulman kingdoms of the Dakhin, 
might each be treated in this way by specialists, each of whom would con- 
fine himself to that country and period with which he was best acquainted. 
The result would be a series of valuable works which would place the 
history of India on the same level as those of the great countries of 
Europe, and would supply the detailed information which could not be 
given in one history of all India without making it too bulky and unwieldy 
to be read. 

And this brings me to the important consideration of the difficulty of 
publication, which Mr. Irvine has so forcibly, and as I know to my cost, so 
truly urged. Publishers, like other traders, have to produce goods that 
will sell, and while the demand for such recondite works as we are con- 
sidering remains so small, no publisher is likely to undertake the risk of 
publishing them. State aid is not always to be relied on; though the 
Government of India has been a liberal patron on the whole, its munifi- 
cence has not, in the opinion of some who are qualified to judge, been 
always judiciously directed, and it is perhaps less likely to grant assistance 
to works of profound research, than to more popular, and superficial, 
productions. 

Such a work as is now contemplated can only in my opinion be success- 
fully carried out by a society. If those few who are interested in the 
subject, and are prepared to work at it, would unite themselves into a body, 
which might be called “ the Indian Historical Research Society” or some- 
thing of that kind, they might materially assist each other, and accumulate 
a fund which would enable them to publish their own productions. _ It is, 
I feel sure, only in this way that the object we have in view can ever be 
accomplishec. There are many societies of this kind already in existence, 
as the Hakluyt, the Camden, the Surtees and others, and the splendid 
work they have done testifies to the excellence of their method. 

I purposely avoid discussing the question of the scantiness of materials. 
This would be a matter for consideration hereafter when a society had 
been formed. It is a difficulty, but not, I think, so great a one as is 
generally supposed. 


The labour and services of Mr. H. Beveridge are too well known to need 
any introduction by us. We can only hope that his suggestions, added to 
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those of Mr. Irvine and Mr. Beames, will have the desired result in eliciting 
the liberal co-operation of Government and of scholars—whether in its 
service or not—towards the cultivation of the “neglected literary field” to 
which an Indian Civilian has drawn the attention of our readers. 


By H. BEveERIDGE, B.c.s. (ret.). 


I HAVE read ‘Civilian’s” paper with great interest. ‘The writer has done 
good service by drawing attention to the want of provincial histories in 
Anglo-Indian literature. He has especially dwelt upon the want of a good 
history of the great province of Bengal, and in the following remarks I 
shall confine myself to Bengal as it is the part of India I know best. 

Major Stewart’s work is an honest and scholarly book and it is still 
quite indispensable for it is, in substance, the only history of Bengal that 
we have. But, as Civilian says, it is out of print and out of date, and 
little more than a bald translation of the works of Muhammadan chroniclers. 
It is in fact founded on the Riyazu-S-Salatin which is a compilation made 
by a Post-Office clerk at Maldah 110 years ago. “To it,” says Stewart, 
“Tam indebted for the idea of writing this work, and for the general out- 
line.” The text of the Riyazu, I may remark in passing, was published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1890. Stewart’s work, being almost ex- 
clusively drawn from Muhammadan sources begins too late and ends too 
soon for it commences with the close of the 12th century and ends with 
the battle of Plassey. Since its appearance a good many valuable materials 
of history have been collected, chiefly by the labours and example of Mr. 
Blochmann. Coins and inscriptions have been deciphered, and many 
mistakes in Stewart’s dates and list of kings have been corrected. We 
have also had, in addition to those mentioned by Mr. Irvine, one or two 
useful local histories, such as the history of Dacca, by Dr. Taylor (1840), 
and the Chronicle of Krishnagar published by Dr. Pertsch (1852) and 
reviewed by Mr. Long in the Calcutta Review for July 1855. 

The publication of a revised edition of Stewart’s work has been recom- 
mended by Sir William Hunter in one of his writings, and would be a 
most useful thing to do. It is also, I should think, a feasible project, for 
Stewart’s quarto would make only a moderate octavo volume at the present 
day, and would probably have a good sale. If the editing were properly 
done, the work would almost certainly become a text book in the schools 
and colleges of Bengal so that if Government will not help in the matter, 
a private publisher might undertake the venture with reasonable hope of 
success. The editor would have to give us a preliminary chapter or two, 
descriptive of the geology and geography of Bengal, of the first settlers 
therein, and of the Hindu period, and he would have to bring down the 
history to the present time. In treating of the Hindu period he would 
have to examine and comment upon the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims, 
and to take note of the writings of Romesh Chandra Dutt, Guru Prasad 
Sen, Hara Prasad Shastri and others. He would have to give us some 
account of Chaitanya’s Reformation, and if he knew Sanscrit as well as 
Persian, it would be so much the better for his work. Here I may remark 
that a certain Haji Muhammad of Kandahar appears to have written a 
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history of Bengal. He is quoted by Firishta and others, but no MS. of 
his work seems to have been found. I would suggest that advertisements 
should be issued in India and other attempts made to discover the MS. 
There is a reference to his work in the Bibliography appended to the VIth 
vol. of Elliot Histories, p. 572. I need hardly refer to such a well-known 
work as the Siyar-Matakharin, except to express a wish that somebody 
would reprint the text, and also reprint, with revisions and omissions, the 
remarkable translation thereof by a Muhammadanised Frenchman. 

I have confined myself to practical suggestions, but I need hardly say 
that even Stewart ‘“‘up to date” would be a very inadequate history of 
Bengal. What we want is a history of the Bengalis on the lines of Green’s 
History of the English People, not a mere chronicle of dynasties. Stewart’s 
work is a skeleton with some of the bones wanting, and if we restore them, 
it will still be but a congeries of dry bones. We want to have them 
clothed with comely flesh, and for this purpose we must have one who is 
not only a scholar, and a judge of evidence, but is also a genius and 
has a love for his subject. In short we must have a Freeman and a Froude 
rolled into one. Such an one will surely rise in due time, just as Hannibal 
arose from the ashes of Dido, and let us hope that the Avatar will occur in 
Bengal and in a Bengali family. 


As we are going to Press, the last Indian Mail brings us the following 

suggestive remarks by 

C. R. WIitson : 

I vo not think that I need say much on the question raised by “ Civilian,” 
as I find myself in complete agreement with Mr. Irvine. It is undoubtedly 
desirable that Indian History should be studied in detail, and that par- 
ticular histories should be written dealing with special aspects or elements 
of the general subject. But there is no reason to suppose that the unit for 
historical treatment is the unit found convenient for modern administrative 
purposes, or that the historian need determine his subject by considerations 
of area at all. Why should the histories of Lower Bengal and of Orissa be 
combined in one treatment because they happen to be now under one 
Government? Some historians will no doubt wish to write the history of 
a particular locality or area. But others will prefer to deal with a par- 
ticular period or a particular nationality. 

Mr. Irvine has rightly pointed out that special studies of special aspects 
of Indian history are by no means few. More are of course desirable. So 
much may be said of all scientific studies. 

Perhaps what ‘‘Civilian” wishes to propose is that some enterprising 
publisher should get up a series of Indian historical manuals dealing with 
special areas or periods. Such a series might be most useful for the pur- 
pose of reviewing and systematising what is now known on these topics. 
But it would not necessarily give rise to any great advance in our historical 
studies. Historians are not made to order any more than poets. 

C. R. Witson, M.A., 
of the Educational Dept., Bengal. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held at the Westminster 
Town Hal!, on Thursday, December to, 1896, when a paper was read by 
Sir H. S. Cunningham, k.c.1.£., on “The Indian Famines,” Lr.-GENERAL 
R. STRACHEY, C.S.1., F.R.S., being in the chair. The following, amongst 
others, were present: Lady Cunningham, Sir Charles Elliott, K.cs.1., Sir 
Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., Sir Juland Danvers, k.c.s.1., Sir James Mackay, 
Dep.-Surgeon General I.C. Penny, m.p., Lt.-Col. Windsor Clive, Dr. J. Ince, 
Mr. A. G. Lawrence, C.1.£., Colonel A. T. Fraser, Colonel D. Sampson, Mrs. 
Becher, Messrs. A. F. Buxton, A. H. Campbell, A. K. Connell, W. Cold- 
stream, H. R. Cook, G. G. Day, A. P. Dunston, C. W. Earle, F. W. Fox, 
C. A. Gallon, Miss Gawthorp, Mr. H. N. Harridas, Mrs. Keyser, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Lawrence, Dr. G. W. Leitner, Miss Lyall, Messrs. C. K. Menon, 
J. B. Pennington, P. P. Pillai, Lesley C. Probyn, D. W. Reid, R. Strachey, 
K. C. S. Varana, A. H. Wilson, Geo. Willoch, W. Martin Wood and 
C. W. Arathoon, Hon. Secretary. 

Sir H. S. CunnincHam then read his paper, which will appear in full 
in the JouRNAL of the Association, and of which the following is an abstract : 

“ A fortunate rainfall has narrowed the area and lessened the intensity 
of the misfortune with which a portion of India was threatened only a few 
days ago. It was too soon to tell with exactness the extent of the relief, 
but the alleviation had been material and permitted them to approach the 
subject with less painful anxiety than would have been possible a fortnight 
ago. Still, there was a residuum of distress sufficiently substantial, un- 
fortunately, to justify consideration cf the predicament in which several 
millions of our feliow-subjects in India were involved. Having referred 
to the chairman as the originator of the great and beneficent scheme of 
railways and canals which had made famine relief on any effectual scale 
possible, and to the famine administrative work of Sir Charles Elliott, 
Sir Henry said that rainfall was the main regulating factor in the matter 
of famines in India. He then gave an account of the famines in India 
from the beginning of the century, after which he remarked that at the 
close of the terrible famine of 1877-78 Lord Lytton’s Government resolved 
that its experience should be utilized for the purpose of systematic adminis- 
tration of relief on future occasions. An exact and complete inquiry into 
the facts was the first necessity, and a Commission, under the presidency 
of General Strachey, examined into the history of past famines, and ascer- 
tained, as far as possible, the condition and resources of the people, the 
liability of each province to drought and famine, and the methods by which, 
judging from the past, State relief could best be given. A review of the 
century had shown that famine was experienced in some parts of India 


two years in every nine ; that 20,000,000 of people were on the average 
affected, and consequently that the whole population were affected twice 
in every 108 years. ‘Taking the whole of India, the Government had to 
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be prepared for a famine of some sort every 11 or 12 years, and for a great 
famine about twice inacentury. The Government accordingly determined 
to provide in its annual Budgets a margin of Rx. 1,500,000, which, so far 
as it was not used for famine relief, should be utilized for railway or naviga- 
tion works calculated to prevent or alleviate famine, or for the discharge 
or avoidance of debt. Since 1881 a sum of Rx. 17,500,000 had been thus 
provided, and it was a ground of satisfaction that, owing to fortunate im- 
munity from famine, only some Rx. 300,000 had, up to last year, been 
spent in famine relief, while Rx. 11,000,000 had been spent in railways in 
localities liable to famine. The report of the Famine Commission empha- 
sized the view that it was to improved locomotion, to extended irrigation, 
to freer intercourse with ‘other countries, to the enrichment of the com- 
munity, and to the creation of a higher standard of comfort that we must 
look for effectual means of resistance against vicissitudes such as famines. 
The Commission advised that trade in every channel should be stimulated, 
not discouraged and paralyzed by occasional interference. It also pointed 
out that in giving relief economy was imperative, not only as essential to 
solvency, but because any profusion that sapped the independence of the 
people and taught them to throw themselves on the State on the approach 
of every emergency would bring about a condition of things with which no 
Government, however lavish, could cope. A further recommendation was 
that the main system of relief should be by public works, on which able- 
bodied and unskilled labour might be employed, and be able to earn an 
adequate sustenance ; that smaller works nearer the people’s homes should 
be provided for the less robust, while gratuitous relief should be afforded 
in poor-houses and villages to such sufferers as it was not well to move. 
The system recommended by the Commission was now on its trial. After 
a long period marked by no considerable crop failure it became apparent 
in the beginning of 1896 that distress was impending. In February test 
works were started, the executive staff was strengthened, sites were chosen 
for poor-houses, and the programme of relief works was revised. In May 
some 230,000 persons were in receipt of relief. Since then the prospect 
had improved, and when the next famine came they would meet it with 
preparedness, organization, and discipline, and with far greater resources 
than on the last occasion. They had now another 10,000 miles of railway 
in India ; means of communication and transit had been enlarged, and 
arrangements had been completed for a further expenditure of Rx. 45,000,000 
within the next three years. By one irrigation project alone half a million 
acres had been rescued from desert and converted into certain food supply. 
India had still vast undeveloped resources—her mineral treasures, her 
unirrigated plains, and her great store of water that now rolled uselessly 
to the sea. ‘The task of protecting her from famine was not yet complete, 
however, but it was at least some way on the road to completion.” 

The paper having been read, the Chairman invited remarks from those 
present, especially from any gentleman who had had definite relations with 
famine administration in India. 

Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN said he had had considerable experience in Indian 
famines both within British territory and, in exceptional circumstances, 
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without it, having been Secretary to the Famine Committee during one of 
the periods referred to, as also during the famine which had reduc;d the 
population of Cashmere by one-half or, as some said, by two-thirds. The 
real burden had fallen upon the Government, of which he then happened 
to be secretary. He desired to express his full agreement with the remarks 
which Sir Henry Cunningham had so eloquently, and with so much detail 
made. The Government of India had had the question before them so 
long and so anxiously that it would be very difficult to improve upon the 
code of rules which they had drawn up, which were observed not only in 
all the British provinces of India, but also in all the native states subordinate 
to the Government. The disasters of former times were owing to want of 
system and organization, and the saving of life in future would be due to 
the rules and regulations which had been drawn up very much under the 
inspiration of the gentleman who was doing them the honour of taking the 
chair and of many men who were associated in India with the government 
of that day. The question of famine relief in India was not so much 
connected with canal irrigation as with railway construction and extension. 
They might have too much of canal irrigation. Except under certain 
conditions and with every regard to drainage, to the lie of the land and to 
the habits of the people, canal irrigation would do as much harm as good. 
He had seen village after village almost depopulated by fever, the death- 
rate doubled, the birth-rate reduced by one-half and the lands almost 
thrown out of cultivation, by the saline efflorescence which gathered upon 
the land when it was waterlogged. No one who knew India would unduly 
depreciate canal irrigation, but he thought that railway construction really 
saved the country where irrigation sometimes failed, because railways 
distributed the grain which was brought to the ports from all parts of the 
world as well as that which was locally supplied. The chairman had done 
more than any man living, or who had ever lived to bring the blessing of 
railway extension to India, and he (Sir Lepel Griffin) was delighted to 
express on behalf of the Association, his appreciation of the great work 
which the chairman and his most accomplished brother had performed. 
There was great hope in the future for the Punjaub, because the time for 
the winter rains had not yet come. The Christmas week was the week in 
which they were expected. 

Mr. KrisHNA MENoN had been connected with the Madras Works 
Department for nearly ten years and engaged in the famine analysis in 
the three worst districts. That analysis was an attempt to tabulate as far 
as possible the economic condition of the ryots. What struck him most 
was the small amount of expenditure on the land compared with the extent 
of it. In one of the worst famines they found that there was only one 
pair of live stock and one plough for every thirty acres of land. In seasons 
of plenty an indifferent system of cultivation would give the ryot sufficient 
to pay the Government assessment and to keep himself, but in bad seasons, 
the cultivation being indifferent, the crop failed. During the terrible famine 
the sandy soils were by deep tilling and good manuring able to maintain 
a good crop with a very small rainfall. There lay the one great preventive 
work of the Government. There was what was called an Agricultural 
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Department, but it had not so far interested itself in the improvement of 
agricu. ure, and it would be better if a large portion of the funds were set 
apart by competent authorities for that purpose. With reference to the 
wells, the difficulty was that the sums given, were given in such a half- 
hearted manner, that the money was not properly spent and there was no 
proper supervision. ‘There was a temporary famine in 1892 and he had 
had to supervise, and in three years 90,000 wells were sunk. If an exam- 
ination were now made, there would not be found 500 wells useful for 
irrigation purposes. Well-sinking should be under a competent staff of 
engineers. ‘The ryot did not know where he was to get a good supply of 
spring water. If competent engineers were sent and proper borings made 
and money advanced to the ryot, the proper result would be obtained, 
otherwise the waste of money would be as great as before. ‘The first policy 
of famine relief must be, as far as possible, to maintain the villagers in the 
village itself, instead of bringing them out of the village and upsetting the 
whole village organization. If the local work were carried on on a large 
and organized scale, it would not be necessary to drag the rural population 
to some great centres where by insufficient food and bad sanitary con- 
ditions, all sorts of diseases would be propagated and the condition of 
labour would be disorganized. He tendered his thanks for the eloquent 
paper which had been read. India had not been sufficiently brought to 
the notice of the British public and he hoped that, through the Associa- 
tion, India would be more frequently heard of. 

Mr. H. N. Harripas thought that the officials of India, if they wanted 
an advocate, could not have found a better one than the reader of the 
paper. The Famine Relief Code and the report of the Famine Commis- 
sion were documents of the greatest importance, but they only pointed out 
what was to be done when there was actually a famine. Why was it these 
famines came? Because there was a falling-off of rain. For two or three 
months there was so much distress in the country, that many millions died 
of starvation. It spoke very little for the credit of the Government that 
after all the roseate accounts of the moral and material progress of the 
country, when a famine did come, there was no reserve. He had been told that 
before the year 1844 the ryots always had in store sufficient grain to last a year. 
It was very philosophical to argue on the comparative merits of canal irri- 
gation and railway extension, but it was at the same time important to look 
at the financial condition of the people and to see how far the present 
policy of administration conduced to the well-being of the people. What 
greater condemnation of it could there be than the fact that they had to 
levy additional taxes and were at their wits’ ends to make both ends meet, 
even when there was no scarcity? If the Government were not able to 
meet the impending crisis, a greater proof of the failure of the system 
guiding it could not be given. The Government had better take into 
their confidence the local, municipal and rural bodies. They had recog- 
nised the principle of collection by them and as an alien Government, it 
could not know so well as those who were on the spot, who would be the 
best people to distribute relief. 

Mr. Martin Woop thought that any estimate of the condition of the 
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people of India founded upon the report of 1888-89 was fallacious. It was 
no doubt important to arrive at some definite estimate of the actual pro- 
duction of grain in India in the year and also at what was the ordinary 
consumption of the people, and whether there was any surplus of produc- 
tion. The estimate of the Famine Commission of the necessary sustenance 
was at the rate of 1°50 lbs. a day, equal to 586 lbs. a year. That would 
require fifty-eight millions of tons of food grains to be produced. In the 
year 1894-5 the production was given as 57,000,000 tons. If from that 
two and a half million tons of food grains exported were deducted, it 
would leave just over fifty-five million tons of food grains, as against fifty- 
eight millions, which the Commission regarded as the minimum subsistence 
for the people of India. That would leave ten millions of the people of 
India without any sustenance at all. This would be no doubt diffused to 
some extent and the fact would probably be that instead of ten millions 
entirely destitute, fifty millions would be on very short commons indeed. 
The acreage under food crops in 1880-1 was 166} millions, and in 1894-5 
it was 186} millions, or an increase of twelve per cent. ; but the non-edible 
crops were in the former year 21} millions, and in the latter year 39 millions, 
showing an increase of eighty-one per cent. Sir Henry Cunningham had 
given them his estimate of the present outlook, but it was desirable that 
that estimate should be regarded with considerable caution. The question 
presented itself as to how, when, and where, private voluntary and public 
subscriptions could supplement the efforts of the State. No doubt, every- 
thing that could be done, would be done, but there must be many places 
in India, which could not be reached by relief operations, and he thought 
the public in England should not put aside altogether the idea of voluntary 
relief, for which already in India itself large amounts had been contributed. 
He did not think much importance was to be attributed to the exportation 
of food grains, but it must be remembered that the 2} million tons of grain 
exported, were taken out of what was already a scant supply, and the culti- 
vators could not therefore store their grain. The mere export of that 2} 
million tons of food grains was only one accidental evidence of what was 
going on, on a very much larger scale, namely, the withdrawal of, at least, 
twenty million pounds annually, which accounted for the general im- 
poverishment of the people. He was sorry to hear Sir Lepel Griffin speak 
as he had done with reference to the railways. Railways could not make 
food grow: they could only carry it about. He ventured to think that 
water storage and water supply was relatively ten times more important 
than railway extension in India. 

Mr. P. P. Pittar spoke from his experience as a ryot. The Famine 
Commission Report was by far the most important State document of the 
past fifty years, and he regretted that all the recommendations of that 
Commission had been thrown away to a large extent. Sir Henry Fowler 
in opposing the resolution of Mr. Dadabhai Naorojji, said that India had 
never been more prosperous than during the past thirty years, but he spoke 
under an hallucination. In the part of the district he (Mr. Pillai) knew 
the large landholders were becoming poor, and the small ones poorer. 
How could India possibly grow prosperous? ‘True some people, such as 
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Vakeels, lawyers, officials and merchants who made their money at the 
expense of the Ryot population were prosperous, but that did not prove 
that the normal condition of the people had improved. They were very 
thankful for the philanthropic feeling of the English nation, in giving so 
much money for relief, but he thought it would be wiser to introduce 
measures to prevent famines, or to enable the people of India to sustain 
themselves when they came. The Famine Commission had strongly 
recommended emigration, but it was well known that those who had 
emigrated to Nepaul were not well treated. The landowners of Madras 
had made a representation asking for legislation, declaring their estates 
impartible in order to prevent the growth of population, but the Govern- 
ment had replied that they would contemplate with complacency the 
breaking up of these estates. Sir Henry Cunningham had alluded to the 
important recommendation of the Famine Commission, of liberality in 
giving remission of taxes. In one instance that he knew of, the Govern- 
ment had in one district, spent thousands of rupees in famine relief, but 
they gave remission only of 23 rupees. If the recommendation of the 
Famine Commission were acted upon, the people would be in a condition 
to help themselves for a much longer period. 

Sir CHARLES ELuiotrt observed that it had been urged that there was 
not enough food in the country to feed the people, and that therefore, the 
great system of communications by railway, which the Government had 
been steadily creating, would be of no value to relieve destitution. It was 
shown in the Famine Commission Report that it was impossible to con- 
ceive so great a loss of crops as would result in there being less produce 
grown in the country than was needed for the reserves of the country. 
Twenty years ago it was calculated that five million tons surplus produce 
of food grains was produced in the country every year. That was equal 
to the food of 30 millions of people for a year. Even a month ago there 
was no indication that a larger population than that would be seriously 
affected. Since the time when the Commission reported there had been 
a very great increase in the area cultivated, and in the area permanently 
irrigated, especially in the Punjaub and an enormous increase in the means 
of conveying the produce. It was certain, that food could be imported 
from across the sea into India at a cost which would enable it to be sold 
as cheaply as local grain. He desired to make a few remarks on an 
article which appeared in “ The Fortnightly,” on the Indian famine. It 
was written by a gentleman who had considerable knowledge of the subject, 
but, strange to say, it made no reference whatever to the report of the 
Famine Commission, nor to the measures which had been taken in con- 
sequence of it. The writer of that article argued that it was important that 
the Government should step in and convey grain to the distressed regions 
which might be 30 miles from a railway. But if the Government were to 
take any step of the kind, it must take the initiating measures long before 
the time of distress and, by so doing, it must necessarily interfere with and 
alarm trade ; it must do a great deal to prevent the importation of grain by 
people whose professicn it was to do it, who could do it better and cheaper 
than the Government, and who certainly would not do it if they could not 
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see a profit. The writer of the article censured the Bengal Government, 
for instance, because in the year 1874 they took measures too late and in a 
great hurry. These measures were set on foot in March, 1874, and it was 
said they ought to have been taken in November, 1873. Now November 
was before the great rice crop was reaped, and before it was possible to tell 
what the production of the crop would be, or what the means of the people 
were, or what stores they had. It was admitted that there had been a 
great extension of railways, and that food could be carried now with 
infinitely greater rapidity than it could twenty years ago. ‘Twenty years 
ago the Famine Commission Report showed that the railways had imported 
two million tons of grain from northern to southern India ; and very much 
more could be done now, in the way of importing grain into the Punjaub, 
where the railways were so much more numerous and communication very 
much more rapid. It seemed to him under those circumstances that to 
take steps far in advance to meet a disaster of the kind, would be the 
greatest possible mistake. If a disaster occurred, such as Mr. Martin 
Wood anticipated, it would be in a sparsely populated hilly district where 
there were large areas fully 30 miles from a railway, but in this case it had 
been shown that the fear of famine was extremely small, that although the 
crops might fail, there were in hilly countries innumerable adventitious 
sources of food in jungle roots and growths upon which the people were in 
the habit of falling back when the produce of their fields failed them. Or 
it would be in largely populated tracts, the area of which was not large, 
where there were a number of traders, in which the roads were good, and 
the carts many, and in which all the Government ought to be required to 
do would be to assist in hiring and importing carts if there was a break- 
down. ‘To that extent no doubt there was a responsibility on the Govern- 
ment, but in the forefront of everything they must rely on their railways. 
Mr. Pillai had said he regretted that so small a proportion of the recom- 
mendations of the Famine Commission had been carried out. But those 
recommendations had been carried out to an extent which was not known 
in India with regard to any other report. The whole force of the Revenue 
and Agriculture Department had been brought to bear on the subject. 
Everything that had been recommended with regard to railways had been 
done and a great deal more. Sir Edward Buck had spent a great deal of 
time on what he called district analysis, the result of which he (Sir Charles 
Elliott) hoped to have an opportunity of describing in an address which he 
proposed to give in two or three months’ time. The recommendations of 
the Famine Commission Report had done all that could possibly be done 
to put the country in a state of preparation to meet the imminent disaster 
in a manner which would be a credit to itself and would, he trusted, be 
recognised with gratitude by the people of the country. 

The CHarRMAN thought nothing could be more admirable than the way 
in which Sir Henry Cunningham had dealt with the whole subject There 
would of course be differences of opinion as to whether the precise mode 
of action which the Government had adopted was, or was not the best, and 
as to whether in particular directions, what he might call the aspirations of 
the Famine Commission, had been acted up to; whether the system of 
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agriculture has been improved, or whether greater importance might have 
been attached to it, or whether as regards some of the elements of land 
tenure it was not possible that improvements might be carried out. The 
fact was that in every direction improvement was possible. Although he 
himself had had a very considerable share in the extension both of railways 
and of irrigation works, he was very far from considering that they ought to 
rely exclusively upon railways, or upon irrigation works, or exclusively upon 
anything. India from the character of its climate, was certainly exposed 
to the recurrence of these tremendous calamities. The question for the 
Government was what was the best way of dealing with this condition of 
things when it actually arose. For his own part he saw only one remedy, 
and that was the gradual improvement of the condition of the people of 
India. India was not the only country in the world that had suffered 
from famines. England had so suffered and so had France and Russia. 
His conviction was that satisfactory improvement was taking place. As 
regards the question of the supply of food te India, it was a curious fact 
that at that moment, the famine price of grain in Upper India was very 
much what it was in London. The actual food supply of England in 
relation to its population was infinitely more precarious than the supply of 
India, yet nobody thought that England was going to starve, by reason of 
the high cost of food in England. And why? Because there was perma- 
nent occupation for the mass of the people. Unfortunately in India the 
people being mainly devoted to agriculture, when there was a disastrous 
season their occupation was at an end. Probably one half of the people 
occupied in agriculture might be occupied in other industries and by 
reason of these industries, they would be able to provide themselves with 
the means of subsistence, which was now impossible. That condition of 
things could only be arrived at by slow degrees, but he was convinced the 
British Government in India was putting in the seeds which would bring 
that about. He would ask them to return thanks to Sir Henry Cunning- 
ham for his excellent address. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and Sir Henry Cunningham 
having acknowledged the compliment, Sir Lepel Griffin proposed, and Sir 
J. Danvers seconded a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was carried, 
and the proceedings then terminated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE DRUSE RISING IN THE HAURAN. 
By ABDULLAH SHAMI. 
I. How THE REPORTS OF THE PRESENT COMBATS ARE OBTAINED. 


Nothing can be known from the Arabic papers about the Druse conflicts 
with the governmental army. Those produced in Syria are not allowed to 
publish anything about them, and those conducted in Egypt—with the 
exception of the ignored Al-Fulak and a few others of that sort—are all 
prohibited. And owing to the continuous inroads of the Arabs and the 
revolting Druses upon Hauran, a very few only who dare, go and come 
from that district. ‘The only way through which reports are obtained, are 
the private letters that are sent by some people in the Hauran to their 
friends in But even these letters, owing to the danger that threatens 
both the senders and the carriers, if they are discovered by the govern- 
ment, become very scarce, and the recipients of them, out of fear, keep 
them concealed and only tell their contents to intimate friends. 

To make myself accurately acquainted with the causes and history of 
the combats that have lately taken place, I cultivated the friendship of a 
Druse sheikh who corresponds with some elders of the revolting Druses. 
Now in reliance upon the letters which this friendly sheikh showed me, 
and which were confirmed by two other letters from a Christian corre- 
spondent, that I have seen with two other friends of mine, I venture to 
send you the following accounts which I am sure are absolutely true. 





II. ABDULLA PAaSHA AND THE WARNING HE SENT TO THE DRUSEs. 

As one of the Turkish generals who understand very little or nothing of 
the geography of the country, Abdulla Pasha had not, before he reached 
the Hauran, known that the Druse territory was so defensive through the 
almost inaccessible mountains that it contains, and never thought that a 
few thousand Druses could be so brave and skilful in warfare. He left 
Constantinople quite sanguine that he would in less than three months 
beat down the Druses, never let them again lift their heads and take all 
self-respect from them. When he arrived at Beirut he explained this 
intention to some people and uttered caustic remarks both about Mamdooh 
and Tahir Pasha, who had failed till then to subdue them, considering 
these Pashas to be either ignorant of warfare or unfaithful to the Sultan. 
But when he reached Damascus he learned something regarding the rebels’ 
country, their bravery and stratagems, and when he got to Hauran and 
saw the naturally defensive mountains of their land, he thought to play a 
trick upon them and arrest all their sheikhs without war. He accordingly 
sent messages to the Druses demanding the appearance of a// their sheikhs 
to consult on the terms of their submission to the government, meanwhile 
threatening them with destruction if they failed to appear within three days. 

On the third day of the deliverance of the message, ten shiekhs came to 
him, and saluting him after the Turkish etiquette, they asked his Excellency 
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to condescend and tell them on what conditions he wished them to sur- 
render. Frowning and contorting his face, the Pasha asked them in a 
harsh voice why the other sheikhs had not appeared. ‘ We came on behalf 
of all your servants, the Druses, who are most obedient to our lord the 
Sultan and to your Excellency,” replied the sheikhs. ‘Pray tell us on 
what conditions you wish us to surrender.’ 

“You dastards, caitiffs,; and hounds,” cried His Excellency furiously 
because he supposed that by frowning, twisting his face and shrieking 
wildly he would inspire them with fear. ‘I gave orders that a@// your 
sheikhs should appear before me, and not a despicable and villainous ten 
like yourselves. You rascals . .. get ye back to your people and tell 
them if to-morrow the sun has set and their blackguard chiefs have not 
appeared before me—not less than 400 of them—I shall hunt them like 
wild beasts and bid the soldiers to plunder their houses and ravish their 
females. I shall do unto you all the atrocities which I have done to the 
infidels (Christians) of Crete, if you have ever heard of them.” 

The sheikhs opened their mouths to speak but His Excellency inter- 
rupted them as he said, “ Be off, be off, you rascals. A minute more and 
your heads will all be chopped off.” 

The ten sheikhs went out from his presence, boiling with anger for the 
abuse he had showered upon them, and when they got to their people, they 
told them of all the obscene words which the Pasha had ejected out of his 
immoral mouth, and said in conclusion: ‘“ The wily Pasha wishes all our 
sheikhs to appear before him so that he may arrest them and send them 
handcuffed to Damascus. Fool that he is! He imagines us to be such 
dupes as to be taken in by this trick. He thinks that we are ignorant of 
the machinations of Turks. But he will soon find out that we are wiser 
than he imagines us to be. Now, brethren, prepare yourselves for the 
fight. We shall show that knavish Pasha that we are not cowards and 
caitiffs as he has called us, but rather brave and undaunted,—men who defy 
danger, even death, rather than lose their self-respect. We are lions and 
not dogs as he said, and he cannot execute us with the atrocities he com- 
mitted on the Christians of Crete, where he was eventually defeated and 
which he was compelled to leave.” 

III. THe Firsr Comsat. 

Seeing that his plot had not succeeded, Abdulla Pasha, on the third 
day, gave orders to the officers to march towards the rebels in separate 
bodies of three regiments each, and surround them on every side. The 
Druse scouts watched the soldiers as they marched and saw the spots where 
they encamped for the night. They went to their sheikhs and told them 
that there were, to the western side of the mountain, six regiments encamping 
in two parties, with a space, between the one and the other, of five miles. 
The latter consulted among themselves and ultimately they sent one hundred 
men with Martini Henry rifles and bade the scouts to lead them to a spot 
in the middle, which, when they reached, they stood in two rows, one 
towards the south and the other towards the north. Then, discharging 
their rifles they fled back to the mountain. The southern body of these 
regiments imagining that the enemy had attacked them from the north 
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turned in that direction and discharged their guns and cannons, whilst the 
northern body of three regiments turned to the south and sent out a most 
terrific fire. The night being dark, the two bodies continued fighting one 
against the other till daybreak, when they perceived the trick, and found 
over three thousand men of their own lying lifeless in the fields. 


IV. THE SeconD Compat. 

It was in the first week of October when two regiments being encamped 
to the north of the mountain, were suddenly attacked by fifty horsemen 
of the rebels who on discharging their guns galloped back to a certain 
village called Mukra. The regiments followed them triumphantly, and 
when they got to the village which was deserted by the inhabitants, they 
found some dozens of cooking-pans placed on the hearths being full of 
meat and rice. Pressed with hunger—as the Turkish army always is—the 
soldiers seated and helped themselves to the warm and delicious food, but 
before they were satisfied eight hundred fell motionless, for the food was 
poisoned. The following are the contents of the letters I saw about this 
conflict : 

“* A—_—., Oct. 12th, ’96. 

“Last week sheikh K—— A formed a fine plot by which an entire 
regiment was destroyed. Two regiments were encamping near a certain 
village named Mukra, situated at the slope of the mountain. Evacuating 
the village of inhabitants, and cattle, the sheikh ordered some men to kill 
some sheep and prepare a dinner for the starving soldiers and put poison 
therein. Then turning to some horsemen—about fifty—he said, ‘ Ride 
you southwards and attack those two regiments, and when you have dis- 
charged your guns, gallop back through Mukra. The soldiers are sure to 
follow you there and to help themselves to the poisoned dinner.’ The 
men carried out the order, and when the excited and hungry soldiers 
reached the village and saw the cooking-pans full of meat and rice, they 
began to feast like wolves. An entire regiment was killed, and the other 
regiment was attacked by five hundred Druses who soon put them to flight 
and killed more than half, whilst they oniy sustained a loss of 20 men. In 
this conflict we won 1600 rifles and a good quantity of cartridges. These 
are the reports of the second combat we have had with the Turkish soldiers 
under the commandment of Abdulla Pasha.” 

“ We hear now that he has stirred up the Circassians and Arabs against 
us, but Z A , on account of the bad reward he received from 
Tahir Pashi on helping him against us, is still rancorous against the Turks. 
He sent word to the present General that he will no more render help to 
such a treacherous government as Turkey. His son who from the beginning 
had censured his actions, and was exceedingly angry with the government 
on account of their perfidious treatment of his father, came to us, and 
apologising for his father’s folly, swore to abide a true friend to us till 
death, and when he returned to his tribe he sent us, in addition to what 
he had brought with him on his coming, some camels loaded with corn and 
dates, and some oxen and sheep. Nevertheless we learned that the Cir- 
cassians and some insignificant tribes of Arabs are preparing to march 
against us.” 
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V. THe TuHirRD COoNpPLICT. 

When Abdulla Pasha heard of this trick, and perceived that the moun- 
tain in which the Druses had fortified themselves was difficult to ascend, 
he was confounded and the former hopes which he had so long cherished 
all vanished. He gathered the retiring soldiers in one spot and began to 
revolve one scheme after another, and eventually he resolved to ask the 
help of the neighbouring Circassians and Arabs. Accordingly he sent 
messages to them in which he gave them permission to plunder and 
kidnap the Druses. ‘The messages were accepted by the former and by 
some insignificant tribes and they came like swarms and joined the soldiers. 
On the 22nd October, the troops, preceded by the Circassians and Arabs, 
marched up to the rebels, and a horrible contest took place. The Cir- 
cassians having been in the front sustained a heavy loss and drew back, 
but when the Arabs and soldiers—z25 regiments—approached, the Druses 
who were less than four thousand and fought desperately for life, had soon 
to retire. Four hundred of them were killed, and two hundred were 
captured owing to the wounds they had received, and five villages of theirs 
were despoiled and set on fire, whilst the loss of the Circassians was over 
one thousand men and of the Arabs and soldiers over three thousand. 


VI. WHERE THE REVOLTING DRUSES ARE NOW. 

The Druses who escaped that horrible combat retired to their defensive 
mountain Al-Saja (the refuge), to which they had taken their wives and 
children some time ago. Thence they make raids upon the neighbouring 
Peasants, Fallaheen and Arabs and annex all that they can find. Thus the 
poor Fallaheen of the Hauran have become a spoil or prey to the rebels, 
to the Circassians, to the Arabs and to the hungry soldiers as well. All 
the Hauran district is now in a state of anarchy and the weak is pillaged 
by the strong. In this defensive mountain, the Druses can hold out against 
the government, perhaps even for a good many years, because as they are 
now holding the defiles the army cannot come up to them. And though 
the mountain approaches are rocky, the summit thereof is level and very 
fertile, whilst its slopes contain some fountains of which the water is 
exceedingly wholesome, as also a good many large caves for them to live 
in during the winter. The Arab As-Safu, their ally, live in the southern 
part of this defensive mountain, and are ready to fight on the side of the 
Druses to their last breath against the soldiers, if the latter ever dare to 
march towards them. ‘The Druses have no other place to resort to, and 
will never submit to the government unless they are given the reforms they 
demand. 


THE ALLEGED CASSINI RUSSO-CHINESE CONVENTION. 
Se non & vero, & ben trovato. 

The object of this alleged clever fabrication has been achieved in pre- 
paring the British public for concessions, which, in the natural order of 
things, will be, one by one and so gradually accepted by Russia, that a 
sense of relief will, each time, possess the Jingoes at no more, and all not 
at once, being taken by her. Such a ballon dessat is often sent out by 
that power and, if done in this instance, has, so far, proved a complete 
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success, for the public mind is now prepared for the worst and that worst, 
even as a conjecture, does not move its equanimity. I will now take the 
alleged Treaty aw grand sérieux with a view of giving such local informa- 
tion as may become of importance, should any of its supposed stipulations 
develop into an accomplished fact. 

It may, in the first instance, not be generally known that splendid 
Russian maps of Asia can be procured in St. Petersburg for a shilling 
each: the whole twenty of them are called Karta Juzhnoi Pogranytchnoi 
Polosi Aziatskoi Rossij, and every single speck of ground or water in 
Primorsk and Tsitsihar, and along the proposed railway lines, is there 
clearly marked out. The concession alleged to be granted by China to 
Russia in the north is very much like that granted on a smaller scale to 
France in the south, except that, Russia having from the first maintained 
friendly relations with the Manchu empire, and having behaved very 
honourably in the Ili business, China appears to have more confidence in 
Russian honour than in that of France. There is nothing whatever objec- 
tionable in that part of the new treaty which refers to railways. Hunchun is 
the point on the Tumen-ula where Russian, Chinese, and Corean territories 
almost meet. The railway from Vladivostock will probably branch off at 
Razdolnaya, at the north end of the Vladivostock bay, for Hunchun. 
Williams’ map of China is useless, if not misleading for this region. 
Ninguta is almost exactly as far south as Vladivostock, and the Russian 
railway will probably avoid the valley of the small branch of the Tumen 
running down from Omoso, and will trend a little north and take in the 
important town of Ninguta on the way to Kirin. “Some city in Siberia” 
evidently means Blagovestchensk; and Aigun is what Williams calls 
Sagalien (Igoon), a few miles further down the Amur: the line will then 
follow the existing high road, due south, to Merguen, strike the River Nun, 
and follow the Nun valley to Tsitsihar, continuing along the Nun and the 
Sungari to Bodune (Petuna), and thence, up the Si-hwa branch of the 
Sungari, to Kirin. It is evident that all the world will be the better for 
the opening up of the Tsitsihar and Kirin provinces, and all the world 
ought to congratulate and facilitate this Russian enterprise. 

The second article provides for the purchase of the railway by China at 
the end of thirty years. If China cannot, it is her own look out. From 
the precedent of Ili there is every reason to believe that Russia will behave 
honourably. Russia, like all other countries, has from time to time taken 
advantage of diplomatic blunders to move forward a pawn, but where is 
the instance of downright dishonesty ? 

As to the conditional proviso in the third article about the continuing, 
under Russian engineers, of the existing Chinese line to Shan-hai Kwan 
from that point to Mukden and Kirin, it remains for China to decide 
whether she will do it herself or allow Russia to do it. No one can 


complain. 

The fourth article provides that the Chinese railway to be built by the 
Chinese, from Shan-hai Kwan round the Gulf of Liao-Tung to Port 
Arthur shall follow Russian railway regulations. In view of the wretched 
Chinese system of franking official personages, jobbing with free tickets, 
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stopping trains to oblige friends, and general incompetence, there is 
nothing but wisdom in this stipulation, at least so far as it concerns the 
interests of the railway. Of course it will give the Russians a commanding 
influence ; but, as the only other alternative in those northern parts, after 
excluding native corruption, is Japanese influence, it is just as well that 
Russia should have it in preference to Japan, which, so far, has not 
succeeded in doing much for Formosa and has mismanaged Corea. 

The fifth clause, providing for Russian guards at the railway stations, 
may look uncanny; but, as the treaty says, the country is barren and 
sparsely inhabited. We all know it to swarm with “horse-bandits.” We 
have heard of Frenchmen picked off by dozens or seized for ransom on 
the Langson railway; we all know that Chinese troops are of no use 
whatever unless led by Europeans; and it is not to be expected that 
the Russians will sacrifice their engineers or their Cossacks to Chinese 
“ Jatsser-aller.”’ 

The proviso in the 6th clause that exports and imports by rail shall 
follow the Russian Treaty of 4th March (20 February, O.S.), 1862, intro- 
duces no new preferential treatment for Russia. It will be necessary, 
however, to keep a sharp look out, in case any attempt snould be made to 
discriminate against British goods in China. 

As to the 7th clause, the gold mines now paying so well on the 
River Mo (near the Amur) were clandestinely worked by Russians until 
ten years ago. The viceroys of all three Manchu provinces have within 
the past few months reported to the Emperor that there is vast mineral 
wealth scattered over both Chinese and Mongol territory, and steps have 
already been taken in these, and in every other Chinese province, to 
raise money and begin work. The Chinese have by no means been 
sleeping. It does not appear whether the concession to Russians, to 
work these mines under Chinese permits, may or may not be extended to 
other Europeans. But there seems no reason why we may not expect the 
same concessions in Yiin Nan, or wherever elsewhere our territory may 
touch upon Chinese territory. It is evident that Russians are preferable 
where no Europeans except Russians are to be found. 

Some may look with suspicion upon the 8th clause (which, being con- 
ditional, seems unnecessary) providing that China may, if she /ikes to 
reform, engage Russians to drill the Manchurian armies exactly as the 
Germans now do the Nanking armies. This seems to mean, “if you 
decide to reform, you must do it as we wish, and up here we do not 
want any Germans, Britishers, or Yankees.” Tsitsihar at present has 
7,000 “trained” men, armed with Mauser rifles, besides 11,000 “ordinary ” 
soldiers (i.e. riff-raff), distributed over the various Tsitsihar towns such as 
Albazin, Hingan, Merguen, Aigun, etc. It is evident that the Tsitsihar 
authorities require some reform, for they have just memorialised the 
Emperor to the effect that “ gingalls are in some respects better than 
foreign rifles, for powder and shot can be put in according to the distance 
of the enemy, whereas, the range of rifles being fixed and known, the 
enemy can easily dodge out of the way!” Accordingly a corps of 400 
gingalls and 2,000 gingall men is now being organized, one man to steady 
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the gingall, one to fire, and one “to guard the other two sword in hand !” 
Space forbids further enquiry here into the condition of the Féngtien and 
Kirin armies; but one word will dispose of the question: the Féngtien 
viceroy Ikotanga is at this instant struggling with civil and military cor- 
ruption of every kind, and the new acting viceroy for Kirin, Yenmao, has 
hardly yet got his brooms ready for the Augean stable before him. 

As to the need for an ice-free seaport, which forms the subject of 
Clause 9, public opinion in England has entirely veered round within the 
past year. Granted that Russia must be in a position to protect China at 
all times against Japanese encroachments, it is certainly reasonable that 
she should lease Kiao Chou for fifteen years. Kiao Chou Bay is an 
almost landlocked harbour in Lat. 36, Long. 120, presenting two points 
for fortification at the entrance, and two points or tongues for like pur- 
poses jutting out southwards and eastwards inside the enclosure. But 
Russia is not to enter into immediate possession (unless she be in danger 
of war), lest the suspicions of other powers be aroused. Here distinctly 
there is a moral change at least in the existing balance of naval power in the 
East. From Xiao Chou Russia could get at Shanghai much quicker than 
we could from Hong Kong, especially during the winter monsoon, when all 
fighting would most probably take place. It is only too obvious that we 
should seek “compensation ” here, and it is also obvious what that com- 
pensation should be ; but it is not for me to obtrude suggestions. 

Port Arthur is of no use, if a hostile fleet is anchored in Ta-lien Wan, 
the neck of land forming a position not unlike that of Gibraltar and the 
Spanish lines, except that Port Arthur, unlike Gibraltar, is more especially 
vulnerable from the rear. The 1oth clause provides that China shall 
fortify these places with all haste, and it looks as though Russia was in- 
tentionally leaving this plum for French engineers. China is not to cede 
either place to any foreign power, and Russia is to have liberty to concen- 
trate there in case she should be at war. This is a big question. To keep 
Japan effectively off, Russia must do as stipulated, and Japan having once 
for all lost her chance of reforming China and Corea, it is perhaps in 
Russia’s opinion just as well that she should be excluded from partici- 
pation in the confidential counsels of Christian nations. We have had a 
good deal of trouble in Europe with the non-Christian rule of Turkey during 
the past 500 years, and, though the fullest religious liberty should of course 
be given—as indeed it already is so given to Mussulmans and to all others 
by Russia, France, and England,—Christian powers alone are, it may be 
assumed from Russia’s point of view, morally competent to hold the balance. 

The rith clause takes from Russia the power to interfere with Ta-lien 
Wan and Port Arthur in the event, for instance, of war between France 
and England. Russia, in short, has solely consulted her own interests, 
and this in a most business-like way. 

It is evident that no permanent secrecy is intended, for Clause 12th 
stipulates that the provincial authorities shall be instructed regarding the 
Kiao Chou and Port Arthur arrangements so soon as the two Emperors 
shall have signed the document. The French text is to prevail over the 
Russian or the Chinese,—a sensible arrangement, for Chinese can be 
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tortured to mean anything unless very skilfully worded, whilst Russian is 
such a “mouthful” of a language that Russians themselves always tele- 
graph (when they can) in English. 

So far the British press seems to have abstained from shrieking in 
horror at the supposed dark deed perpetrated by the able Count Cassini in 
conjunction with the Tsung-li Yamén (who know fairly well on which side 
their bread is buttered). From our humble point of view, the whole 
arrangement is, (subject to little readjustments in naval matters) excellent 


for all the world. 
Ex-OFFICIAL. 
LORD WOLSELEY’S STA'TEMENTS ABOUT THE 
INDIAN ARMY 

Touching Lord Wolseley’s remarks about the Indian army, I hardly think 
that any critic has struck the right nail. Lord W. is zo¢ in a position to 
offer any opinion regarding the value of our troops in India, simply because 
he has lost sight of them for nearly forty years, and cannot possibly realize 
what has been achieved since the Mutiny, after which 4e left the country. 
The reforms and reorganization of the past 15 years have been little short 
of extraordinary. Of tuese he is ignorant. What he, however, must know, 
is that in his Egyptian campaign the superior organization (medical, com- 
missariat, and transport) and mobility of Macpherson’s Contingent, threw 
his British Force completely in the shade. This occurred in 1882. A 
tremendous advance has been made since. We were learning our lesson 
from the teaching of the Afghan War at that time. Lord Roberts perfected 
what Sir Donald Stewart commenced, and developed improvements in 
every direction, while General Chesney worked indefatigably in the 
way of Departmental detail and interior economy. The consequence is 
that our Indian Army to-day is a magnificent fighting machine capable of 
anything that may be required of it—as far as its strength will permit. 
The only school for the British soldier—man or officer—is India in so far 
as work on any scale is concerned. Aldershot is a mere drill-centre in 
comparison. Lord Wolseley and Co. may chafe at the superiority of the 
Indian system of Military administration, and the success of Lord 
Roberts and the Officials who were associated with him. This feeling 
seems to have influenced Lord Wolseley in his utterly erroneous and most 
injudicious evidence. We who &xow, can read through him, but not so 
the outsider who does zof know. His answer should have been: “I am 
wholly ignorant of the existing Army in India personally, so cannot say 
arything regarding its capabilities. The little I know dy report is most 
asturing and satisfactory.” 

ONE WHO KNOWS THE INDIAN ARMY AND OUR ONLY GENERAL. 





DR CUST ON “THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETS” AND ON 
“AIDS TO HISTORY.” 
Dr. Cust has favoured us with two communications on subjects that are 
not unfamiliar to the vast majority of our readers. some of whom, indeed, 
are authorities on them. At the same time, it is always well, in the 
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prosecution of any research, to know where one exactly stands, before 
going any further and we, therefore, hail with satisfaction, Dr. Cust’s 
memoranda on the present state of our knowledge regarding the origin 
of the alphabet and the aid to history derived from sculptures, coins and, 
we would add, the unbiased records of linguistic survivals, of folklore, 
customs and even gestures, at the risk of being charged with publishing 
what is not new. Indeed, Dr. Cust deserves our gratitude for telling 
what is known and ought to be known to all, in the simple and graceful 
anguage of which he is such a master, even if, in doing so, he reminds 
us of elementary facts or truths that are apt to be forgotten in the midst 
of the more advanced or original inquiries, for the promotion of which the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review is mainly intended : 


THE PHENICIAN AND INDIAN ALPHABETS. 


These have three methods of conveying ideas and sounds to the more 
lasting custody of stone, metal, leaves of trees, or prepared material. 

I. The Hieroglyphic or Ideogram System. 

II. The Cuneiform or Syllabic System. 

III. The Alphabet or Letter System. 

The first is still represented by the Chinese form of Script. The second 
has entirely perished from the use of mankind. The third has attained 
a world-wide expansion in many and varying forms, but all derived from 
the same source. 

It appears to be admitted, that the source of the origin of alphabets was 
the Hieratic Ideogram System of Egypt. Some may still doubt, or assert 
a claim for the Cuneiform System: nothing is absolutely certain: the 
admission is provisionally postulated. 

The question is by what route did the invention find its way from 
North Africa into Asia and Europe ? 

Here a difference of opinion has arisen. The hitherto universally- 
accepted opinion was, that Phenician Merchants elaborated it from in- 
spection of Manuscripts in Egypt, and the alphabet was called the Phenician, 
being handed on thence to Europe on the West, and Asia on the East. 
The discovery of certain inscriptions in Arabia by Dr. Glaser of a higher 
alleged antiquity than any Phenician Inscription as yet discovered has 
brought a new element into the subject, but we have yet to wait for a 
decision if not fixa/, at least provisional. 

The next question is the date of the origin of the alphabet: here un- 
fortunately a theological bias has been introduced into a scientific subject : 
the Moabite Stone of the ninth century B.c. is the oldest extant Phenician 
Inscription, and it cannot be asserted with any sufficient proof, that any 
document written by the Hebrews is of an older date than that of Hosea 
and Micah 800 B.c.: this has caused much searching of heart in certain 
circles, to soothe which a date of three centuries older has been asserted 
for the above-mentioned Arabian Inscription to satisfy men’s minds that 
Moses committed his Laws to alphabetic writing, and did not entrust them 
orally to the Priests, or write them in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. In a few 
years we shall have more certain information on this subject. 
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In India the subject is still more complicated. There is a general 
concurrence of opinion, that the great alphabet of India, the mother of 
infinite Indian varieties owes its existence to the great alphabet of Western 
Asia above described. It used to be asserted by a group of Scholars, that 
it was indigenous: that view is no longer entertained, and may be placed 
aside. 

By what route did it find its way from West Asia to India? Here there 
is a considerable conflict of opinion. Did it come by sea from Arabia ? 
There was commercial intercourse at an early date with Ceylon and South 
India both by way of the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. Did it find its 
way by land through Persia, and Afghanistan into North India? There 
was overland communication betwixt the valley of the Indus as far back 
as the time of the Persian: Monarchy, if not earlier. The earliest Inscrip- 
tions in India are those of King Asoka of the fourth century B.c., and it 
so happens, that there are two alphabets used in different parts of India 
for these Inscriptions, indicating a possibility of a twofold importation 
from the West. ‘This question is still undecided. 

The next question is the date of the importation from the West by 
whatever route into India. Here the noise of the clash of swords, and 
the shrill cries of the combatants, are distinctly heard. The difference 
of date is not great, but the difference of opinion is acute. No scholar 
pretends that India had an alphabet before the ninth century B.c., or the 
period of the Moabite Stone, and no scholar denied, that in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and King Asoka, they had an alphabet in the fourth 
century B.c.: so five hundred years represent the battle-field, and the arena 
is clear from all fond prejudices, or theological partialities : so the truth 
and nothing else is sought for by all parties. A German Scholar is the 
chief advocate for the earlier, and a French Scholar for the later. The 
English Scholars look on. 

The subject is one of great interest: for to this great invention of 
alphabetical symbols modern Europe is indebted for all its knowledge, 
and the magnificent Literature of the Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans. R. N. Cust. 


AIDS TO HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


However valuable the power of “ conveying words to writing” may be, 
and whatever may be the thanks, that we owe to the Father of written 
History, Herodotus, and his successors, it is not everything: there are 
other sources of real History, which are now plentifully developed, and 
by which written History, when it exists, can be corrected, or, when it 
does not exist as in India, and Etruria, and all over the Barbarian World, 
it can be created. The primary meaning of the word Adyos of Plato, 
Philo, and John the Apostle, is ‘‘ Reason,” as any Greek Dictionary will 
tell us ; the secondary is the vehicle of communicating Reason—a “ Word.” 
It is to be feared that far the greater number of words uttered are mere 
sounds of an instrument for emitting sounds, without any idea conveyed, 
and a considerable number are issued to conceal the thought entertained, 
like the feints of a fencing master. Professor Petrie in the British Associa- 
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tion of 1896 descants on the interesting subject of “ Man defore Writing.” 
It is clear that in the eight or ten thousand years, during which man has 
existed, the power of writing, except in Mesopotamia and Egypt, did not 
exist at all till about 800 B.c., and was very sparsely used until the great 
outburst of Education in this century: we may therefore be grateful for 
the survival of other means of historical knowledge, which have been 
spared to us: what are they ? 

I. Geographical and Astronomical Knowledge, which contrasts dates 
and localities. 

IJ. Monumental Inscriptions, or Sculptured Tablets. 

III. Works of Art, such as Pottery, Sculpture, Carving, Architecture, etc. 

IV. Numismatics. 

V. That strong common sense, the result of Experience and Education, 
which prevents the assertion of anything supernatural in ordinary life. 

I. Now a knowledge of the Geography of the whole world, enables us 
to contrast the statements of early narratives, based on lying legend, or the 
oral accounts of a mendacious traveller: we find the latest trace of this in 
the Arabian Nights. Astronomy enables us to correct dates: an eclipse 
took place during a battle, a planetary conjunction is reported at a certain 
time, such as the death of Rameses II., and a date is fixed, which no 
chronicler can impugn. I remember once visiting the Oasis of Okba, 
South of Biscra in Algeria, N. Africa, and my Arab guide pointing with 
his arm to the South, and indicating the supposed position of Timbaktu, 
the nearest cultivated country across the Sahara, and I thought of Hero- 
dotus in Egypt, inquiring whence the Nile came, and the uplifted arm of 
the Egyptian Priest pointing to the South in the direction from which the 
waters of the great Rivers flowed, the source of which was not discovered 
for more than 2,000 years afterwards. 

II. The Monumental Inscriptions and Sculptured Tablets speak to us 
from the rocks, and the walls of Temples, or isolated stones, like Voices 
of the Past: there can be no fraud of intermediate Historians here: the 
very persons, who wrote these proud Inscriptions, and placed zz stfu these 
pretentious Monuments, must have seen them, and they have been dead 
thousands of years ago: yet patient study unfolds the mystery, and trans- 
lates the legend: the eyes of Herodotus may perhaps have fallen on the 
monument, but the meaning was not revealed to him, as it is to us: they 
are documents of unquestionable genuineness and authenticity, like the 
Records of European Muniment Rooms. And we must not be surprised 
or pained, if cherished misconceptions are swept away, and over-esteemed 
reputations lowered to their proper level. 

III. The Works of Art, which haughty Time has spared though in a 
mutilated state tell the same story. Pottery, which fills such an un- 
important part in the present epoch, is an important factor in ancient 
excavations ; when one city has been built over another as the Tel or 
Mound of Lachish in Palestine, fragments of broken Pottery help the 
excavator to assign dates. The Science of Painted Vases is a special 
Science of itself: the Art of the painter, the skill of the fabricator, the 
Inscriptions, and the subject of the painting are all helps to History and 
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Chronology. We pass onto Sculpture. Greece is now giving up forgotten 
treasures at Athens, Mykenz, Olympia, Delphi, and numerous other places : 
the legends of the Past are undergoing correction. Excavations reveal 
architecture. Two thousand years have passed since in Africa, Asia, and 
Europe all these things were buried out of sight. The bronze statues were 
melted, the marble statues mutilated: beautiful temples and tombs de- 
stroyed: how all this happened History is silent: we read in modern 
times of a statue of Queen Victoria suffering from a ceaseless dripping of 
water from a hole in the roof of the Royal Exchange : all these causes of 
destruction were multiplied: and earthquakes, strokes of lightning, storms, 
and the brutality of barbarous invaders compieted the catastrophe : how- 
ever, the rediscovery corrects or confirms History. 

IV. Numismatics have played their part in every country, where the 
Art of coining had come into existence; the features of Alexander the 
Great, and his dates and the coins with Greek Inscriptions which have 
been found in India confirm the truth, which the Roman doubted : 

* et quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in Historia.” 

V. The last feature is obvious. We live no longer in a credulous age : 
the public will not swallow in the 19th century a.p. wonderful stories, which 
they were able in their dense ignorance to digest in the rgth century B.c. 
In this manner by the aid of the Public Press, the unsparing task of our 
Periodical literature, and the advanced intelligence of the general Public, 
TRUTH IN History is being obtained both of the Present and the Past. 


The last Zndian Magazine, like several of its predecessors, is a thesaurus 
of information regarding India imparted in a very graceful manner. 
Though it may not always be our good fortune to endorse the anglicizing 
tendencies of this charming publication, as being in some respects pre- 
mature for an Oriental country and people, we are ready to bear our 
tribute to the sincerity of its convictions, whilst we acknowledge the 
services which it renders in the promotion of a more accurate knowledge 
of things Indian and to the preservation of Indian Art-Industries. Without, 
however, wishing to draw invidious comparisons where so much is entitled 
to praise, we must say that an abler paper has rarely appeared than that 
of Sir R. H. Wilson in refutation of the optimism of Mr. Arnold’s “ Preaching 
of Islam,” also reviewed elsewhere in this Review. Sir W. Markby shows 
that Indian candidates for the Civil Service can be successfully prepared 
for it in India. He says: ‘‘ The results of this year’s competition are very 
satisfactory for Indian students. It is clear that they have completely 
mastered the difficulty of acquiring knowledge and expressing themselves 
in a foreign language, and that the foundations of a good education can be 
laid in India. This being the case, I see no reason why they should not, 
a few years hence, fully equip themselves for the Civil Service competition 
without the necessity of passing a single day in Europe, except what is just 
necessary in order to appear at the examination.” 








Never was an honour more deservedly bestowed than that of a Mus. Doc. 
on Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore of Calcutta by the University of 
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Oxford. It is not too much to say that to his genius, profound knowledge 
of the subject, and his enthusiasm and liberality in promoting its study, 
Indian, and above all, Sanscrit music, owes its preservation and the re- 
cognition that its exquisite beauties now receive in the most competent 
quarters. The Raja is already overwhelmed with honours from Govern- 
ments and learned bodies all over the world, but he will value none more 
than the one that has been so spontaneously as well as so judiciously 
bestowed on him by the Oxford University. 


We deeply regret the death of our valued contributor, the facile princeps 
of Bengali Barristers, Mr. Manomohan Ghose, whose advocacy of the 
separation of the Judicial from Executive functions in India elicited 
a reply from Sir Charles Elliott in our last issue, which Mr. Ghose in- 
tended to answer categorically when death snatched him away at an age 
when he was still able to render many more services to the cause of justice 
and to his country. Dr. C. D. Field, of the Calcutta High Court, has 
most ably taken up the question on his side in this issue, though we confess 
that our own sympathies are rather with executive officers discharging 
certain judicial functions in Oriental countries and among the people with 
which they are intimately acquainted, than that justice should become a 
game of skill ketween contending lawyers. For instance, what can be more 
disastrous to the prestige of “ fairplay” of our laws than the acquittal of the 
soldier by the Calcutta High Court on some technical ground whom the 
Magistrate on the spot had found guilty of a most aggravated assault on a 
Rajput woman? Be that as it may, our substitution of pleaders for the patri- 
archal Government so congenial to the Oriental mind and our destruction of 
the indigenous professions of Maulvis and Pundits, learned in their own laws, 
have not been an unmixed blessing. Lord Stanley’s suggestive paper in 
this issue on “ The Privy Council as Judges of Hindu and Mussulman 
Law” also shows that they ought to know Sanscrit and Arabic in order to do 
real justice, Dr. Field wisely confines himself to Lower Bengal, a pro- 
vince saturated with English “ notions,” in advocating the separation of the 
Executive from Judicial powers, but he may be the first to agree that the 
application of this principle. say, to the Panjab Frontier, might be attended 
with real injustice to its peoples. The whole question requires a far more 
thorough treatment, from various local or provincial standpoints, than it 
has yet received. We believe that by far the bulk of responsible officers 
are in favour of Sir C. Elliott’s views, but they seem to be afraid to speak 
out lest they should be thought adverse to what is often miscalled “ pro- 
gress.” The admissions also made by two Secretaries of State in Parlia- 
ment have tended seriously to compromise the independent utterances of 
experienced officials on a subject where there is surely much to be said on 
both sides of the discussion, whilst there can be no doubt that a good deal 
of the popularity of the Calcutta High Court among Bengalis is due to 
its Aistorical opposition to Government—an admirable safeguard no 
doubt, but one that may have serious drawbacks in “ up-country ” India. 
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BOMBAY AND MADRAS LAND SETTLEMENTS COMPARED. 
(Concluded from our last issue.) 


The real explanation of the considerable sales of land for arrears in the 
Madras Presidency during the last 15 years is, first, the famine, and then 
the stricter system of realizing the revenue, for which Sir H. Stokes is 
entitled to much credit. The result of this greater insistence on punc- 
tuality is shown in the fact noticed by the Board that at the time of writing 
(1894), 11 Districts show a clean balance sheet, so that in them, at any 
rate, there could be no sale for arrears. Speaking generally the great bulk 
of the land actually sold is land which, for some reason or other, it does 
not yet pay to bring permanently under cultivation. Mr. Rogers indeed 
speaks of Madras as “ densely populated with 249 to the square mile,” as 
if every square mile were provided with its 249 inhabitants, whereas some 
square miles (not towns) contain 1,200 each, and one whole District 
(Tanjore) nearly 600. Any coercive process in revenue administration is 
regrettable, but as long as we have perfect free trade in land, and every 
pauper is allowed to take it up in minute portions it can never be entirely 
avoided. The Board of Revenue doubt if there is even now any more 
rigour in Madras than in Bombay ; though, for some reason, perhaps con- 
nected with the character of the people, or perhaps some superiority in the 
statistics, it would seem that holdings in Bombay are much larger on the 
average than in Madras. 

Another instance of Mr. Roger’s misleading statements is on p. 278 of 
the Journal of the East India Association; he says that ‘whereas in 
Madras out of a revenue of Rs. 37,532,200 a remission of Rs. 1,560,182, 
or 4°15 per cent. had to be given, in Bombay, out of Rs. 24,864,658, only 
Rs. 41,382, or ‘o16, were allowed.”” Anyone reading such a statement 
would naturally assume that the known circumstances of the two cases 
were precisely similar; whereas it appears that in Madras we have 
4,700,000 acres under irrigation (excluding the area under private canals 
and wells); whilst in Bombay, there are only 310,000 acres similarly 
irrigable, and, of course, it is almost entirely on irrigated land that 
remission is ever granted. The comparison should therefore be between 
4,700,000 acres with a remission of Rs. 1,560,182, and 310,000 acres witn 
a remission of Rs. 41,382—32 per cent. in the one case (in what, as Mr. 
Adam pointed out, was practically a famine year), against nearly 13 per 
cent. in the other ; and, of course, if the assessment is so extremely low as 
it often appears to be in Bombay, there will be the less need of any 
remission. 

Talking of irrigation it may be worth while to notice how it pays in the 
two Presidencies. In Madras the percentage of return to outlay was 
6°94 in the case of major works and 2°85, (the highest in India,) on all 
works. In Bombay the corresponding percentages are 1°19 and ‘o5. It 
may be added here that in Madras we had (in ’91-92) 2,792,589 acres 
under State Canals, in Bombay only 96,025—about one-thirtieth. Now 
there may be many good reasons for these differences, but the figures, at 
any rate, do not show that Madras is the /ess prosperous of the two. Of 
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course, it must be admitted that Madras is geographically much more 
suited to great irrigation works than Bombay, but surely a system that pro- 
duces such splendid results cannot be so bad as Mr. Rogers supposes. 
As, however, he recommends the immediate substitution of the Bombay 
system for ours, it is not to be wondered at that the Madras Board of 
Revenue should collect the opinions of other authorities both in Bombay 
and elsewhere. Mr. Keyser, a late collector of Poona, says: ‘Our whole 
survey system is built on elaborate calculations, whose real basis is pure 
assumption or guess work”; Mr. Ozanne that ‘“‘the assessment is not 
fixed with reference either to the gross produce or the economic rent,” 
and that “it had been found necessary to institute ‘a system of crop 
experiments’ as some check on it.” The Commission of ’91-g2 added that 
“there is in the Deccan no properly maintained record of proprietary 
rights.” Lastly it is utterly condemned both by officials (native) and 
cultivators in Mysore, where it has been tried for a good many years, 
though, to be quite candid, it must be admitted that Mysore has recovered 
from the famine much more rapidly and completely than Madras, whether in 
consequence or in spite of the new settlement I have no means of judging. 

The more stringent provisions of the Law for the realization of the 
Revenue in Bombay may also partly account for the smaller proportion of 
arrears, and consequently fewer sales of land. Whether the provisions of 
the Bombay Law are more reasonable than those of Madras may be a 
question: they certainly do not err on the side of mercy. But indeed 
with an average assessment of 12a. 5p. on the unirrigated against 
Ir. 1a. 1op. in Madras, and only rr. ga. 4p. on the irrigated land 
against 5r. oa. 1p., it would be strange if there was much need of 
coercive process. It is no wonder irrigation does not pay! If such rates 
were adopted in Madras the loss would not be recouped if even all the 
cultivable waste in the Presidency were at once taken up. Just as Bombay 
has practically come to the end of its resources, so would it be in Madras. 
It would almost seem as if Bombay were very much under-assessed on 
the whole, and no more paying its fair share than does Bengal. 

Mr. Rogers makes another surprising statement at the end of his 
article in Zhe Asiatic Quarterly, where he says that there were 3} million 
acres of assessed land lying unoccupied in ’93-94, and that if his recom- 
mendations had been adopted 3 years ago “‘the revenue might have been 
benefited to the extent of 10 to 12 millions of rupees at the lowrate of R. 1 
an acre.” Now his recommendation was that the revenue on lands already 
in occupation should be largely reduced and brought down to the Bombay 
level to begin with, in which case there would have been a reduction which 
would certainly not have been recouped by any possible cultivation of new 
land, and it is quite certain that these 3! million acres are of the very 
poorest description of dry land probably assessed for the most part even 
in Madras at 4 as. an acre and dear at that. Surely it is somewhat incon- 
sistent to recommend wholesale reductions where they are not at all 
wanted, and then propose to assess the very worst land in the Presidency 
at 1r. an acre when the average assessment on all the “dry” land ir 
Bombay is only 12 as. even after the considerable enhancements made on 
revision. J. B. PENNINGTON. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Weare safer here than you in London. I attend to my business and my 
wife to social duties and the household, as if nothing had happened. I 
actually stood in front of the Ottoman Bank on the first day of the mas- 
sacre and no one interfered with me in the least. It is to “ English” 
Armenians on whose conscience the murder of thousands of innocent 
persons should be laid. ‘They have ruined the commerce of the place for 
many years to come. My Armenian porter may some day, when things. 
are settled, thank me for the protection which I have afforded him, but I 
have no sympathy with that race which has singled itself out for the fate 
that has fallen on it. Nobody touches a non-Armenian, and Europeans 
can visit Constantinople and its sights in perfect safety. A GERMAN. 





COLONEL H. B. HANNA’S “BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS.” 
We have much pleasure in drawing the special attention of our readers 
to the third volume, just published, of “Indian Problems,” which is 
noticed elsewhere in this issue. We sincerely hope that Colonel Hanna’s 
views will command the success that they so emphatically deserve. No 
man has a more thorough acquaintance of Frontier transport organization 
than the author, who also favours us with an article in this number on 
“The truth about the Indian Army,” in which he has served with so 
much distinction. His counsels to rescind our “ forward policy,” and to 
fall back on the line of defence of the Indus, even at the present eleventh 
hour, are those of an expert intimately acquainted with the question, and 
we predict their eventual acceptance by all those in this country and India 
who will take the trouble to study it dispassionately. The time must 
come when those who have tried to break down the bulwarks of our 
Empire and who have scattered its forces in widely apart and un- 
tenable positions will be called to account for their self-seeking and 
unpatriotic conduct by a public opinion at last enlightened by a writer 
like Colonel Hanna, who brings to bear on “Indian problems” that 
wealth of knowledge which alone can tend to their satisfactory solution. 


Nore on OpiuM.—In Kaempfer’s Amcenitates Exotic, p. 642, we read 
the Indians and Persians sow the poppy in their gardens and fields that 
they may extract the milky juice from the bruised heads, this juice is called 
in Europe opium and Afuyung and Ofiyung in Asia and Egypt. In Persia 
it is called Theriaki, z.c. Theriaca, a medicine spoken of by Galen as con- 
ferring serenity, cheerfulness, and tranquillity. When ground it is called 
Theriaak Malideh or Theriaak Afiuun to distinguish it from the Theriaak 
Faruk (happy elixir) of Andromachus. 

In the Old Tang History one of the Chinese imperial dynastic histories 
the following passage occurs in the year A.D. 667. The Greek monarch 
sent an envoy to the Chinese monarch with a present of Tiyeka. A little 
later on A.D. 719 the Greek monarch sent to China a Christian priest. 

The first of these passages is the first mention of opium in any Chinese 
book. ‘The second passage refers to the arrival of Nestorian missionaries 
in China. The Greek @ypiaxds means an antidote to the poison of any 
venomous reptile or other animal. J. EpKins. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

We sincerely sympathize with Sir W. Wedderburn’s natural disappoint- 
ment at the want of substantial support by the noisy but needy Indian 
agitators of the Babu persuasion. Ze gentleman of his party, the dis- 
interestedness, genuine love for India, readiness to sacrifice himself to his 
ideas, Sir W. Wedderburn deserved to be met by the natives of his school, 
in the same generous spirit in which he has placed his time, position, and 
means, at the disposal of those whom he considers to have righteous 
grievances. These grievances, however, are mainly of alien ‘“‘ English” 
growth. What gratitude or self-devotion can naturally be expected from 
natives who have abandoned their own language, religion, caste, and other 
ancient moorings? Unless corrected by a study of Arabic and Sanscrit 
for Muhammedans and Hindus respectively, the anglicized native is, as a 
rule, incapable of sustained thought, for his “modern” notions are 
second-hand, and are not vivified by the historical, and the surrounding, 
associations of his race and country. Indeed, there is reason to fear that 
even his physical vitality is doomed, for the mortality among the so-called 
“educated” natives is a matter of very serious concern to all friends of 
India, the true progress of which should be based on development from 
‘* within,” if it is to strike root and to last. 

The following is the complaint of Sir William as reported in the 
“Times ” of December 7 : 

‘‘ The rights of the people of India, which the British Committee and its outcome, the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee, and last, but not least, the journal Zrdéa, have so 
zealously championed, will still remain indisputable in the abstract, but the conduct of 
the Indians will have proved that they are unfit to realize these in the concrete, and the 
whole question will virtually be suspended until a new generation arises more given to 
act and less to talk, more impressed with the necessity of holding promises sacred, more 
ready to make personal sacrifices for the good of all, less absorbed in schemes of per- 
sonal advancement, less torn by internecine dissensions and jealousies—in a word, a 
generation more high-minded and earnest, more true and trusty than the present will 
have proved itself to be in the light of the Committee’s experiences.” 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

A few words may be said touching the progress of the Trans-Siberian 
railway. Since the 4th of August last, Tomsk has been directly connected 
with St. Petersburg, and work 1s now being steadily pushed towards Trans- 
baikalia and Irkutsk. Steamers and ice-crushers for Lake Baikal have been 
ordered in England and the trains will be taken bodily over the water, as 
is done at Detroit in the United States, and also at New Orleans. The 
original plan was to conduct the line from Nertchinsk, north of the Amur, 
to Khabaroffka, and the line from this last place to Vladivostock is now 
just opening. It has during the past two winters been demonstrated con- 
clusively that, by means of ice-breakers, Vladivostock can be kept open 
throughout the winter. The word means “Rule over the East,” and, as 
the Russian Government has just resolved upon establishing a great 
seminary for Asiatic languages there, it seems soon likely to justify its 
name. This is the meaning of the statement in the China papers that 
“a large number of Confucianists have been engaged to convert the 
Russians.” The latest news is that 150 Manchu or Chinese youths are 
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also to be instructed in the Russian language and literature, the new 
railway having created many new mutual interests. 


Our extremely well-informed contributor, ‘ Ex-Official,’ seems to have 
hinted at the true motive of the Sun Yat Sun arrest. The Overland China 
Mail of the 22nd October contains the following account of the rising 
at Swatow from which it might appear that the leader who fell sick or 
disappeared at the critical moment was either Sun Yat Sun, or, if Hwang 
is a different person, then the mysterious Hwang himself, and that part of 
the rebels’ policy was to embroil the Viceroy with foreign powers. 

‘‘ The Viceroy of the Kwangtung Province has just given an excellent illustration of what 
the Chinese officials can do to suppress uprisings if they only care to take the trouble. 
Several weeks ago, a rising of Hakkas took place to the north-west of Swatow. The 
Taotai telegraphed to Canton for soldiers, at the same time despatching his own few 
hundred soldiers to the scene of the rebellion. Canton responded by sending up several 
hundreds of soldiers to Swatow, and the effect upon the rebels was immediate and 
beneficial. They are reported to be members of the Triad Society, and, having come 
down from their mountain fastnesses, assembled under two sub-leaders to wait the arrival 
of their ‘head centre.” He was sick, or pretended he was, and to cap the difficulties of 
the rebels, who had carried out a few unimportant marauding expeditions in the mean- 
time, the autumnal rains began to fall heavily, compelling them to seek for shelter. 
Hearing that the officials had acted with unusual promptitude, and that soldiers were on 
the way to oppose their descent upon the populous districts of the Prefecture, the 
courage of these Falstaffian heroes speedily evaporated, and they quietly retired to their 
highland homes. It was current rumour that the rebels intended to seek revenge for the 
punishments inflicted last year, and that they were to begin their work of depredation by 
attacking the stations of the Basel Mission.” 


The North China Herald of the 30th October also corroborates “ Ex- 
Official’s ”” conjecture : 


‘* We believe that it is in connection with the abortive rising at Canton exactly a year 
ago that Sun Wen was decoyed to the Chinese Legation in London and there detained as 
stated in Keuter’s telegram we publish in another column. His description tallies with 
that of the reputed leader of that_/asco, who went under the name of Huang—a conve- 
nient vow de guerre as the family is about the largest in China. He was said to have 
spent some years in the United States, Germany, and England, and to have the sympathy 
of his enlightened countrymen. It will be recollected that the ‘insurrection ’ was brought 
to the notice of the officials by some hundreds of coolies being despatched to Canton, pro- 
vided with a dollar each, armed with revolvers and furnished with a red scarf ‘ which they 
were to wear so as to distinguish their comrades.’ There is little wonder that the attempt 
came to nothing. Huang, or Sun Wen, should join forces with Tynan and his colleagues, 
for he seems to be equally obliging in letting the authorities know all about his schemes.” 

Finally, in a leading article, the Shanghai Shin Pao of the 2nd Novem- 
ber last, makes the following observations : 

‘¢Sun Wen or Sun Yih-sien (Cantonen Yat-syn) is a native of Hiang-shan near Macao. 
He used to be a physician at Macao, but had to seek refuge in Hongkong on account of 
some charge against him. After some years he returned to Haingshan, his native place. 
Later on (as at the time stated in the Sie Pao), he unsuccessfully endeavoured to induce 
the Canton authorities to allow him to grow opium in the neighbourhood. Sun Wen 
then made a similar proposition to the Viceroy at Tientsin, but the thing fell through on 
account of the Japanese war then commencing. After this Sun Wén returned to Canton, 
and engaged in rebellious intrigues there. But his designs leaked out, and he effected his 
escape elsewhither. Though thousands of taels’ reward were offered for his apprehension, 
the authorities never caught him.” 

The rest of the article goes on to justify the Chinese Minister for 
attempting the arrest on the ground that Sun would have got wind of any 
formal application that might have been made. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


INDIAN FORESTRY. 
MEssrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW AND Co., LONDON. 


1. A Manual of Forestry, by W. SCHLICH, C.1.E., Ph.D., late Inspector- 
General of Forests to the Government of India. When, some years ago, 
the Government determined to provide for the education of the superior 
officers (controlling staff) of its great Indian Forest Department in England 
instead of at the French Forest School, it had to face many difficulties. It 
was out of the question to open a Forest School in India for the higher 
classes, though an excellent and well equipped school was established at 
Dehra Din in the N.W. Provinces which educates the executive and 
subordinate staff,—chiefly natives of India. There was no Forest School 
in England, nor any Forest literature of the kind required. In England 
large natural forests—and especially such areas as can be worked chiefly 
from the economic and not the picturesque or “ pleasure-ground ” point of 
view, hardly existed. Woods of limited size, worked by rule of thumb 
(though by experience it had come to be very efficient in its way), purely 
artificial plantations, and woods in which individual trees were the objects 
of care, constituted our chief forms of Forestry. The literature of the 
subject naturally corresponded to these conditions: the late James Brown’s 
Forester (for instance) contained little or nothing about “ Forestry ” in the 
wider sense ; it was an admirable treatise on individual trees of various 
kinds, and the mode of growing and rearing them. In training officers for 
the management of the great natural forest areas of India, and looking 
forward to the probable demand for trained Forest Officers to work in 
similar forests in Africa, Canada, Australia and elsewhere, a forest-literature 
and text books of a different type, were required. 

Circumstances compelled the attachment of the Forest School to the 
existing Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill, although the site is not well 
adapted to the purpose. The site too is rendered worse by the niggardly 
policy of the Woods and Forests Department in England, which ought at 
once to have placed large areas—Windsor Forest and other Crown Forests 
in the neighbourhood—under the superintendence and general scientific 
management of the Director of the Forest School, instead of merely 
making over (and with some restrictions) the existing area of a few hundred 
acres near “Czesar’s Camp.” But passing this by: the classes were formed 
under Dr. W. Schlich, c.1.£., whose ability had been well tried, and the 
value of whose complete scientific knowledge of Forestry had been practi- 
cally demonstrated by the success—it is hardly too much to call it extra- 
ordinary—which he attained in several important charges in India,—as 
Conservator of Forests in Sindh, in Bengal, in the Panjab, and finally as 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India. Wherever Dr. 
Schlich went, the forest revenue soon increased, and order and method 
were introduced. In Bengal he raised the Forest work from virtual chaos 
and inefficiency to the most successful type of Forest working that was 
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possible under the conditions of Indian life at the time. When Dr. 
Schlich took charge of the Forest Classes at Cooper’s Hill, he was at first 
compelled to rely on lectures laboriously prepared for the occasion ; the 
students had no text-books suited for private study. He secured the 
assistance of Mr. W. R. Fisher (who had considerable practical experience 
in India, had been Director of the Indian Forest School and had received 
his education at Nancy); he also, for a time, acquired the help of Mr. 
Baden-Powell in teaching Forest Law; and thus it became possible to 
evolve a series of text books out of the lectures delivered. The scheme 
comprised a complete Manual (Vols. I.-III.) dealing with the Principles of 
Forestry and the growth, tending and economic management of Forests on 
the large scale ; (IV.) the protection of forests, against accidents of climate, 
disease, fire, depredations of animals and insect pests, and against the 
offences of men ; (V.) the utilization of Forests, both as to their timber and 
minor products, and the modes of transport and conversion of timber, etc. 
Lastly, as supplementary to (1V.), a volume on Forest Law was added ; not 
technically in the series but connected with it. The IV. and V. volumes 
were provided by Mr. Fisher, the Forest Law by Mr. Baden-Powell. So 
great was the success of the Forest Management series by Dr. Schlich 
himself, that a second and revised edition of Vol. I., dealing with the 
general fundamental principles of Forestry was called for and has recently 
appeared. 

The task of preparing this work was a difficult one. ‘There were of 
course the great German and French text books, but much digestion and 
adaptation was wanted and that by a skilful and experienced hand before 
the contents of such books could be made available. It was necessary to 
provide for the special needs of the Indian Officer, and at the same time 
to suit those intending to work in the Colonies, or perhaps to take charge 
of the larger forest estates in the British Isles. Fortunately the fundamental 
principles of Forest Science are everywhere the same ; they only need to 
be skilfully illustrated, and their adaptation to various local and climatic 
conditions shown ; and this task Dr. Schlich has accomplished with great 
ability. Vols. IV. and V. are more extensively based on translations of 
the well known German works of Gayer (Forstbenutzung) and R. Hess 
(Forstschutz). The volume on Forest Law is chiefly based on the Indian 
Forest Codes, but with as much reference to general principles as possible. 

The rst vol. of Dr. Schlich’s ‘“ Manual” deserves a fuller examination 
than we can give it at the moment ; and we hope to return to the subject 
with a more specific reference to the subjects it treats of. 


GEORGE ALLEN ; Lonpon, 1896. 

2. As Others See Us: I. The England of To-day, from the Portuguese 
of Oliviera Martins, translated by C. J. WittpEy; and //. Across the 
Channel, from the French, by GABRIEL Mourty. The old maxim of the 
philosophers, ‘‘ Know thyself,” is nowhere more applicable than in the 
case of a nation which like our own by virtue of its position and character- 
istics differs widely from its neighbours. Nothing can, therefore, be more 
helpful than a study of the judgments passed by others on our national life 
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and character. For this purpose every work written by intelligent foreigners 
about England is of value, though they may not, like M. Taine, have 
united great insight to long experience of our idiosyncrasies. Even a 
hasty, shallow or exaggerated impression may sometimes deserve our atten- 
tion, when it indicates a foreign prejudice that it may be well to overcome. 
They may give us a truer key to our actual position in the eyes of the out- 
side world and a fuller comprehension of our international relations, than 
the judicious criticisms of the profoundest observer. 

It is to supply the deficiency in this branch of our political education 
that Mr. Jacobs is bringing out the “ As others see us” series of which two 
volumes are at present before us. ‘The England of To-day,” by Oliviera 
Martins, is a book of interest and suggestiveness for the English reader, 
though it may be doubted whether it could really serve to give the author’s 
fellow-countrymen in Portugal a true idea of our national characteristics. 
The key-note of Mr. Martin’s view is a certain grotesque exaggeration. 
Thus “ England the paradise of flesh,” “ Carthaginian, or Oriental London,” 
“‘ Money, women, horses, the ideals of the English,” are phrases rather calcu- 
lated to make the reader smile, as he may also do when he finds the 
success of the Englishman abroad attributed not so much to his energy 
and force of character as to his lack of ideas which renders him easily 
adaptable to varying circumstances. In spite of this defect our author 
displays a good deal of shrewd insight. He has evidently devoted con- 
siderable attention to the question of trades-unionism. His judgment on 
our political life is also sound. He observes how the ordinary Englishman 
looks upon politics as the highest form of sport, a point so well treated by 
both Bagehot and Seeley. He notices too the connection between religion 
and politics exhibited by St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, a feature 
common to us with the nations of the ancient world. Above all, he is 
struck with the “force” of our “imperialism” character ; and has no doubt 
that the English like the Romans are destined to rule. He scorns men 
who like Gladstone would wish the British Empire to confine itself to its 
present limits or even lighten the load of its obligations, declaring that 
nations under pain of death cannot abdicate, and that if he were a Briton 
he should applaud with both hands and feet the policy of Beaconsfield. 

Gabriel Mourey in his Across the Channel shows a more sympathetic 
insight into our social life. He forms a juster conception of our ideal of 
home life and of our moral straight-lacedness. He appreciates the artistic 
beauty of London, and the peculiar softening effects of London fog. The 
greater part of Mr. Mourey’s work is however devoted to an enthusiastic 
study of the Pre-Raphaelite school, with interesting and thoughtful sketches 
of its leading members,—those of Rossetti, William Morris and Burne- 
Jones are perhaps the best parts of the book. The book ends with a 
tinely-written appreciation of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry. i. &. A 


Messrs. ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK ; LONDON. 
3. The Apocalypse of Baruch, by R. H. CHares, M.A. ; 1896. Bible 
students generally and Syriac scholars in particular should be grateful to 
Mr. Charles for this latest addition tc his literary productions. ‘This 
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handy and well-printed little volume, containing the Apocalypse of Baruch 
translated from the Syriac, scarcely reveals at first sight to an ordinary and 
casual reader the amount of diligent research and patient labour which its 
preparation must necessarily have entailed. The subject matter itself 
being fascinating in the extreme, Mr. Charles has devoted to it an amount 
of critical study, extending over years, which has brought out some 
interesting conclusions. That the Syriac text is a translation from the 
Greek is to be concluded on several grounds. Perhaps the most important 
is the fact, that it is so stated in the sixth-century Peshitto MS. which was 
found by Ceriani in the library at Milan. ‘This MS. is, in fact, the only 
one MS. which has made the translation contained in the larger portion of 
the volume before us (Chapter I.-LXXVII.) at all possible. Mr. Charles 
bases his theory of a Hebrew original—in opposition to the unanimity 
which has hitherto prevailed as to a Greek original—upon the following 
points : (1) the quotations from the Old Testament agree in all cases but 
one with the Masoretic text against the LXX; (2) Hebrew idioms 
survive in the Syriac text ; (3) unintelligible expressions in the Syriac can 
be explained and the text restored by retranslation into Hebrew; (4) 
there are many paranomasic which discover themselves on retranslation 
into Hebrew ; (5) one or two passages of the book have been preserved in 
Rabbinic writings. The editor has made use of all the Syriac MSS. of 
Chapters LXXVIIL-LXXXVI. attainable: they are 10 in number. The 
Introduction consisting of some 70 pages is full of interesting matter, 
bearing upon the literature which revolves round the name of Paruch. 


Messrs. W. BLACKWOOD AND Sons; EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

4. From Batum to Baghdad, by W. B. Harris, F.R.G.s. We receive 
with genuine satisfaction this new book from the pen of that facile writer 
and prince of travellers, Mr’ W:.B. Frartis, the-Wwe'l-known author of “A 
Journey through the Yemen,’ which hdzarddus and -adventurous exploit 
will still be in the memory of our ieaders. We" cah imagine few things 
more delightful than to sit with Mr. Hattis’s book in hand and a large 
map and to follow the gifted traveller’s delightful journeyings from Tangier 
—for there this voyage really began—vii Malaga, Marseille and Oran, to 
Constantinople, Trebizond, Batoum and Tiflis. From Tiflis across Trans- 
caucasia, and so on tili Baghdad is reached. Mr. Harris is invariably 
interesting, and of every place visited he gives us either an account of 
some adventure, some vivid sketch of its inhabitants, or a terse description 
of well-observed distinguishing features, so that a clear mental picture 
impresses itself upon the reader, who may almost fancy that he has been 
the privileged companion of Mr. Harris throughout the journey. The 
account of the visit to the Monastery and Cathedral of Echmiazin, dating 
from 302 A.D., near Erivan, and the excellent schools and colleges con- 
nected therewith, is particularly full of interesting information. Echmiazin 
is the stronghold of the Armenian faith and the centre of Armenian 
education ; it fulfils these functions in no narrow spirit, and may well be 
pointed to as an example of the high civilization of that most unfortunate 
subject race and the not undistinguished rank it would hold amongst 
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cultured nations, if a just, mild and far-seeing Government were to assume 
its rule. It would be too lengthy a task to follow Mr. Harris stage by 
stage, and to attempt a record of the innumerable matters of interest 
touched upon by him ; we prefer instead to refer the reader to the book 
itself, assuring him that he will not be disappointed, but reap profit and 
instruction from the entertaining perusal of the latest journey undertaken 
by Mr. Harris and his faithful Riff follower Muhammad. 


Messrs. CASSELL AND Co.; LONDON. 

5. Lhe Story of my Life, by Sir RicHARrD TEMPLE, Bart. The whole 
career of Sir Richard may be said to be autobiographical, but here we are 
given an insight into the causes of his success. They were briefly talents 
rather than genius, great energy and good health coupled with cheerful 
obedience to official superiors and readiness to use, or invite, every oppor- 
tunity for promotion. Added, moreover, to an implicit belief in, and 
admiration for, himself and his Chiefs, Sir Richard has the artistic painter’s 
eye to the pathos of situations, as in his visit to the mutinous Emperor of 
Delhi after his defeat, as also for scenery and surroundings, which throws 
much brightness on what would otherwise be a mere narration of official 
successes, often merely obtained because Sir Richard happened to be on 
the spot. His xaizeté too in speaking of his social, domestic, and literary 
feelings is refreshing, and there is no doubt that, in men like Sir Richard, 
the world has better and more sympathetic rulers than in a host of d/asés of 
the modern school. Whether in the Panjab a rising Secretary to Sir John 
Lawrence, or distributing his medal in the Central Provinces, or asking the 
Viceroy, then a Member of Council, whether he was more fit for a legisla- 
tive or an administrative appointment—-whether, as Governor of Bombay, 
the cynosure of all observers, or putting down famine or as Finance Minister 
averting a storm from the co’be taxed, he is éver cheerful, self-confident, 
somewhat voutinzer 2nd inzartably successful. Bengalis talk of him as the 
best Lieutenant-Covernor: they ever +had..- His. energy on the London 
School Board and in Yartiameni'are a‘ high testimony to his morale and 
physique, and we may add to the Indian climate, that has left his health 
practically unimpaired. Whether friends or enemies (if he could have any), 
admirers or detractors, Sir Richard Temple’s book will be read by hosts 
of those with whom he has been thrown in contact, and by all those who 
wish to learn the secret of official success in India. 


AN OLD BUDDHIST RECORD. 
THE CLARENDON PRESS; OXFORD. 

6. A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and the 
Malay Archipelago (s.v. 671-695), dy I-TstnG, translated by J. TAKAKUSU, 
B.A., PH.D. This interesting work is one more of the valuable discoveries 
which have resulted from Professor Max Miiller’s fruitful suggestion that 
“the most important help for settling the chronology of medizeval Sanskrit 
literature,” and, it may be added, for throwing light on the development 
and growth of Buddhism as well as many obscure points of Indian history 
and geography, was to be found in Chinese literature. The correctness of 
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this original idea has been most strikingly vindicated by the labours of the 
learned Professor’s Japanese pupils, of whom the translator of the present 
work is one. 

I-tsing, the author of this treatise, was one of the Chinese pilgrims to 
India in the middle ages. Fa-hien, the first of them, spent sixteen years 
in India (a.p. 399-414), then came two less notable travellers, Sun-yun and 
Hwui-seng (A.D. 518), and a century later the most celebrated of all, 
Hiuen-thsang (A.D. 629-645), whose elaborately detailed account of his 
travels is so well known from Stanislas Julien’s translation. — I-tsing 
(A.D. 673-695) seems to have been inspired by the example of Hiuen- 
thsang, at whose funeral he was present, to visit India, the birthplace and 
home of Buddhism, for the purpose of studying the Buddhist religion at its 
centre. His object therefore was somewhat different from that of his pre- 
decessor, his travels were far less extensive, and his record of them com- 
paratively insignificant. ‘This is of less moment to us because his journeys 
followed so soon after Hiuen-thsang’s that he was not likely to have added 
much to our knowledge in this respect. Entering India at Tamralipti 
(Tamltik) he travelled to Nalanda, in South Bihar, where he spent most of 
his time studying in the celebrated monastery. He appears to have visited 
some Buddhist places of pilgrimage in India, but tells us very little about 
them, and does not, in fact, seem to have gone much beyond Benares. 
Incidentally he mentions one or two other places, but his geographical 
details are far more copious in regard to Sumatra, Java, and other islands 
which he passed on his way from China to India. A map of his travels is 
prefixed to this translation, but as far at least as India is concerned it is 
not very accurate. Allahabad for instance is, it need hardly be stated, at 
the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, not fifty miles or so up the latter, 
and it certainly is zof the same place as Variinasi or Benares as shown in 
the map. Delphi for Delhi is evidently a printer’s mistake. The province 
of Lata is erroneously placed in the middle of the Rajputana desert, and 
this the translator admits to be an error, though he seems rather doubtful 
as to its correct site. It is generally identified with Ptolemy’s Larike, 
which was nearly co-extensive with Gujarat, but must have extended farther 
to the west, as the modern name of Lower Sindh is Lar. The ancient 
name Lita probably indicated the whole of the coast region from the 
mouths of the Indus to those of the Nerbudda and Tapti. 

3ut it was not the pilgrim’s object to study the geography of India, and 
it is not as an aid to this science that his work is valuable. It is rather as 
a picture of what Buddhism was in his day that I-tsing’s work is interesting. 
It is the monastic life and discipline of the seventh century that is por- 
trayed down to the most trivial details in his pages. It was a time of 
heresies and divergent sects, eighteen different schools existing in various 
parts of India, only one of which was orthodox. I-tsing himself was an 
adherent of the Sarvasti (Pali-Sabbatthi) or ‘“‘ everything exists ” sect, which 
held, in opposition to the orthodox view, that all material objects have a 
real existence, and are not merely due to Maya or illusion. It must be 
classed among the Hinaydna schools, though not altogether free from 
Mahayana taint. It is, by the way, curious to see how by the seventh 
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century Mahayana doctrines had begun to infect even the most conserva- 
tive Hinayana schools in Northern India. Doubtless this tendency paved 
the way for the final downfall of Indian Buddhism. The Sarvasti school 
should apparently be classed among those of Southern India, as it is said 
in the Dipavamso v. 47 to have been a subdivision of the Mahimsdsakas, 
whose locality was the Andhra or Telugu country, as opposed to that of 
the Vajjiputtakas, who were the Lichhavis of Oudh. But however this 
may be I-tsing locates them principally in Northern India, and says that 
they are hardly at all represented in the South.* Surprising also is it to 
find that, according to him, Northern India is said to adhere generally to 
the Hinayana doctrine, while in other parts of the country both Yanas are 
found side by side. This is hardly what we should have expected. It is, 
however, quite in accordance with this state of things that I-tsing displays 
a tendency to minimize differences and to take a highly liberal and broad- 
minded view of sectarial tendencies. ‘Thus he writes-—“ There are small 
points of difference, such as where the skirt of the lower garment is cut 
straight in one and irregular in another, and the folds of the upper robe are 
narrow in one, wide in another. When Bhikshus lodge together, there is a 
question whether they are to be in separate rooms or to be separated by 
partitions made by ropes, though doth are permitted by the Law. ‘There 
are other cases: when receiving food one will take it in his hand, while 
another will mark the ground where the giver should place food, and doth 
are right” (p. 6). 

At the same time the work is devoted to an exposition of the doctrines 
and practices of the writer’s own school, the Sarvasti, or, as he pompously 
styles it, the ’Arya-mila-sarvasti-vada-nikaya, “The Noble Fundamental 
School which affirms the Existence of All Things.” In forty chapters he 
expounds the teaching of this school on a variety of matters, everywhere 
exhibiting a curious mixture of minutely detailed observances on the 
necessity of which he solemnly insists, with extremely common-sense 
remarks on the amount of latitude permissible in deviating from them. 
For instance, in the matter of clothing, concerning which he is precise even 
to triviality, he nevertheless remarks that different countries have different 
climates, and that a costume suitable to the sultry plains of India would be 
dangerous to life in the cold plateaux of Northern China. He therefore 
enjoins that the costume prescribed by the Buddha should be worn when- 
ever possible, but that when it is necessary for the preservation of health 
a departure from it is allowable. For, as he remarks, “ To keep our bodies 
in health and our work in progress is the Buddha’s sincere instruction to 
us ; and self-mortification and toil are the teaching of heretics ” (p. 69). 
The line between necessaries and luxuries is very clearly and decidedly 
drawn, and one of the most interesting features in the work is that I-tsing 
does not merely lay down dry and hard rules, he argues about them, 
explains the reasons for them, and enlivens his arguments by pertinent and 


* Magadha, it may be observed, can hardly be considered as Central India, as the 
translator seems to think (Introduction, p. xxiv). In the same passage the juxtaposition 
of Sindhu and Lata confirms the opinion above expressed as to the site of the latter 
country. 
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striking illustrations. Though he is as much in earnest about the number 
of yards in a garment, or which end of it is to be taken hold of first, as 
about high moral precepts, he explains that he is so because these things 
though perhaps of little moment in themselves are valuable as training for 
the higher life, and because, being things prescribed by the great Teacher, 
obedience to them is a part of morality. ‘One who wishes to realize the 
truth of permanence ”.—that is, the state in which neither birth nor death 
is found—Nirvana—“ should observe the moral precepts in purity. One 
should guard against a small defect which results, just as a small escape of 
air from a life-belt may result, in loss of life” (p. 52). It is George Her- 
bert’s principle over again, 

‘Who sweeps a room as for Thy sake 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

It is in this spirit that he elaborates the distinctions between pure and 
impure food, filtering water for fear of swallowing insects, rules as to 
garments, ceremonies, ablutions and even wccirakamma. Nothing is too 
petty or unimportant for this earnest student. His object being to intro- 
duce a correct observance of Buddhist doctrines into his native country he 
carefully notes down every little matter that he observes in the Indian 
practice. He has a high opinion of Indian medical science and gives a 
correct abstract of its eight sections, perfectly agreeing, as the translator 
shows, with the eight divisions of the Ayur Veda. He however warns his 
readers that many drugs which are used in Indian medicine are not pro- 
curable in China, while on the other hand China possesses many very 
valuable drugs which are not found in India. China is he observes 
highly honoured all over India and its herbs and stones are precious and 
of rare quality. Yet the tending and protection of the body and inspec- 
tion of the causes of disease are very much neglected in China. ‘There- 
fore he holds it useful to describe for the benefit of his countrymen the 
methods of treatment followed in India. There is a chapter “on the 
advantage of proper exercise to health” in which a walk twice a day, once 
in the forenoon and once late in the afternoon, are prescribed. Generally 
speaking, diseases are caused by over-eating, and the most effective cure is 
consequently fasting. I-tsing however is doubtful whether fasting would 
answer in China, though he has seen instances in India where it has been 
efficacious. He once saw a man who abstained from food for thirty days 
and recovered. On the whole he seems to think that it may be as well 
not to rely entirely on this treatment, but to have recourse also to 
medicines. 

The forty chapters into which the work is divided contain an immense 
variety of subjects, relating not merely to practical details of clothing, 
exercise, sleeping, medicine and the like, but also to the various elements 
of Buddhist worship and study. To those who are interested in tracing 
the gradual development of Buddhism throughout the ages it will be 
valuable as delineating with accuracy and spirit the actual practice in India 
at a particular epoch; and to them Dr. Takakusu’s lucid, exhaustive, and 
scholarly introduction will prove valuable. The translation is also excel- 
lent, being in faultless English and singularly free from all obscurities of 
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expression. The value of the work is further enhanced by a long and 
learned introductory letter from the eminent originator of this line of study, 
Professor Max Miiller. Joun BEAMEs. 

7. A Student’s Pastime, being a select series of articles reprinted from 
“ Notes and Queries,” by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, LITT. D., D.C.S., LL.D., 
etc. All students of the English language, and of the history of that language 
as embodied in its literature cannot but peruse with the greatest interest 
the introduction prefixed by Dr. Skeat to his volume of reprints from 
“Notes and Queries.” The author treats us briefly to the history of his 
own life, or rather of his progress as a devoted student of our mother 
tongue in all its forms. Intimately bound up with that progress has been 
the great spread both of knowledge and of interest in English philology 
and the history of English literature. The most interesting parts of the 
introduction are those which describe the lamentable ignorance of these 
studies that prevailed scarcely forty years ago, and the efforts made by the 
Early English Text Society, the English Dialect Society, the Chaucer 
Society and others to provide sound and easily accessible material for 
research. 

The general tone of the introduction would most certainly lead the 
average reader to suppose that in this volume he has before him the 
matured fruit of his author’s life’s work. If he has formed this opinion 
he is destined to be grievously disappointed. ‘The main body of the work 
consists of an olla podrida of etymological and other tit-bits, contributed at 
various seasons to “ Notes and Queries ” and now collected and bundled 
together in a single volume. We take it on trust that they are selected, 
though it is hard to find sufficient justification on the grounds either of 
etymological or general importance for “selected” letters venting Dr. 
Skeat’s annoyance with people who write illegible addresses, enunciating 
the discovery that the trisection of an angle is geometrically impossible, 
teaching us how to construct the familiar sunlight soap advertisement 
which shows a different text from different points of view, informing us 
that Mr. Gladstone has a slight North country accent, etc., etc. There is 
a letter on second sight ; we have not noticed, or perhaps passed over, one 
on the question whether marriage is a failure. Whether selected or not the 
scraps have apparently undergone no alteration from their original form 
nor has any attempt been made to arrange them on any intelligible 
principle. It is true there is an index, but on all the occasions we have 
tried to refer to a particular letter we have found it useless. No one of 
course can deny that most of the etymological tit-bits are interesting, and 
many of considerable value. If there is any criticism one might pass on 
them from the philologist’s standpoint it is that the author rather tends to 
neglect the opportunities for illustration afforded by the German language 
in its various periods. Thus we find him quoting the rare Anglo-Saxon 
form ors for horse without even hinting that the same form occurs in the 
Middle Higher German of the Nibelungenlied, or again giving the Italian 
“‘janizzier ” in support of the correct derivation of the Turkish words which 
appear in English as “janissary,” when his contention is much more clearly 
supported, through the German form “janitschar,”’ from the Turkish 
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“Yani tshahri” or “new troops” being enrolled from Christian captives 
taken in the Turkish wars and converted to Islam. 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. 
Messrs. A. CONSTABLE AND Co. ; Lonpon, 1896. 

8. Zhe Preaching of Islim, by T. W. ARNOLD, Professor at the Aligurh 
Anglo-Oriental College. This is a very useful work by a thoughtful and 
learned author on a timely subject, for the propagation of the Muslim faith, 
whose history Mr. Arnold gives, is now, though as a caricature, carried on, 
even in England, for mainly political purposes. The work is dedicated to 
his wife, who appears to have arranged her husband’s materials, though we 
fail to see why the dedication should be in Arabic without an English 
translation. Mr. Arnold does well to give full references to the sources 
which he has consulted, and in transliterating Arabic words follows the 
scheme laid down at the recent Geneva Congress, though, as a man of 
common sense, he has been obliged to adhere to certain prescriptive 
renderings from which indeed that somewhat too theoretical scheme has 
much to learn. ‘The author considers that Islam was spread by missionary 
methods and not by the sword, so that his work is a history of missions 
and not of persecutions. He rightly points out that the Koran forbids 
violence in the conversion of unbelievers, but he forgets to mention that 
passages to the contrary may also be found in that sacred volume, as they 
are found in the Old, and may be inferred even in the New, Testament, nor 
is the history of the spread of Muhammadanism different from that of Chris- 
tianity, or independent of circumstances or of the nature, fiery or mild, of 
their respective leaders or even apostles. Both pious Muhammadans 
and pious Christians have been the children of their age and have been 
influenced by their surroundings, and Muhammadanism, like Christianity, 
has been promoted, sometimes by the sword and more often by persuasion, 
and passages can be found in their respective scriptures to explain, if not 
to justify, both attitudes. Indeed, Mr. Arnold seems to have been largely 
influenced by his contact with the reforming and scarcely orthodox Muham- 
madans of the modern school, who find in their religion encouragement 
for views which are the growth of modern civilization. At the same time, 
we entirely agree with him, as has indeed been shown at great length in 
the pages of this very Review, that the most ancient conception of the so- 
called “ holy war” or /4dd is a strenuous effort to overcome sinful tenden- 
cies, to worship God, to practise what is good and only to resist the per- 
secuting infidel by force, if he does not allow Muhammadans to practise 
their religion and drives them from their homes decause they are Muham- 
madans. Premising, therefore, that Mr. Arnold is an exponent of the 
gentler methods of Islim, there is a very large mass of accurate, if one- 
sided, information showing how Islam was spread in Western- Asia, Africa, 
Spain, in other parts of Europe under the Turks, in Persia and Central 
Asia, among the Mongols and Tartars, in India and elsewhere, which the 
opponents of Muhammadanism might do well to study. In the Appen- 
dices we have Al Hashimi’s letter to the Christian Al Kindi inviting him 
to embrace Islim, as also references to other controversial literature 
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between Muslims and the followers of other faiths, but we have not, for 
instance, Al Kindi’s reply which Sir William Muir has published under the 
auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. As 
the production, therefore, of an honest advocate of Islam, though scarcely 
of an impartial judge, we have much pleasure in recommending Mr. 
Arnold’s “ Preaching of Islam” as a most valuable contribution to con- 
scientious students of the question. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST BY THE PRESENT CZAR. 

9. Travels in the East of Nicholas II. Emperor of Russia, when Czare- 
witch 1890-91, writien by order of HI. Majesty by Prince E. Ookhtomshy 
and translated from the Russian by R. Goodlet (St. Petersburg), in two 
volumes: with about 500 illustrations. Edited by Sir GEorGrE Birpwoop, 
K.C.LE. Volume I. (of two—the second not being ready yet). 

Sir George Birdwood as Editor, and Messrs. Constable as Publishers, 
of this work deserve the thanks of the British public for bringing to their 
knowledge the opinion, at any rate at one time, of the Czar of Russia, 
regarding the English and their administration of India. It is a singular 
comment on the British Press to find that, with the exception of the 
Standard, no paper should have hitherto noticed the anti-British animus 
that pervades the volume. On the day, the 24th September last, of 
the Czar’s arrival at Leith all, or nearly all, the papers in the country 
published a review of his “travels in the East.” So far the journalistic 
“opportunism,” mechanism and “/fair” were perfect, though reviews 
apparently written “to order” for a certain day are apt to be deficient in 
thoroughness and freedom of treatment. This was the case, for even the 
Times said that the book does “‘ zo¢ record the inner impressions made on 
the Czarewitch” by, say, ‘‘the evidences of British brain and discipline 
in India.” “These, of course, are among ” his “secrets.” We hope they 
are, for we would gladly believe in the possibility of British fraterniza- 
tion with Russia. This is, however, difficult when we read the following 
remarks (page 217) by the official diarist of the tour, Prince Ookhtomsky, 
who was deputed on the task on special duty from the Russian Ministry 
of the Interior (Department of Foreign Creeds, an institution we might 
with advantage add to our India Office): “It is to be regretted that we 
shall not see the present Nizam, Hyderabad “the City of the Lion”... As 
the Nizam is essentially the master of the heart of Central India, many a 
complicated question . . . even of foreign policy depends indirectly on this 
Prince. . . . The indefiniteness of the events on which the near future of 
the Anglo-Indian Empire depends,—might well have imparted an excep- 
tional interest to a visit paid to Hyderabad . . . and to the personal 
acquaintance of H.I.H. with the young ruler of the Deccan.” How so, 
except by the Russian guests of the Indian Government availing themselves 
of the opportunity to make a propaganda in favour of Russia? This was, 
however, unnecessary, for, as Prince Ookhtomsky humorously observes : 
“‘ Owing to the loquacity of the vernacular Press, which is mainly the echo 
of the vehement articles in which the Russophobe section of the British 
Press discourses on Russia, we are exceedingly popular all over the country.” 
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Russians, indeed, as the Prince shows, understand, from their own tradi- 
tions, Indian customs at which the English can only stare. There is a 
fellow-feeling between a Russian and an Indian, to which no Western 
European can lay claim. ‘‘ Conquerors from the North assimilate, from 
the West perish,” and, on page 299, “ English education will not give the 
best of the natives, the right of citizenship, which they enjoy in Russia.” 
Above all, is Lahore identical with a City in Russian Central Asia and 
their inhabitants with the Sarts! This is a remarkable discovery by 
ephemeral travellers, who did not even notice the educational and other 
striking monuments at Lahore. For all that “there is nothing worthy of 
note in Oriental sociology, religion or architecture, from which his Imperial 
Highness did not carry away a clear and deeply instructive impression ” 
during a journey which lasted 9} months and covered Egypt, India, China, 
Japan and other countries, each of which require a life-time’s study for any 
one of the above subjects, ‘truly a crowded and eventful experience ” as 
the Zimes justly observes, though not as we mean. They did not even 
see the Valkeshvar Temple near Bombay, nor did they visit the Karli cave, 
the most typical, perhaps, of all of the kind as it is “the largest and best ” 
according to Bradshaw, but they at once noticed ‘‘the beautiful Parsee 
women” when these ladies are rather picturesque®than good-looking 
according to any European standard. Of the Aga Khan of Bombay, 
whom he calls Aga Shah, he vaguely says that he is “looked upon by the 
rich Bombay Muhammadans of the Shiah sect as the incarnation of the 
Chief of the Assassins,” and still more vaguely, that ‘‘there are 10,000 
families in India descended from him,” whereas the Khojas to whom the 
Prince probably refers “as the rich Shiah Muhammadans ” are almost entirely 
converted Hindus. Nor do the Shiahs, as a whole, revere the Aga, but 
only the heterodox Ismailian section, nor did Sunnis and Shiahs alike ever 
contribute to a Jain temple and many other similar mistakes, excusable, no 
doubt, in the ordinary globe-trotter, but not equally so in visitors who 
seem to claim omniscience and infallibility, whereas they saw a good deal 
only considering their short tour through some parts of India, but very 
little, as a whole, of that vast Continent. They did not even visit Kashmir 
or any part of the Frontier or of the Himalayas. When first they see a 
““Nautch,” they find it monotonous, but on page 313, its dreaminess 
already seizes on them. In many parts of the volume, there are thoughtful 
and suggestive remarks, such as ‘‘why are no monuments raised to sepoys 
and others who died for their British masters during the mutiny?” Prince 
Ookhtomsky also wittily refers to “the unattainable social height of every 
Englishman in India as compared with the highest native,”’ but he quite 
appreciates the tolerance of the English in contrast to the intolerance of 
the Portuguese. Regarding the Parsees, it is rather curious to read that 
‘without one another neither the English nor the Parsees would have been 
so great on the Malabar coast,” if not generally, but ‘ Russia would treat 
them just as well” and already “ Parsees owe much to Russia” by the 
maintenance of the sacred fire at Baku and the discoveries of Zoroastrian 
monuments in Central Asia. We greatly admire the Prince’s enthusiasm : 
“India, like China, is the cradle of every lasting civilization, of every 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. III. O 
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clearly defined mode of life.” This really gives them two cradles. Indeed, 
there is much historical padding and high-sounding sentiment in the 
Russian original, which seems to be omitted in the English translation, 
much to the advantage of the book, thus apparently reduced by one third. 
A further reduction of padding, such as the comparison of ancient India 
with medizeval Russia would also not injure the prestige of this splendid 
work, so far as its 500 illustrations, excellent type and paper, its gorgeous 
get-up and its price, five pounds a volume, are concerned. 

It was a great mistake to supply the party with Meerut Muhammadan 
servants, simply because they spoke English, for these are undoubtedly 
among the most irreconcilable enemies of British rule. They also meet one 
or two anglicised agitators. It appears that British rule has impoverished 
both townsfolk and villages, native arts and trades are declining, as are 
the native courts and hoc venus omne, on which the authorized diarist 
observes “‘these are interesting data!” ‘What a sorry wind-up to the 
century which saw the triumph of European interference in the destinies 
of India!” Prince Ookhtomsky adds, ‘‘ Outwardly every native educated 
on European lines is devoted to Government and to liberal England, but 
who can say what may be hidden in the hearts of these Orientals?” We 
think that the Prinee Ookhtomsky knows, or can, at any rate, guess. 

We consider that his account of Sa¢fi is most admirable, as showing its 
influence in maintaining a high ideal among Indian women. The descrip- 
tion of Ambher and Roaza are very fine, as are, indeed, many other comptes- 
vendus. About Delhi we find “ the new masters of the land have naturally 
no special sympathy for the natives, who have repeatedly shown their 
inimical feelings,” yet, “the British, for the sake of appearances, support 
the prestige of the ancient capital of the Moghuls and proclaimed the 
Kaisar-i-Hind title at Delhi,” “ but all native manufactures are dyiug, the 
palaces and other gigantic buildings are crumbling to ruins and every 
native foresees the approaching decline of his country.” There the visitors 
see the tomb of Nizam-ud-deen Aulya, described to be “ the representative 
of the far-off Society of Assassins and (apparently) the founder of Indian 
Thuggism ” (which, elsewhere, ‘“‘ invokes Durga” and not Bhowani). Really 
Prince Ookhtemsky ought to have called in the aid of severa/ specialists 
before he wrote his work or he would not have so naively stated “to the 
present day Orientalists are unable to settle who Krishna was.” 

Sir George Birdwood is himself quoted as showing that the goods 
imported from Europe ruin native art and trade, for in the Bazars they 
sing “the strangers grow rich while we grow poor.” “ Have a care, while 
it is not yet too late, else ruin awaits our artizans.” 

The party, after a visit to Gwalior and Lucknow, arrive at Benares and 
there the volume stops, a very awkward division, but we hope to be able to 
read in the second volume “the clear and instructive impression ” which the 
sacred city made on the present Czar. 

10. Jndian Problems, No. III. “ Backwards or Forwards,” by COLONEL 
H. B. Hanna. Colonel Hanna has just published the last of his Zzdian 
Problems. In the first of the three “Can Russia Invade India?” he 
demonstrated beyond all contradiction that the difficulties of supply and 
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transport, in the long and rugged passes which separate Afghanistan from 
British India, and in the desert tract lying between the foot of the moun- 
tains and the Indus, combined with the formidable character of that broad 
and swift river, would render an invasion of India impossible to an army 
equipped with all the appliances of modern warfare, even if Russia had 
succeeded in establishing herself in Afghanistan. In that volume he 
showed also that the invading Russian Army must necessarily be broken 
up into small columns and would debouch from the hills in driblets, to fall 
an easy prey to the Anglo-Indian Army which would be awaiting its 
arrival ; and that the time within which any such invasion could be at- 
tempted is strictly limited by the seasons and climate. 

In his second Problem—‘“ India’s Scientific Frontier—Where is it? 
What is it ?”—-he described the dangerous dispositions which have been 
made to keep the Russians out of India—dispositions condemned in 
advance by many eminent statesmen and soldiers before the second Afghan 
War, and more recently by Sir Edward Hamley. 

Now, in this third and last Problem—‘ Backwards or Forwards ?” 
Colonel Hanna returns to the charge, and sweeps away all the misconcep- 
tions and fallacies, in virtue of which the forward policy acquired, and still 
retains its hold over men’s minds. He describes Russia’s position in 
Central Asia; the barren nature and the climatic drawbacks of her 
possessions ; the weakness of her armies,in Turkestan and Transcaspia and 
the impracticability of reinforcing them; the impossibility of establishing 
a base of operations for the invasion of India within striking distance 
of that country; and he strengthens his views as to the invulner- 
ability of India’s North-West Frontier by showing that they are shared by 
Russia’s ablest Generals. He shows, moreover, the futility of the fortifica- 
tions which are supposed to be necessary to guard India from a sudden 
surprise, when such a surprise is entirely out of the question, and the equal 
futility of the military railways which have been, and are still being, con- 
structed on the frontier. Finally he sums up the whole of his previous 
arguments and boldly drawing from them their logical conclusion, he 
urges with great force the imperative necessity of retiring, ere it be too late, 
from positions which ought never to have been taken up ; and he appeals to 
the good sense and good feeling of his countrymen to help him in putting 
an end to the cruel waste of India’s material resources which is inherent in 
the aims and methods of the Forward Policy. 


Messrs. Cu. EGGIMAN ET CIE.; GENEVE. 

11. Premiers Eléments de la Langue Arabe, by Professor EDwarD 
Montet. In Professor Montet’s Premiers Eléments de la Langue Arabe 
we have a student’s manual intended to serve as “une grammaire de cette 
langue, a la fois réduite au minimum indispensable, et, dans cette réduction 
méme, aussi complete et strictement exacte que possible.” The author 
lays down, in his Preface, the very sensible proposition that “il importe 
essentiellement que cette premiére connaissance de l’Arabe soit acquise 
en se placant au point de vue des langues sémitiques, si différentes des 
notres ; c’est, en effet, le seul moyen d’avoir sur ces langues des ideés 
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justes et d’en saisir, dés le début, le caracttre et le génie.” With every 
word of this proposition we cordially agree—O sé sic omnia / 
This little primer is well printed ; and we have noticed only one misprint, 


Jey (p. 8) for Jee. Opinions may differ as to what ought to form part 


of the “indispensable minimum”; and in 61 pages much detail can 
hardly be expected. Still, at the risk of being considered hypercritical, 
we may hazard the suggestion that in “§ 10—Pronoun,” some mention 
of the latent or covert pronoun seems to be wanted. And we must 
protest against the statement in the same section that ‘‘ Les Arabes . 
classent dans la catégorie du nom (!) article.” The article J! is uni- 
versally regarded by the Arabs as a particle; though the conjunct jj, 
. . - . . . 2 
which is prefixed to the active and passive participles, as qs! and 
sagas is treated by them as a noun; and is even held by some, like 
. B A . s 

Az Zamakshari, to be an abridged form of 54!, an opinion refuted by 
Ar Radi al Astarabadi in his Commentary on the Aafya. Nor can we 
admit that a», om and many other words mentioned in § 25 (3), are 
“ prépositions,” a branch of the “ particules,” since “au point de vue des 
langues sémitiques,” ze., of the Arab grammarians, they are adverbs, a 
branch of the nouns. Conversely a" y, and many other words mentioned 
in § 25 (4), are not “adverbes séparables,” but particles. These, how- 
ever, are errors in detail, which, in the hope of amendment in a future 
edition, may be leniently regarded when the essential principle of the 
“point de vue des langues sémitiques” is so handsomely conceded by 
Professor Montet. 


MEssrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON AND FERRIER ; LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 

12. A Cycle of Cathay, by W. A. P. MarTIN, D.D., LL.D. This is 
certainly a most interesting book in itself and probably the most valuable 
on Chinese affairs during the last sixty years—the length of a Chinese 
cycle. As Dr. Martin was domiciled in China during three-fourths of that 
period, his personal reminiscences throw a vast deal of light on the events 
in which he played so prominent and so distinguished a part. The record 
of Dr. Martin’s public life, as set forth in the pages before us, must fill 
the reader with admiration for the many and varied accomplishments of 
the author, whose profound scholarship and knowledge of the customs and 
languages of China, added to a keen power of observation, render him a 
most competent historian of China’s vicissitudes—for there is little else 
to record—during the last sixty years, the 76th cycle, as Dr. Martin informs 
us, of the Chinese cyclic era. There is a very pretty drawing of this cyclic 
notation at the commencement of the book, in which the cycles are grouped 
round the central dual forces of Yin and Yeng, darkness and light. The 
whole book is interspersed with delightfully queer Chinese illustrations, 
one of the most curious being “the wheel of fate” or “the six rivers of 
life,’ where Chinese manikins are at the top, and crustaceans, insects and 
amphibious beings, at the bottom of the wheel. Dr. Martin, fair, objective 
and an accurate reasoner in most matters, fails in being just and considerate 
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in his remarks on the forms of mental myopia at variance with his own 
religious creed. He does not take the least trouble to go deeper into the 
various forms of religion, which he meets, but draws conclusions from the 
merest outward ritualistic observances and misunderstood and degraded 
doctrines. He is very mirthful over dirty ascetics walled up here and 
there, which to him represent Buddhism. We have a faint recollection 
that the earliest Christian monks, nearest to the fountain-head of their 
creed, also thought soap and water and refinement and all knowledge 
very sinful things indeed, but instead of being caged in, they generally 
enjoyed a very aggressive liberty. And does Dr. Martin forget the saintly 
Simon of pillar fame? Dr. Martin considers it also particularly brilliant 
to point to the eyeless sockets of statues of so-called deities, in derision 
of the alleged powers of those divinities, that cannot even protect their 
statues and their jewelled eyes. Does Dr. Martin seriously think that the 
statues of the Buddhist trinity, for instance, are held by Buddhists to be 
personal deities, actually and solely residing in and essentially represented 
by stone images? This trinity is Buddha, the law and the priesthood ; 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha, or in China, as Dr. Martin informs us, 
Fo, Fa and Seng. Dr. Martin deplores the widespread belief in the 
spirits of the dead, in geomancy, fortune telling, etc. Ascribing all this 
to Buddhism and other religions prevailing in China; Christianity, it is 
stated, would put an end to all that. Why? Hosts of Dr. Martin’s 
countrymen and countrywomen in the United States profess a belief in 
these matters and even derive considerable pecuniary profit from ready 
dupes ; besides, the Bible and Christian history furnish ample justifica- 
tion for belief in miraculous and supernatural performances. ‘There is a 
very pretty saying about people dwelling in glass houses, which people in 
Europe and America would do well to take to heart in discussing the 
religions of other nations. We are glad to see that Dr. Martin in referring 
to the abominable coolie trade does not forget to chronicle the action of 
the Japanese Government in giving the deathblow to that nefarious com- 
merce carried on by the Portuguese. Speaking of the Portuguese, it is 
worth mentioning that Camoens is said to have composed part of his 
Lusiad in a cave in Macao, the Portuguese stronghold in Chinese waters. 
Dr. Martin touches necessarily on every conceivable subject in and con- 
nected with his Chinese cycle and we get glimpses of the doings of almost 
every distinguished European during that time, including General Gordon. 
The account of the Taiping rebellions is particularly interesting reading. 
Dr. Martin follows the injunction of Wm. von Humbold to write only what 
one remembers and not what one imagines. He is therefore the safest of 
historians. It is rarely realized how near the Taiping movement, under 
its leader, Hung Sin Chuen, whom Dr. Martin aptly styles a modern 
Muhammad, came to supplying China with a new dynasty. Had it not 
been for shortsighted foreign interference, this would surely have happened, * 
and a warlike vigorous dynasty, professing Christianity of some form, would 
have swayed the destinies of that Empire. Cnina’s awakening would thus 
have been hastened and a multitude of political complications and difficulties 
with regard to that State and the Powers would have been swept away. Dr. 
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Martin thinks it would have made China Christian ; we think Christianity 
of a Chinese kind would have merely acquired thereby some sort of 
sanction, and would have been absorbed into the nation like the other 
religious beliefs which in China are all more or less matters of taste and 
opinion, if there is no attempt made to use any form of religion as a lever 
to upset the existing social conditions and principles. It certainly would 
not have made China European or American, which probably Dr. Martin 
unconsciously considers synonymous with Christian. There is so much 
of interest in Dr. Martin’s book that it is difficult to choose any special 
chapters for discussion ; we may, however, in conclusion touch upon a 
somewhat curious find of the learned doctor, which is ethnologically in- 
teresting. Dr. Martin has found in China the ubiquitous Jew. Not the 
lost tribes, but the Jewish congregation lost sight of since they were first 
mentioned by the early Jesuits in the 17th century. There only remain 
about three or four hundred of them in Kai-fung-fu who have lost all 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. Only one solitary inscribed stone 
remains to remind them of the synagogue in which once dwelt the God 
of Israel. The sacred edifice was demolished by their own hands, and the 
stones and timbers disposed of to obtain relief for their bodily wants. The 
absence of a synagogue makes it impossible for the congregation ever to 
assemble as a whole and in consequence religious rites, customs and 
ceremonies are forgotten and generations grow up without the Sign of the 
Covenant. Space will not allow to touch on all the interesting portions of 
Dr. Martin’s excellent book, which, now that Chinese affairs have an 
immediate bearing on present-day problems, should be in the hands of 
everyone. 


LIBRAIRE HACHETTE ET CIE. ; PARIS. 


13. Le Désert de Syrie, ?Euphrate et la Mésopotamie, by COMTE DE 
PERTHUIS. This is an instructive account of a seven months’ journey 
undertaken in 1866. Starting from Damascus, the author falls in with the 
Sbaa tribe near Salamieh, and purposes crossing the Shamieh desert to 
Dheir, but is dissuaded by them on account of the scarcity of well-water. 
He describes camp-lite with its various incidents, including an attack 
(ghazou) on another tribe when he was left in charge of the non-combatants. 
Comte de Perthuis then proceeded to Hamabh, travelling via Zefireh, 
Aleppo, Meskineh to Baghdad, and returned vid Kerkouk, Mosul and 
Orfah. This little French volume is full of useful information about the 
Syrian nomads encountered by the author en route. 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION. 
Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN; LONDON. 

14. Genius and Degeneration, by Dr. WiLL1AM Hirscu. The author 
“would make the cure of the insane entirely a medical, and not at all a 
religious, treatment as was suggested by a German Evangelical Union, 
but we do not agree with him that the curates who advocated spiritual 
remedies did so merely to increase the power of the clergy. Macbeth 
told the physician to throw physic to the dogs, when his medical attendant 
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confessed that he could not minister to a mind diseased or pluck from 
memory a rooted sorrow, for, therein, the patient must minister to himself. 
Indeed, this is so and we do not see why physician and clergyman should 
not work together for the recovery of the patient, who can also often aid their 
counsels. In his interesting opening Chapter on the Limits of Insanity, 
Dr. Hirsch shows that it is not the insane zmage believed in that constitutes 
insanity, but the process by which ‘it is believed. In the “ Psychology of 
Genius ” that follows, he denies it to be a form of insanity, and after going 
through its various definitions of originality, creative power, etc., and com- 
paring Schiller with Goethe, Mozart with Beethoven, great statesmen and 
generals, artists and scientific men, he comes to the conclusion that “ where 
art begins, science ends” and that “ genius in the different departments 
is referable to the most diverse psychical conditions ”; therefore “genius is 
not a universal term” nor is always “‘ purposive thought,” to quote some 
of the translator’s English. Insanity is equally indefinable and it is im- 
possible to draw a sharp line between mental sanity and mental derange- 
ment. Mental, like physical giants, are not necessarily insane, if their 
respective development is proportional. Even between health and disease 
there is no hard and fast line. Even hallucinations are not a sign of 
insanity, for Goethe, the sanest and most perfect of men, was sometimes 
subject to delusions of his sense. One cannot conceive of an insane 
Shakespeare, though we know little of his private life. Moreau and 
Lambroso are, therefore, wrong in considering “ genius” as a form of 
mental disease and psychistry generally is, as yet, merely on the threshold of 
its enquiries. A genius is, generally, only in touch with his century by his 
defects and as the flock cannot understand him he is put down by them as 
a fool and by superficial scientists as insane. All this is a preparation 
for an analysis of the doctrines of the prophets of ‘“ Degeneration,” 
among whom we do not yet find the name of Dr. Nordau, though the 
work was manifestly called into existence by Dr. Nordau’s “ Entartung ” 
or “departure from the type,” wrongly translated as ‘“ Degeneration.” 
We must leave Dr. Hirsch’s examination of the influence of heredity 
in genius and of the influence of education on it and come to 
‘* secular hysteria,” where we, at last, find Nordau attacked, which 
is still further the case in “ Art and insanity.” Nordau believes that 
mental insanity has seized on the majority of civilized men, fatigued by the 
multitude of discoveries and innovations burst abruptly upon them, whereas 
formerly degeneration and hysteria were spasmodic. This Dr. Hirsch 
attempts to disprove by an enumeration of mental, religious and hysterical 
epidemics in former ages. No doubt, Dr. Nordau has rendered a service 
by exposing the existing absurdities in Society, art, etc., but when he 
clothes them with “ zsms” he cannot, for instance, point out the symptoms of 
disease in their alleged authors, such as of Ibsenism and Tolstoism, much 
less in the masses that hardly know them. Here the row and with it the 
interest of the book begin, but we must leave the reader to purchase it, if 
he wants to find out where “ Doctors disagree ” and if he takes pleasure in 
philosophical disquisitions of mental and moral aberrations. Dr. Hirsch’s 
stories regarding the insane jealousy of Strindberg are almost amusing in 
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this serious work, but he defends Schopenhauer against the accusation 
of being insane. Shakespeare was the first to recognize insanity as a 
physical disease in a variety of forms. The author prefixes his concluding 
Chapter by what is almost a monograph on Wagner’s life and music which 
he defends against Nordau’s strictures. Some verses in that monograph 
are indifferently translated and edited with insufficient care, but, on the 
whole, the translation is good and the work a valuable contribution to the 
“* Degeneration” controversy, showing that, in most respects, the civilized 
world is far from being ‘‘ degenerate.” 


Messrs. KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co. 

15. An Egyptian Reading Book for Beginners, being a series of historical, 
Junereal, moral, religious, and mythological texts, printed in hieroglyphic 
characters, together with a transliteration, and a complete vocabulary, by E. A. 
Wa Lis Bunce, Litt. D. (Cantab), Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum. No better proof of the increase of 
popular interest in Egyptian antiquities can be offered than the fact that 
Dr. Wallis Budge’s “ Egyptian Reading Book” of 1888 should have 
developed into the fair and portly volume now before us. The first edition 
consisted of twenty well-selected texts, representative of different ages and 
classes of literature, but without transliterations, notes, or explanations. 
Transliterations of all, and translations of some, have now been added, 
together with a vocabulary, which is capable of being of general utility, and 
which occupies two-fifths of the volume. We do not know whether it is on 
account of these additions that Dr. Budge now calls his compilation a book 
for “ beginners,” or whether he has observed that many, fired by en- 
thusiasm begotten during a hasty Oriental tour, begin hieroglyphic studies 
who never carry them very far, and desires to obtain as wide a circulation 
as possible among such supporters. If the latter be the case he is wise in 
his generation, but we fancy the mere “ beginner” will find the book rather 
a.hard nut to crack ; the translations and transliterations, not being inter- 
lined, will exercise his ingenuity considerably, but that may be good for 
him. The vocabulary is not in the order of the English alphabet, but has 
been arranged on principles which are not explained, and perhaps in the 
next edition a couple of pages may be usefully devoted to a sort of key to 
it; meanwhile the “ beginner” will find it useful, both as an exercise while 
doing it, and as a possession when he has done it, to construct such a key 
for himself. As the book is prepared for “ beginners’ we have endeavoured 
to regard it solely from a ‘‘ beginner’s” point of view ; what masters of the 
language—such for example as Sir P. Lepage Renouf—might have to say 
about it is another matter, but to the student, at some stage or other of his 
development, it is undoubtedly capable of being very useful. 


Messrs. LAWRENCE AND BULLEN ; LONDON. 

16. Turkish Fairy Tales, translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet 
Bain (followed by some Roumanian folklore). This title is enough to 
show the value of an original in Turkish, which has to be got at in English 
through Hungarian. Mr. Bain is a good Hungarian scholar and so we 
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may assume that his translation from that language is accurate, although a 
little too English in tone and allusion, but how about the sense of the 
Hungarian who collected these Turkish tales? To us he seems to have 
gone to ignorant persons who gave him what seems to be very much the 
same stories unrelieved by wit or romantic situations. Did he correctly 
understand them? The type and get-up of the book are excellent and so 
may recommend its contents, but in spite of their enthusiastic praise by the 
sympathetic author and by Professor Vambéry, we do not consider them 
to be, even remotely, equal to Grimm’s fairy tales or to the folk-lore of 
Gilgit and adjoining districts. Be that as it may, we join the author and 
Professor Vambéry in their fear that the railway will destroy the folk-lore of 
Anatolia just as we have shown that advancing jingoism has destroyed the 
Legends of Dardistan, but we have no sympathy with that pseudo-Oriental 
mise en scene which characterizes this work. For instance, why say “ there 
once lived a Padishah ” when “King” would be sufficient ? Is it in order to 
be able to have a footnote explaining that Padishah is “‘ Emperor,” or to 
ask “art thou a peri” in order to explain at’the bottom of the page that 
“peri’’ is “fairy” and nothing more? ‘Come out with it” may be 
idiomatic English for ‘‘tell your story,” but we are not aware that it is 
idiomatic Turkish. 4d uno disce omnes. There is a wearisome iteration of 
grotesque or absurd stories, rendered palatable, and we have no doubt 
popular, by the Publisher’s and Printer’s art and the praise bestowed on 
“the Turkish Fairy Tales,” by Mr. Bain and Professor Vambéry. 


THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDUKUSH. 

17. The Kafirs of the Hindukush, by Sir G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. 
The work, the author and the subject deserve a more exhaustive treat- 
ment than we can give them in this issue. ‘The Kafirs of the Hindu- 
kush”’ is an enlargement of the official report which Dr. (now Sir) G. 
Robertson submitted to the Indian Government some years ago and which, 
we presume, is not very accessible to the general public. It is further 
adorned with a map and numerous illustrations that impart greater vivid- 
ness to the narrative, though they are scarcely large and distinct enough 
to convey a full idea of the persons and scenes described. The author’s 
visit to that part of Kafiristan, which had already been demoralized by 
the influence of adjoining Chitral—the now famous Bashgal Valley reserved 
to the British side of influence under the Durand Treaty and then aban- 
doned to the Amir Abdurrahman during the Chitral expedition—was 
followed by the Afghan campaign, just as his visits to Chilas, Hunza- 
Nagyr and Chitral ended in our practical annexation of these countries. 
The Kafirs are, therefore, described from an official standpoint and as if 
it was intended to lessen our sympathies for them. Yet, in spite of Dr. 
Robertson’s fugitive impressions, they seem to us to deserve a more 
generous, and above all a more thorough, treatment than they have 
received at his hands. Unfortunately, Dr. Robertson’s account, with 
those of Baber, Timur, a few native historians, E]phinstone, Masson, Leitner, 
Biddulph, Barnes, McGregor, McNair and others of a more or less frag- 
mentary description, will remain the only record of a race whose religious, 
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historical and social paganism has now been merged into the monotony 
of Afghan Muhammadanism. Indeed, Dr. Robertson unconsciously 
shows what bad effect it was already exercising in the parts nearest to that 
influence. We are told of a Kajir Paradise, called “ Bisht,” and a Kafir 
hell “ Zozukh,” when these terms are merely corruptions of the ordinary 
Persian words “ Bhisht” and “ Dozakh” introduced by the Chitrdli 
Muhammadans, if not by Dr. Robertson’s own followers. When we com- 
pare the exquisite Bacchic Hymn given by Colone! Holdich in the 
Kafiri ¢ex¢ with the disjointed, confused and, sometimes, misleading 
Kafir Pantheon, as given by Dr. Robertson, we can only say with the 
Arab proverb that ‘“‘the traveller even where he sees is blind” when he 
has not a thorough knowledge of the language of the people which he is 
describing and when he is not in thorough sympathy with it. Indeed, the 
author rather deprecates going out of one’s way to gain the affection of 
the natives, whereas we consider this course to be ¢he only one likeiy to 
lead to complete success and to correct information. When an Afghan 
servant is applauded (and photographed) for knocking a Kafir down 
because he presumed to look into his master’s tent, we are confronted 
rather with an ordinary Anglo-Indian ‘“ Kdy hai” than with an explorer 
of the highest type. At the same time, we must do Dr. Robertson 
the justice to admit that he recognizes the importance of treating the 
natives well in the interests of the travellers who are likely to follow his 
footsteps. Of these we fear there will not be many, if any, for Kafiristan 
—not yet completely subjugated—is more closed against English travellers 
under Afghan rule than when the hospitable Kafirs sent a high priest to 
the Peshawar Missionaries in 1863 to come and teach them who Jesus 
was, for Gésh, their national God, is “‘ the word of God made man.” Still 
there is an immense deal in the book that is suggestive and had Dr. 
Robertson read up all that had been written, before him on the subject he 
might have more largely added to our present knowledge of Kafir tradi- 
tions, customs and demonology. For instance, the evil spirits or Yach— 
probably the Yuechi or White Huns—are treated at very considerable 
length in Dr. Leitner’s “ Dardistan,” of which Kafiristan is a part, where 
also the Kafir dances, which are such an important feature in their cere- 
monies, such as the Prasulki nat, are described at length. Nor has 
Biddulph’s “Tribes of the Hindukush” been studied by Dr. Robertson 
and we have no hesitation in saying that there is more real information in 
one page of Biddulph than in ten of Robertson. Alas! that the landmarks 
of a race, partly descended from the ancient settlement of Nyssa and the 
Macedonian colonists left by Alexander the Great and then added to by 
Buddhist, Hindu and Zoroastrian refugees from Muhammadan fanaticism, 
all preserving traces of their various origins, should have been allowed 
to be wiped out, because of our mistaken policy as regards the Amir, 
whose undoubted natural right to suzerainty over his Muhammadan kinsmen, 
the Mohmands, we dispute, whereas we allow him to absorb the hetero- 
geneous Kafirs, ‘the brethren of the Europeans” so unwisely abandoned 
by us to his mercies, in spite of the protests in Parliament and by the 
learned and philanthropic Societies. Our gain in Chitral has now turned 
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to a precarious possession owing to the Afghan occupation of Kafiristan, 
but, from a scientific standpoint, we hail Dr. Robertson’s book as an 
important contribution, if carefully analyzed and corrected, to the work 
that has yet to be compiled from all existing material on what probably 
was Kafiristan before it was handed over to destruction without that 
scientific enquiry into its ethnic and philological problems, an opportunity 
which Dr. Robertson might well have taken and which is now lost for 
ever. As for anthropological measurements of Kafirs we have only those 
of Drs. Beddoe and Leitner. 

Even the Map does not contain either the most recent topographical 
information, including that gathered by Dr. Robertson himself, or what 
had previously been ascertained. Whilst it has “Jaor” for “ Bajaur” 
and unduly extends Dir, it omits Jandol of Umra Khan fame and other 
names with which even the general reader of newspapers has been rendered 
familiar through the Chitral Expedition. Nor are we told how the illus- 
trations were arrived at, unless Mr. McCormick accompanied the author, 
which he may have done in the imagination of the reviewer in a con- 
temporary who ranked Rudyard Kipling among the first explorers of 
Kafiristan. To General Lockhart’s party and to Mr. McNair no credit is 
given in the book, but we are glad to see that it omits some of the abuse 
showered on the Kafirs in the official Report, which was so constantly 
referred to when it was an object with the Indian Government to minimize 
British sympathy for the hunted-down Kafirs. Ve Victis! We will not 
go to the Sultan for a character of the Armenians nor to an official anxious 
for promotion and a name for that of the Kafirs, of whose many unde- 
moralized tribes he saw little or nothing. There is much yet to be said 
to the credit of that unfortunate race which is undreamt of in Dr. Robert- 
son’s philosophy of “ getting on.” 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 

Messrs. LONGMAN, GREEN AND Co.; Lonpon, New York, AND Bompay. 

18. The Indian Village Community, by B. H. BADEN POWELL, M.A., C.1-E. 
The author’s object has been to present (for the first time to English students) 
a detailed account of the various forms of the Indian Village Community. 
In so doing he insists on the necessity of giving due weight to the circum- 
stances, both geographical, climatic, and ethnical, under which these aggre- 
gations of families and groups of landholdings have grown up in different 
places, at different periods of history, and under the dominion of different 
races, and with all the different conditions of tribal (¢.2., patriarchal) life, of 
monarchical institutions, and of local customs that these differences involve. 
Hitherto the available information regarding Indian villages has consisted 
of brief and general sketches in Histories of India, or in ideal and abstract 
statements of the (supposed) principle of their constitution. Seeing that 
all villages in India—whatever their origin—must have some features in 
common, inasmuch as they are local aggregates of families and landholdings, 
and all must contain the local staff of hereditary artizans and servants 
necessary to supply the simple wants of life to isolated communities, it was 
easily assumed that there must be but one kind of village, and that local 
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varieties were merely incidental. This idea of unity—regardless of the 
different times and different races that produced the whole mass—was 
further encouraged by the fact that the first considerable group of villages 
to attract practical attention (in connection with a special form of land- 
revenue settlement) were the villages of the N. W. Provinces, which pre- 
sented such a contrast to the landlord tenures of Bengal, and which de- 
manded a new departure in revenue management. Madras was still in a 
stage of revenue administration purely experimental; Bombay not yet 
settled at all (on any regular system) so that the villages of these great terri- 
tories were not yet reported on, and were indeed almost unknown.* Now 
the most prominent type of north-western village is one in which an entire 
area—waste and arable together—and included in a ring-fence, is owned in 
fractional shares (major and minor) by a number of branch-families all 
deriving descent from a common ancestor, who was the grantee, the con- 
queror, and often the old revenue-farmer, of the area constituting the 
village. Such co-sharers too may not have divided their shares on the 
ground; and they appear as a “‘ joint body ”—as holding “in common.” And 
soon the theory based on an analogy, real or supposed, with the ancient 
Teutonic villages and other Western forms, gained ground that a collective 
or ‘communal ” form of ownership was a mark of all “ primitive ” com- 
munities. This theory was worked out, in relation to Indian villages, in a 
very ingenious and plausible manner. Here was a further reason for sup- 
posing that a// villages were really variations of the one type of joint-com- 
munity, so that—without need of studying the forms in detail—all varieties 
could be set down as natural developments—processes of ‘‘evolution” on the 
way from primitive communal enjoyment to modern individual ownership. 
The author’s object has been not so much to controvert this theory by 
abstract argument, as to present the actual facts of village constitution in 
different parts of India. It is shown that there were pre-Aryan villages, of 
a type of which some vestiges are still locally in evidence : that the great 
type of vatyatwari village, with its distinctive features, is the lineal 
descendant of this; and that there is no trace of the earliest villages being 
owned in shares, or “in common,” or anything of the kind. Villages, as 
such, are the product of the ¢zéa/ stage of life, under which any institution 
of this degree of antiquity must necessarily have taken its origin ; they are 
also the product of the circumstances under which the jungle was first 
cleared—circumstances necessitating aggregation for society, defence, and 
mutual help. But that tribal stage lasted through many different historic 
periods ; and different tribes developed different customs, and in particular 
different forms of the family constitution. Hence early Dravidian and 
other tribes must have produced very different forms of aggregation from 
what the Aryans with their monarchical institutions, and also the (later) 
agricultural Jat (Indo-Scythian) tribes did—both of whom possessed (or 
in time developed), the jointfamily, which is what gives rise to so many of 
the jointly-owned village estates in Northern India. Speaking generally, 
* It is remarkable, for instance, that the late Sir H. S. Maine, writing as late as 1874, 


does not take the least specific notice of the vazyatwdri type of village, which is actually 
the form that prevails over by far the largest part of India. 
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the joint-village is prevalent in Upper India, because Upper India was the 
special sphere of the domination of Aryans, Jats, and Moslems—ze., as 
an immigrant people, or in any number. Aryan influence only crossed 
the Vindhyan hill-barrier at a later time and in a special mode: it affected 
the religious teaching of the people and probably the local rulerships and 

kingdoms, but not the village forms. . 

Even among the joint-villages of Upper India, the varieties are several 
and fundamental in character. The forms are mainly based, it is shown, 
on three principles: (1) the peculiar tribal custom of certain later tribes 
(among them the Panjab Frontier tribes); (2) the joint inheritance of a 
number of co-heirs descending from a single founder, conqueror, usurper, 
or (later) revenue-farmer, of a village area ; (3) the voluntary association of 
colonists who adopted a joint-stock method of cultivation. As all these 
resulted in villages compact in area, and with a certain internal unicn 
which led them easily to accept a joint responsibility for a sum of revenue laid 
on the village as a unit, they became invested with an additional and ficti- 
tious appearance of uniformity, because the revenue administration applied 
to them all the same forms of record and the same revenue nomenclature. 

The distinction between the joint-village forms of Upper India, and the 
communities of single-holders in the rest of India is further illustrated 
(Chap. IX.) by the coexistence of both types in certain localities, both 
anciently (traces, but only traces, still remaining) and at the present day. 
It is shown that these ancient types of occasionally jointly-owned villages 
in the south, were due to the growth of overlord families of grantees, or 
to associations of specially privileged colonists. Some surviving cases are 
clearly due to the multiplication of the families of originally-appointed 
revenue farmers or managers. 

The work concludes with a general summary (Chap. X.) regarding the 
growth of ideas of soil-ownership as exhibited by the Indian villages, and 
regarding the value of the “ viliage ” as a social and administrative unit. 

The vernacular (local) terms are given in italic type, transliterated on the 
system adopted by the R. Asiatic Society. The labour involved in ascer- 
taining the true form of the words (which usually do not occur in dic- 
tionaries) was enormous, since in most of the older reports and authorities 
a so-called ‘“‘ phonetic” method of writing was adopted, and so disguised 
the words, that it is often difficult to trace the truer spelling. Phonetic 
spelling, besides being (in practice) accompanied by the utmost careless- 
ness in putting in or leaving out aspirates, bh, th, di, etc., is particularly un- 
fortunate in English, where no one vowel has any fixed or standard value. 

We take this opportunity of calling attention to the APPENDIX to Chap. 
VIII., on page 353. We cannot urge too strongly that something should 
be done by the Government of India to obtain better “ statistics ” of the ex- 
isting villages, which should have some meaning or value asa real record of 
forms. The author does not criticise the value of the present Agricultural 
Tenure Returns for the purely official or administrative purposes for which 
they are designed, though even then the vernacular terms used require more 
explanation and less diversity of meaning. What he points out is that these 
returns are distinctly misleading for any purposes connected with the 
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history of institutions and as regards the interesting question of the survival 
of the different tribal and family origins of the villages. 

Mr. Baden Powell here suggests the cultivation of a “neglected field ” 
of vast importance to science, literature, and the government, and no time 
should be lost in attending to the suggestions for its cultivation, which are 
so fully and so clearly given in the above-mentioned Appendix. We can 
only conclude by saying that this valuable magnum opus fittingly crowns 
a long career of eminent literary and administrative services which Mr. 
Baden-Powell has rendered to India. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. ; LONDON. 


19. Henry Callaway, first Bishop of Kaffraria. A memoir by Marian 
S. BenHAM. Much confusion is created in most current criticisms of 
missionaries and the mission system by the neglect to mark with sufficient 
clearness the distinction between the two main divisions of missionary 
enterprise. The attempt to convert to Christianity nations already in 
possession of a considerable degree of civilization, and imbued with 
definite religious and moral conceptions, is attended with many difficulties 
and open to many objections. All moral systems under which a race has 
reached a high level of culture must in the main be good. To such 
peoples the missionary comes not as a moral teacher, but as a doctrinal 
opponent. That which in religion is least important, he is compelled to 
insist upon most, for a merely moral preaching, whatever its good effects, 
would win but few converts. 

It is often urged as an argument against scepticism that to undermine a 
man’s religion is to undermine his morality. The intimate connection of 
religion and morality on which this argument is based is too often 
neglected by the advocates of missions. The converted Chinaman or 
Hindu is like a plant rooted out of its native soil—he has lost touch with 
that moral environment which, whatever its absolute value from the 
Christian standpoint, was the one in his case best adapted to the formation 
of a healthy moral character. Certainly the experience of those who have 
come in contact with missions in China, India, or the Mahommedan East 
has usually been that the convert is, with rare exceptions, morally inferior 
to his unconverted countrymen. 

To the other class of missions, those to completely uncivilized and 
savage races, the above objections do not apply. To them the missionary 
comes to dispel gross superstitions, to teach morality, to mitigate their 
love of bloodshed and plunder, to assist also in spreading our higher 
material civilization, often, too, to undo the evil effects of their first 
contact with that civilization. For such missionary work Africa has 
offered the widest field. Of the large, the preponderant share taken in 
it by English missionaries we have every reason as a nation to be justly 
proud. In the roll of their most distinguished names, that of Henry 
Callaway deserves a leading place. His unremitting zeal, his profound 
wisdom in endeavouring to enter into a fuller sympathy with the workings 
of the Kafir mind by a thorough and scientific study of the Kafir language 
and Kafir traditions, and not least his great knowledge of medicine, 
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peculiarly fitted him for the task to which he devoted his life. Miss 
Benham’s work will be read with interest not only by those especially 
concerned with missionary enterprise, but by all who study the problem of 
the future relations of the various races which inhabit our globe. 

The memoir is largely composed of extracts from Callaway’s own journal 
and letters, a plan which allows the reader to gain a clearer insight into his 
character than might have been the case with a continuous narrative, and 
as the letters are well arranged, does not interfere with the readability of 
the work. The authoress has shown good judgment in not giving more 
than necessary of the once famous Colenso dispute. A. 

20. The Buddhist Praying Wheel, a collection of material bearing upon 
the symbol of the wheel and circular movements in custom and religious ritual, 
by WILLIAM SIMPSON, R.I. ; M.R.A.S., etc. In this handsome and beauti- 
fully illustrated volume the well-known artist, Mr. W. Simpson, has collected 
a large amount of material in support of a theory. The object commonly 
but inaccurately called a ‘ prayer-wheel,” is well-known to all who have 
visited any of the Hill-stations in India. At Simla, and still more at 
Darjeeling, these small rudely made brass cylinders revoiving on a wooden 
handle, are hawked about for sale by Tibetan pedlars. They are hollow, 
and contain strips of paper on which is roughly stamped the Buddhist 
formula of adoration “Om, mani padme hum.” Much religious merit is 
acquired from constantly turning this cylinder, but it must be turned from 
left to right, following the course of the sun. In temples and small wayside 
shrines larger drums of the same kind are set up to be turned by the hands 
of passers by or by water power. Connecting this cylinder with the idea of 
a wheel the author has been led into a very far-reaching inquiry regarding 
the symbolism of the wheel in Buddhism, Hinduism, and other religions. 
His researches bring him into contact with the Swastika, the solar system, 
and many strange customs in Egypt, Japan, Greece and Rome, also in the 
Jewish, Christian and Muhammadan religious rites. He also brings in 
references to Celtic and Teutonic customs. Whether all this mass of 
miscellaneous information points to any real ancient and universal adoption 
of the wheel as a religious symbol, and if so what that symbol portends is a 
deep and difficult question, and one which the author very wisely does not 
pretend to have solved. He has however produced an interesting work 
full of curious and recondite knowledge, well worthy of the attention of 
those who are interested in folk-lore and the ‘Science’ of comparative 
mythology. j. B. 


MowprRay AND Co. ; OXFORD. 

21. Six Months in Jerusalem, by the Rev. CHARLES Biccs, M.A. The 
aim of the author is to show the work which England is supposed to have 
undertaken in trying to make Jerusalem ‘‘the centre of the world.” After 
referring to the Crusades, he contrasts the East and the West, much to 
the disparagement of the former, denouncing Muhammadanism as “a 
Puritan revolt, having gone back from its former purity of creed and 
practice.” The greater portion of the book is taken up by graphic descrip- 
tions of Jerusalem and its suburbs, now so familiar to even the general 
reader, and by interesting accounts of the customs and rites of the pilgrims. 
The author says on p. 218-19: “For one pilgrim who comes with a 
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scientific interest, there are nine whose purpose is simply to store theirs 
imagination with memories which shall help them better to understand 
the Bible.” The work is worth perusal. It is illustrated by some good 
photographs and is naturally accompanied by numerous appropriate quota- 
tions from, and references to, the Holy Scriptures. 





Joun Murray; ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 

22. Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, British Resident at the Court of 
Nepal, by SiR WiLLiAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. The first 
half of the present century was still occupied with the great efforts in 
building up and consolidating the internal affairs of the great dependency 
of the British Crown, the Empire of Hindustan. Many are the brilliant 
military and diplomatic achievements that contributed towards that end 
and fortunate indeed was the Government, to have found servants of great 
abilities capable to do the work that stood before them. 

Without doubt, the most critical period in Indian History occurred 
during the reign of Lord Auckland, after the disaster in Afghanistan, and 
among the names that stand out as having done conspicuous service at 
that time, perhaps none is greater than that of the famous Minister-Resident 
of Nepal, who through his commanding influence, zeal, and ability, and 
particularly knowledge of the native character, kept back the war party at 
Kathmandu from engaging in hostilities against the sorely tried British 
power. It seems strange that a man, who has done so much for his 
country, should have been entirely forgotten by the Government. 
Hodgson’s contemporaries, who knew his merits, are all dead, and it is 
fortunate therefore that the writing of the life history of such a man should 
have been undertaken by Sir William W. Hunter. He has produced in 
this book a most instructive narrative, doing justice to the memory of his 
subject. In describing the work and character of the man in his family 
and domestic relations, his merits as a highminded public servant, and 
lastly as a manysided scholar of world-wide repute, the author has painted 
an attractive portrait of Brian Hodgson, and has shown to those who 
choose India for their life career, how much can be accomplished by 
talent and industry, and what personal influence will do in the case of one 
endowed with iofty aims, a firm character, and courtly manners in dealing 
with native races and potentates. 

Brian Hodgson was born in Cheshire in 1800. His grandfather was a 
man of considerable property. His father, a country gentleman, lost all he 
had through a bank, and became a ruined man with a family of seven 
children around him; the mother, a woman of great accomplishments of 
character and personal attractions, remained a faithful helpmate to her 
husband in their misfortune. Young Brian was sent to school at Maccles- 
field, and through friendly influence obtained a nomination to Haileybury, 
where, during part of his studies, he lived with Dr. Malthus as his guest. 
In December, 1817, he passed out of Haileybury as a gold medallist and 
the head of his term; he sailed for India round the Cape, and left ‘ his 
loving parental home, which remained as ever the dominant chord of his 
life.” 
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India at that time was a place of exile to a degree which we of the 
present day can scarcely understand, but young Hodgson was fortunate 
in finding friends in Calcutta, and through them being introduced into the 
best society. During his stay at the Presidency, Hodgson had to continue 
his studies at the College of Fort William, but was ‘ever ready to take 
part in any ball and entertainments, as well as for a flight after a boar or 
jackal,” but he soon became prostrated with fever to that extent, that his 
doctors advised him to throw up the service and go home, unless he could 
obtain an appointment to the hills. Fortunately for Hodgson, there was a 
suitable vacancy at Kumaun, the newly acquired province, under Mr. 
Traill ‘the King of Kumaun,” as he was called. The graphic chapter 
describing the settlement-work of the Territory, in which Traill and 
Hodgson were engaged, how they visited every hamlet on their long 
circuits, give an idea what a British officer in India is often expected 
single-handed to accomplish. In 1825 he was promoted as Assistant to the 
Resident of Nepal. 

At Kathmandu Hodgson found in his chief, Mr. Gardner, ‘‘a man with 
all the simplicity and more than courtesy of Traill,” but he at the same 
time became aware that his active mind and habits were too much 
hampered by the jealousy of the Nepal Government and therefore he was 
glad to be transferred to Calcutta into the secretariat, a sure stepping-stone 
to the highest appointments in the service, to which Hodgson might well 
aspire. But here his health gave way again, and he was obliged to accept 
a subordinate position in Kathmandu to recruit his health. In 1825, on 
a vacancy occurring, he was replaced in the position he occupied before, 
namely the Assistant Residentship. In 1833 he became full Resident. 
The author gives a touching description of the condition of the “ solitary 
heart,” when compelled, by reason of feeble’ health, to spend his official 
life ‘in a pent up valley in the Himalayas, which he could traverse in a 
forenoon and beyond which no European might penetrate. . . . How he 
converted his misfortune into an opportunity, forms the story of this book. 
His life was to be one of solitary labour, with small chance of recognition, 
and indeed with little thought of the outer world. The best memorial of 
him is his work, and I shall try to show what he was, by a plain statement 
of what he did. I thus fulfil his own wish, expressed in many gentle 
ways, during the last twenty-five years of his life, when I had the happiness 
to call him friend,” and a charming picture of a beautiful character we 
have in this book before us. 

As to Hodgson’s public services, he received repeated thanks from the 
Government for his brilliant diplomatic successes. On taking leave from 
India Lord Auckland wrote to him from the Sandheads, concluding his 
letter as follows “ Once more I thank you for all you have done.” 

The most anxious period of Hodgson’s stay at Kathmandu were those 
years, when under the rule of a feeble sovereign, the Court intrigues of the 
Senior Queen brought on the downfall of the powerful Minister, Bhim 
Sen Thappa, a predecessor and relative of the afterwards famous Jung 
Bahadur. Bhim Sen’s dismissal was followed by horrible and cruel scenes 
of bloodshed raging between two powerful parties of nobles, the Thappas 
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and the Pandis so vividly pourtrayed in the viijth Chapter, and the danger 
that Hodgson was exposed to.—Lord Auckland’s successor was Lord 
Ellenborough ; “of him” as the author remarks “it is even now difficult to 
speak.” He seems to have been bent upon upsetting everywhere the 
policy of his predecessor. Without the knowledge of his Council, and to 
the amazement of all, Lord Ellenborough deprived Hodgson of his appoint- 
ment, which he held for so many years with conspicuous success and 
ability. Hodgson, wounded by the unmerited treatment, resigned the service 
and left for England in February 1844. Next year he returned to the vicinity 
of the field of his scientific and antiquarian research. He settled at 
Darjiling and there at first alone, but afterwards assisted by his wife, whom 
he married in 1853, he pursued his studies till 1858. The voluminous 
fourfold Appendix printed at the end of the book shows what an amount 
of original work Hodgson has accomplished. His rich collections of 
Buddhist works and Sanscrit MSS. and Natural History Specimens, on 
which he spent a fortune, enabled him to make princely presents, for 
instance to the British Museum 10,449 zoological specimens and similar 
munificent donations to scientific societies at home and abroad ; of books 
and MSS. to the Royal Asiatic Society, to Oxford and Paris and others. 

To European scholars like Burnouf, Rémusat, Klaproth or Bunsen, the 
author of the Z//ustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists 
stood out pre-eminent. Sir William Hunter pays a touching tribute to the 
poor pilgrim scholar, when he says of Csoma de Kors at p. 278 that ‘“ the 
generous Hungarian scholar, stands out as the sole rival of Hodgson” in 
the field of Himalayan research. The two scholars worked contempor- 
aneously, unknown to each other during the same years. The merit of 
making the first communication ¢o the world on the subject, belongs to 
Hodgson. 

Admirable as the diplomatic and scientific work done by Hodgson has 
been, his lovable character as a son, brother and husband shines out 
above all his other accomplishments. The author tells us how Brian has 
been the support of his parents and brothers during many years ; although 
his salary as Resident was £4,000 a year, he was not able to save. A 
year or two previous to his resigning the service, he expressed anxiety 
regarding his pension, as the amount, which according to the rules he was 
obliged to contribute, was not yet paid up. 

On returning to England in 1843, he had the joy of finding both his 
parents alive and also his beloved sister “ Fan” the wife of Baron Nahuys. 
Hodgson was married twice ; in 1853 to Miss Scott and two years after her 
death, in 1870, to Miss Townshend. ‘‘ Twenty-five years of unclouded 
happiness he enjoyed with a wife, capable of sharing his interests ; much 
younger than himself, yet devoted to him, with perfect affection which 
noble natures inspire and feel.” It is to Mrs. Hodgson that the author 
has dedicated his book, a worthy monument of the good and remarkable 
man, whom all, who knew him, honoured and loved, worthy of the great 
literary reputation of the author, and of the affectionate devotion of her, 
who with much self-sacrifice and all the means at her disposal, so effectually 
contributed to perpetuate the memory of her late husband. 
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Brian Houghton Hodgson passed away painlessly in May 1894 in his 
ninety-fifth year, and lies buried in the quiet churchyard at Alderley. 
THEODORE DuKa. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN. 


23. Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects, by the late CHESTER Mac- 
NAGHTEN. This volume contains addresses delivered on Sundays (only 
because Sunday was the day of leisure) by the late Mr. Chester Macnaghten, 
Principal of the Rajkumar College in Kathiawar, to the elder Kumars under 
his charge. Mr. Whitelaw says in his introduction that they illustrate the 
spirit in which Mr. Macnaghten undertook and carried on for twenty-five 
years the important and novel work of educating the princes and nobles 
of Kathiawar. While scrupulously abstaining from speaking to the boys 
of Christian doctrine and availing himself largely of native philosophies 
and literature, he taught them Christian principles and motives as only 
those can who live the things they teach. And so, Mr. Whitelaw thinks, 
the simplicity and seriousness and directness of speech and purpose of 
these addresses will make them helpful to others who may need them for 
guidance and counsel as they were to many of those who heard them 
spoken. 

The motive on which Mr. Macnaghten acted is well illustrated by the 
following extract from a speech delivered on speech-day, December 1886: 

“* We desire that our students may be something more than mere scholars. We wish 

that each of those leaving this College may have something of the ideal Rajput knight, 
without fear, because without reproach, combining old chivalry with modern refinement, 
and above all reverencing his conscience as his king. We do indeed wish that the 
strength of each one of them may be as the strength of ten, not because he has a surface 
veneering of English, but because his heart is pure.” 
And the lives of some of his pupils, among whom may be mentioned His 
Highness the late Maharaja of Bhaunagar, their Highnesses the Thakor 
Sahibs of Gondal and Morvi, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, and his brother 
chief of Kagal, the Maharaja of Idar, and the chiefs of Lundwada and 
Janjira, have shown that his teaching was not in vain. 

Mr. Macnaghten constantly held before his pupils their future great 
responsibilities, for the proper discharge of which their college life was to 
train them, and took pains to point his lesson by examples from Indian 
history. This is well illustrated in the address on Personal Influence. 
After telling the story of the “true Kshatri” Rana Sanga, of the miserable 
reign of Vikramajit his son, of Oodeysing his successor who is contrasted 
with his contemporary Akbar, Mr. Macnaghten gives the history of Pratap 
the virtue of whose great name lives as the Khanikhanan says “ for ever.” 

‘* As long as those hills which he loved shall stand, so long will his name abide as a 
symbol of all that is kingly and steadfast and true. 

‘** Now Pratap’s greatness, and that of all men, is for our example. That is the use of 
history. Experience of other men, read in our histories, gives guidance for our own 
conduct in life. What has been may be, and shall be, and what man has done that man 
may do. Let us have a high historical ideal, some noble exemplar such as Pratap, whom 
we may imitate as well as admire. Most times and most places have had their heroes ; 
but the merit of history is that it shows us the heroes of a// times and of a// places. So 
that choosing out of the whole world’s experience—not that tiny part of it in which we 
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live—we may select for our own imitation the highest and noblest exemplar which 
hundreds of years have produced: So think of this when you read your histories ; try to 
imitate the greatness of which you read. What great men have done, that you too may 
do ; for you too area man. Especially their moral greatness is imitable ; and you, by 
the same behaviour, may influence others, as they did. 

‘*You, who wili exercise power hereafter, who, considering your age, have much 
influence now, try to be great and to use your influence in the greatest and noblest way. 
You, who should by your birth be leaders, seek also to be great. Seek to use your 
influence so that you may lead others wisely and well. 

“‘ There is a bad kind of leadership, which is not greatness at all, as we see, from the 
history of Mewar alone, in the miserable stories of Vikramajit, Bunbir, and Oodeysing. 
History abounds in such pitiable—I will not call them examples but—warnings. They 
warn us how a great opportunity may be debased into meanness and shame. And such 
warnings have not been uncommon both in ancient and modern history. But let us look 
on the brighter side, on the side of the heroes like Pratap and Akbar, and be thankful 
that we have them likewise. Though there may not be many of them, yet, if few, they 
shine all the brighter as stars in the firmament of history. They show us what human 
influence may do, if it be rightly used. And especially they show us this, that a great 
and good man, who has to lead others, must often act alone by himself, against the 
opinions of others, and in accordance with his own sole conviction. This requires great 
force of will. It requires that a man should steadfastly adhere to the path of duty and 
not of pleasure. See how Pratap stood out alone, for what he considered to be the right 
course, against the example of other Rajputs, and in spite of great loss and trouble to 
himself! Yet now the voice of all Rajwada proclaims that he alone was right, and all 
Hindus revere his name as that of a saint as well as a hero. 


‘* Remember the five great duties of a Kshatri and you will be as great as Pratap was.” 


Similarly too the address on kindness to animals, which we commend 
to the notice of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is 
prefaced by the story of Sabuktagin, King of Ghazni, and the doe which 
he released. This is how the tale is concluded : 

** That is an old story, but I should be very sorry to think that it is wholly a fiction. 
It shows us, at any rate, in a truthful manner, the tender side of the Mahomedan creed, 
which lives, and must live, not by fire and force, but rather by deeds of compassion and 
love.” 

Could any method be devised more likely to be successful with those 
whom he was addressing than arguments thus based on Eastern. stories, 
and Eastern views of conduct, with which they were already familiar ? 

When we remember that Ranjitsinhji (who forms one of the college 
group in an interesting photograph at the beginning of the book though it 
is somewhat difficult to recognise the brilliant batsman of 1896 in the 
demure turbanned lad of 1887) first learned cricket at the Rajkumar 
College, it is interesting to read the address on Play, where Mr. Mac- 
naghten describes cricket as “‘perhaps the king of all games,” and where 
he reads to the assembled boys, little thinking what an important place in 
cricket history one of them was destined to take in the future, the capital 
description of a match from ‘*Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” But here too 
he gives due credit to Indian sports and exercises : 

‘* You remember, for instance, how the Pandus and Kurus were all trained together in 
the feats of the gymnasium, and how the former excelled the latter in these as well as in 


mental accomplishments. And these gymnastic exercises, also, are excellent of their 
kind ; and perhaps they are the very best kind, if mere hardening of our muscles be the 


object in view. On the whole, I must say that, if modern India had maintained the 
practice of ancient India, and especially the practice of the ancient Rajputs, in the matter 
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of out-door sports of prowess, she would not have had much to learn in these days from 
the nations of the West. But the Aryan prowess is not what it was, and some of the old 
Aryan sports have gone with it. 

‘*T have only said this to show that in our English encouragement of out-door sports 
there is nothing which conflicts with the national ideas or usage of India at her best. 
The spirit which animates English games is the spirit which animated the Aryans of old.” 

We have room but for one more extract from these addresses. It teaches 
a lesson, based on the Shastras, which many of the rising generation might 
well learn : 

** Modesty is a quality which every one commends. The wonder is that it is so rare. 
I am not sure that it is rarer in India than in other countries ; but 2 common charge 
against Indian youths, and especially against those who have had some education, is that, 
instead of being modest, they think too much of themselves. I should be very sorry to 
conclude that this is the fruit of education—which surely should teach us how little we 
know, and therefore make us humble—but the buoyant vigour and freshness of youth 
frequently tend to impart over-confidence, and perhaps this tendency is intensified under 
the conditions now dominating India. If it be so, we should be the more careful. 
Especially Hindus should be careful. For there are few virtues more plainly insisted on 
in the old Hindu s/dstras than ‘modesty.’ It is Ho of the ‘good characteristics ’ (stuck 
guno) given in chap. xvi. of the Gita ; and I think it a remarkable fact that, of ‘the six 
demoniacal characteristics’ (dss? gano) of that chapter, one-half are the antonyms, I 
may say, of this ‘ modesty ’—viz. : ‘ vain-glory,’ ‘ arrogance,’ and ‘ conceit.’ ” ; 

We should have liked to have dwelt on several other addresses: on 
those on Truth in which the argument is supported by a quotation from 
Hafiz ; on the address on Gentle in which the great Pratap of Mewar who 
“lost wealth and land, but bowed not the head ” is held up as an example 
of the true gentleman; on the charming botany lesson described as the 
Flowers of the Field in which the students were reminded of points in 
their own religion by reference to the vegetable world ; and on the addresses 
on Physical and Moral Courage many examples of which are given from 
Indian story. They are all based on the same high principles. Eastern 
and Western may alike profit from their study. 


Messrs. T. NELSON AND Sons; LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 

24. Cook's Voyages Round the World. No excuses are needed for the 
appearance of this book in an age which hears of the preparation of an 
‘édition de luxe” of such a work as the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson.” The 
publishers deserve our praise for the issue of a cheap, handy and but 
slightly abridged reprint of the famous voyager’s journals. No better book 
can be put in the hands of boys, free as it is at once from those descrip- 
tions of subjective states of mind which do not appeal to the boyish reader, 
and from that contemptuous want of appreciation of uncivilized races which 
disfigures so many modern books of travel. The book is clearly printed, 
and with the numerous illustrations and the not too prolix life of the Captain 
forms a welcome and complete publication. 


Mr. Davin Nutr; Lonpon. 

25. Stories of Everyday Life in Modern China, told by Chinese, and done 
into English by T. Waters, late H.M.’s Consul at Foochow. ‘The author 
of this charming little book has evidently profited by his many opportunities 
acquired during a stay of over thirty years in China—some spent in little- 
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known parts in the interior—by collecting this series of characteristic and 
interesting narratives which give an insight into the actual Chinese life of 
the present time. The volume contains nine stories, all based on real 
occurrences ; ‘‘ The Constant Husband,” “The True Maiden,” show that 
there is plenty of romantic attachment among the Chinese. The author hopes 
that “ from these stories as they stand the unprejudiced reader may perhaps 
learn that there are better and more amiable traits in the character of some 
Chinese men and women than are regarded as possible for any of them by 
many foreigners.”’ 


MEssrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON AND Co. 


26. ZLravels in Moab, Amnon and Gilead, by ALGERNON HEBER-PERCY. 
The Rev.—can it be otherwise ?—Heber-Percy and family accompanied 
by two dragomans, a cook and an adequate supply of attendants, mules, 
tents, etc., left Jerusalem and after faring leisurely through Moab, Amnon 
and Gilead arrived at the railway station of El Mezarib (or El Miserable 
as the poor stationmaster called it). Thence the rev. gentleman took a 
first-class ticket to Damascus for himself and family. The cook and 
dragomans travelled second class, the mules and impedimenta walked 
‘after the train, in default we presume of 3rd and 4th classes. On their 
journey the party admired various interesting ruins, of which the present 
volume gives some excellent reproductions, and met with no adventures of 
a sensational character. Our author's tone is frankly subjective through- 
out. The emotions with which he tries to picture to himself the valley 
of Jordan crowded by the invading hosts of Israel, the Scriptural quotations 
which occur to him at various historic scenes, the glass of Pilsener at the 
good Samaritan’s Khan, the refreshing bathe, the unpleasantness of earwigs 
are all faithfully chronicled. The interest of the book is thus mildly sus- 
tained throughout. 


Mr. Epwarp STANFORD ; LONDON. 

27. ‘* Asta” Vol. I1., Southern and Western Asia, by A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. This is a book which should be in every schoo] where English 
is spoken and in the hands of everyone who is anxious for up-to-date 
geographical and political information of a not too profound character. 
It is needless to say that the numerous Maps with which the book is illus- 
trated, besides ‘“‘ illustrations ” generally so-called, reflect the very greatest 
credit on Mr. Stanford and are as near perfection as they can be in con- 
stantly advancing stages of more and more accurate and detailed knowledge. 
As, however, there are spots in the sun, we may say that Mr. Keane too 
often derives his information from popular, if not poetic, sources, rather 
than from the duller authorities of a more severe and accurate type, 
especially in the original languages concerned. A drawing of Nautch girls 
of Hyderabad therefore fittingly opens the volume and the opinion of a 
Times Correspondent on some of the parts composing Dardistan, which 
is not even named in the book, has more weight with such a writer than 
the reports of Leitner, Biddulph, Drew, Barrow, Macgregor, and other 
real authorities. The portrait too of the Amir of Afghanistan seems to 
be identical, though on a reduced scale, with what was placed by him 
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at the disposal of the Asiatic Quarterly Review. About Kafiristan some 
inaccurate knowledge is shown, but it does not matter since that country 
is now more isolated than ever under Afghan rule and its historic 
inhabitants have been destroyed or forcibly converted to Muhammadanism, 
whatever the official advocate, if not the agent provocateur, of the Chitral 
imbroglio may say to the contrary, even when supported by Mr. Keane, 
apparently a worshipper of whatever is notorious. To those who want 
correct information on subjects remote from ordinary attainment, we do 
not advise consulting this book—for instance, as no Knight of an English 
Journal has recently visited the Druses, therefore, in ignorance of what 
was written on them by de Sacy a century ago, not to speak of what has 
appeared in this very Review, which by the way is often used by quasi- 
specialists without acknowledgment, we find them described as “ half- 
pagan,” as quasi- Muhammadans, with a doctrine derived from ‘the ancient 
Egyptians” and yet one “ distinguished,” a page further on, from “the 
Lshmaelites descended from the murderous sect of Assassins” whereas the 
Druses ave Ismailians, and descended from the so-called Assassins, whilst 
Ishmaelites are the ordinary Arabs. Thus too we have “ Meteollis or 
Shiah sectaries” whereas the author refers to the Matavallis, who are 
sectaries from the Shiah persuasion. Then come the Nusarieh and 
Nazarini, confounding alike spelling and sense, but why will books on 
foreign countries be entrusted by a Publisher to those who are not acquainted 
with their respective languages, the sole key to any real knowledge regard- 
ing them? However, where paper is patient and the public ignorant, 
clever men with a knack for writing will always displace the accurate and 
retiring student. At the same time we repeat that this book is a credit 
to its author for the bulk of its contents and that it is extremely useful to 
the ordinary reader as well as a stimulus for further research to the genuine 
student and the suspicious critic. 


THE LIFE OF GORDON. 
Mr. T. FisHER Unwin; Lonpon, 1896. 

28. The Life of Gordon, by DEMETRIUS BouLGER. As a panegyric of 
British ideals, so nobly personified in the late General Gordon, this work 
is perfect, and Mr. Boulger is entitled to the gratitude of all hero-worshippers. 
As an impartial disquisition however of events and even of the character 
of a man, who in his ever-changing moods and opinions was “not one 
but all mankind’s epitome,” this very readable book in two volumes of 
close type leaves much to be desired. The public will not thank us for 


- disturbing any superstitions connected with the great man whose very 


failings were grand and, indeed, it is with bated breath that one should 
express any misgivings regarding a national idol, for every accepted 
embodiment of national pride has its use in stimulating national life. We 
will, therefore, only venture to point out that if ever a man was alike the 
maker and the marrer of his own fortune that man was invariably Gordon. 
His fall was due to himself alone, as was his rise; and if those who have 
known him intimately at the Cape, in China, in India, in the Sudan and 
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elsewhere, were not afraid to speak out, they would describe him in a far 
less laudatory strain than his present able biographer. What can be said 
of the man who, impatient of the trammels of an Indian secretaryship, 
resigns it with a manifesto that God would still prosper the master whom 
he was leaving ; what of the officer who being sent against a foe finds 
that the latter was in the right and comes to terms with him on that footing 
—an act to be no doubt admired from a higher standpoint than that of 
routine obligation ; what of the man who unjustly, as Slatin Pasha sorrow- 
fully shows between the lines of his book, caused Zobehr Pasha’s son to 
be executed, then sends home an Arabic pamphlet, which he could never 
have read, in justification of that act, whereas it did not justify it at all, 
then stipulates for the elimination of Zobehr Pasha whilst he was in England 
and finally finds that nothing is too good for Zobehr as soon as he gets back 
to Egypt? This is all very fine, but is it fair? The genius of Gordon 
in explaining to the Cabinet that he intended to relieve the Egyptians at 
Khartum by following Thomas 4 Kempis’ “ De imitatione Christi” is as 
striking as the impression which that statement created on the d/asés states- 
men who sent him to his doom. Sometimes in favour of slavery as a 
matter of expediency in the Sudan ; at other times its strongest opponent ; 
now hurling defiance at the Mahdi and then indignant at his refusal to 
become the Sultan of Kordofan under himself; trying to conjure an 
inevitable fate if he remained at Khartum by toys to the populace, when 
he could so easily have left it with the Egyptians and thus have accom- 
plished his mission,—all this may be “ divinely mad” and truly ‘“ magnifi- 
cent,” but belongs neither to the arts of peace nor to those of war. The 
public prayed for him in all the Churches and Chapels in England at his 
request, but left his sister to pay the bulk of the endowment for the 
Gordon Home. In China, he was truly great, but even there he said 
and did much that in a less eccentric man would never have been forgiven, 
and Mr. Boulger now leaves us with a cock-and-bull story of the English 
and German Ministers conspiring against the Emperor to whom they were 
accredited by means, it would appear, of Gordon and Li Hung Chang ! 
“Save me from my friends” might be well said by admirers of the 
illustrious hero. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
WE are compelled to postpone to next issue the reviews of a number of 
important works that have reached us too late for this number. Among 
them is the first volume of the valuable Letters received by the East India 
‘Company from its servants in the East, with an introduction by the inde- 
fatigable Mr. F. C. DANVERS (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.). 

Parts 3 and 4 of the sumptuously got-up “‘ Mavaland Military Trophies” 
(J. C. Nimmo) which, zvéer alia, give the flag captured at Tel-el-Kebir and 
the Tiger’s Head from the Throne of Tippoo. 

A simply invalyable work on “ Hindu Astronomy,” by Mr. BRENNAND 
(C. Straker and Sons), which shows that we have much to learn, where we 
think we have only to teach, and where even mythological representations 
contain the history of astronomical facts. 
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Blackie and Son have published, in a most charming form, and with the 
happiest illustrations, “ Ox the [rrawaddy,” a story of the first Burmese war, 
by the versatile G. A. HENTY. 

“ Mon Voyage a la Mecque,” by GERVAIS COURTELLEMONT (Hachette et 
Cie., Paris), gives us a very readable account of a voyage, or pilgrimage 
from Algiers to Mecca, undertaken in 1890 by the author, who is evidently 
thoroughly in sympathy with Muhammadans and their tenets. 

The Rev. Dr. C. CrosLecu, D.b., breaks a lance for “ Zhe Bible in the 
Light of to-day,” even when under the most searching glare of modern 
science (Christian Knowledge Society). 

Rather late to reach us, but still very welcome, are two highly interesting 
volumes on ‘“ Confucius,” the great teacher, and “ Lao-tsse” the great 
thinker (Kegan Paul and Co.), by GENERAL G. G. ALEXANDER, from 
whom wé have also received a most convincing paper on “ Zao” as an 
exact equivalent for “God,” which we hope to publish in our next issue. 

Mr. J. Korosrovetz has sent us from Lisbon what appears to be an 
invaluable work in the Russian language on “ China, Japan, and Corea,” 
of over 625 royal octavo pages in close print, and with a good map. 

The Madras Government has sent us two quarto volumes of the Lists of 
the Antiquarian Remains of that Presidency, compiled with numerous 
notes of the highest historical value, by Mr. RoperT SEWELL, whose most 
interesting ‘‘ Notes by the late Sir Walter Elliott ” in this Review will doubt- 
less be remembered by many of our readers. 

The Nine Volumes of the Semitic Series of the ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA 
(Clarendon Press) to be reviewed in our next number by Dr. M. S. HowELL 
and the Rev. Rabbi H. Go.iancz. 

We have also received: The new library edition of Sir W. W. HUNTER’s 
little book, the “ O/d Missionary” (Henry Frowde), the illustrations to 
which, by General Sir Charles D’Oyly, give it an additional charm. We 
reviewed the first edition in our October, 1895, number. 

A second edition of “ Hour Months in Persia,” a visit to Transcaspia, 
and other papers (which we advertise elsewhere in this issue), by Mr. C. E. 
BIDDULPH, a work whose first edition has been so well received by the 
English and Indian press. 

A sixth supplement to Zhomas’s Chronicles of the Pathin Kings of Delhi ; 
as also a paper on Rare Kashmir Coins, and on the coins of Nimroz, or 
Sijistan, by the assiduous numismatist C. J. RopGers.—The last Quarterly 
statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund.—The Journal of the “ Bud- 
hist Text Society of /ndia.”—A pamphlet on “ Jndian Medical Reform,” by 
Dr. BaHapurjl, on the lines of his lecture before the East India Associa- 
tion, and reported in this Review.—A lecture on “ Zducation in Burma,” 
by the scholar Taw SEN Ko, Assistant Secretary to the Burma Govern- 
ment.—A very interesting Journal of the Japan Society of London.—Mr. 
H. Hiviman’s “ Jmports and Exports of Siam.”—“ Minerva,” the excellent 
Italian monthly review. % 

As we go to press we receive a large quarto volume (the 2nd part) from 
the Archzological Survey of India on “ Zhe Moghul Architecture of Fathpur- 
Stkri,” admirably described, and most profusely illustrated, by Mr. F. W. 
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Sir. This work reflects the very greatest credit on the Government of 
the North-West Provinces, under whose enlightened auspices this work has 
been issued. Before reviewing it, we must await the first part. Also from 
the Madras Government Chéalukyan Architecture, by A. REA—exceedingly 
well done. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt also of : A/ttthetlungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien ,—Biblia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des; Revues (Paris) ;— The 
Contemporary Review (London : Isbister and Co.) ;—ZLe Polybiblion (Paris : 
Rue St. Simon) ;—Ze Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—The American 
weekly, called Public Opinion (Astor Place, New York) ;— Public Opinion, 
(London) ;—/Journal of the Society of Arts, (London) ;—Le Mémorial 
Diplomatique, (Paris) ;—The Canadian Gazette, (London) ;—TZhe Jndian 
Magazine and Review, (London: A. Constable and Co.) ;—Comptes-rendus 
de la Socitté de Géographie (Paris) ;—Le Tour du Monde, (London and 
Paris: Hachette) ;—Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa (Lisbon : 
The National Press) ;—From Geo. Newnes, London: the three last numbers 
of The Strand Magazine ;—the three last numbers of Zhe Strand Musical 
Magazine ;—Nos. 6, 7 and 8 of Englana’s History as pictured by famous 
Painters ;—The Navy and Army illustrated ;— The Way of the Cross,” 
a Pictorial Pilgrimage from Bethlehem to Calvary. The last Quarter’s 
“Sanscrit Journal” of the Oriental University Institute, Woking—full 
and interesting ;—The “ Xevwe de PJsiém” (Paris), an instructive and 
suggestive publication. 
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Inp1A.—Mr. O’Conor’s report on the trade of British India with foreign 
countries is as usual most ably compiled and contains a mass of valuable 
and interesting information. It states that the imports of cotton goods 
were smaller than those of last year, the markets having been well supplied 
previous to the imposition of the duty and also during the agitation against 
its continuance. But notwithstanding the decrease on these imports nearly 
Rx. 7,000,000 increase on nearly all other imports brought the total imports 
of merchandise for the year to nearly the same figure as in 1894-95. The 
importation of gold was especially large. The export trade shows large 
increases in cotton and other articles of importance, but a decline in wool, 
opium, jute and oilseeds. British shipping still ‘‘retains its preponderance 
amongst the vessels which enter Indian ports, 86 per cent. of the steam 
tonnage which entered our ports last year having been British.” 

An important Resolution will shortly issue, reviewing the working of 
Municipal Administrations throughout India. This will mean the review 
of the years from 1884 to 1895 and should prove interesting reading. 

The amount tendered for conversion of the 3} per cent. loans is in India 
475 lakhs, in London 37 lakhs—a total of 512 out of 566 lakhs. The 
unconverted amount of 54 lakhs falls due to be paid to the holders on 
January 3oth. . 

The Indian Cantonment Code, which has been under revision for years, 
is before the Council and will shortly be issuetl in a final shape. 

The Marri tribesmen, who attacked a station, followed up this outrage 
by killing a party of workmen on the Quetta Railway and by firing upon 
a train that carried troops to the scene of the disorders. The line is since 
patrolled by soldiers. ‘The raid, however, is regarded as an isolated act of 
fanaticism, involving no serious consequences. 

The notorious Mullah Povindah, who led the Mahmud Waziris astray in 
1894, has returned to Waziristan from Afghan territory. The Tochi and 
Wano garrisons are on the alert, lest he stir up trouble again. 

The bubonic plague, which was either imported, or created by local 
conditions, continues in Bombay. It has also made its appearance in 
Calcutta, but, fortunately, on a very small scale. All possible measures 
are being taken to combat the disease. Mr. Haffkine has been deputed 
to enquire into it. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s tour has been conducted with a minimum 
of display, owing to the great distress that prevails in most parts of India. 
There were no Durbars and beyond the usual State dinners as little 
ceremonial as possible. 

The agricultural prospects are still gloomy. ‘The situation is being 
closely watched by all the provincial governments and relief works have 
been established in all directions, such as feeder-roads, small irrigation 
projects, minor lines of railways, construction of wells, etc. The number 
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of persons on relief works is reported to be 331,700. All the railways 
have reduced their rates for grain from seaport towns to stations in Upper 
and Central India. This stimulates imports from abroad. The recent 
rainfall in many districts, though it came too late to do much good to the 
autumn crops, will be of benefit, and prices of grain are expected to 
decline. 

The extensions of the Chenab Canal in the Panjab are being vigorously 
pushed forward. The project will bring vast tracts of waste land under 
cultivation. It will water 200,000 acres, which will mostly be put under 
wheat. 

The plan for the Simla-Kalka Railway has been approved on the new 
lines generally suggested by Mr. Prestige. The first sod will be cut in 
April next, if not before. 

Mr. W. Mackworth Young of the Indian Civil Service has been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, in succession to Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
whose tenure of office expires in March next. 

A dreadful accident occurred at Baroda during the festivities in honour 
of the Viceroy’s visit. Two crowds met at a narrow point in a road and a 
crush ensued in which 29 persons lost their lives and many were injured. 

The Viceroy turned the first sod of the Tapti Valley railway line, which 
is being constructed with money raised locally, and is likely to be a great 
success financially. 

Great drainage extensions have been undertaken in Calcutta. 

Burma.—Early this year the troops in the Chin Hills will be replaced 
by military police and the garrison will then be reduced by one regiment. 

An expedition of three parties each with 100 police and a survey officer 
has been sent to punish the Yindus for their sanguinary raid last year and 
to survey the hill country which is as yet practically unknown. 

Various irrigation schemes are planned, which, if carried out, will afford 
complete protection against the periodically recurring distress in the Upper 
Provinces. E 

Ten thousand persons are now employed on the earthwork of the 
Meiktila-Myingyan Railway. 

TuHeE Native States.—The Nawab of Loharu has been complimented 
by the Government of India for the progress made by the Maler Kotla 
sappers formed in 1894 under the Inspector-General of the Imperial 
Service troops. 

Kumar Jorawarsing Gulabsing has eventually been selected and duly 
installed as the successor of Raja Pratap Singh in the State of Sunt, in the 
Rewa Kantha Political Agency. The Raja died a year ago, leaving no 
male issue, and there was some difficulty as to who should succeed to the 
gadi. The man chosen is stil! a minor, so that the State will have to be 
administered by the Agency, whilst he is sent to the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkote to complete his education. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore has accepted the terms proposed by 
the Government of India for the construction of the railway from Tinnevelly 
to Quilon. A scheme for introducing a pure water supply into Trevandrum 
has also been put in hand. 
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On the occasion of the Viceroy’s visit to Alwar, the Maharaja proposed 
the Queen’s health and said that if necessity should arise he would be 
proud to lead the Imperial service troops against the enemies of the 
Empress. 

The Nawab of Rampur has sanctioned a grant of one lakh of rupees for 
the purchase of grain for sale to the poor of his State at low rates. The 
Maharaja Holkar of Indore too is laying in great stores of grain for 
gratuitous or cheap distribution to his subjects and the Maharaja of 
Benares is setting a good example to the land-owners of these Provinces 
by his liberality in this time of distress. He has advanced half a lakh of 
rupees to his tenants in Benares free of interest and recoverable by instal- 
ments over a series of corn-harvests. H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala has 
placed one lakh of rupees at the disposal of the Viceroy for famine 
emergencies and Sir Asman Jah of Hyderabad has contributed a similar 
sum for relief in the Nizam’s dominion. 

AFGHANISTAN.—The Amir has formally notified to the Government of 
India his assumption of the new title of “ Zia’ul-Ittihad-wad-Din ”—“ Light 
of Union and Religion.” He has ordered that August 15th shall in future 
be observed as a holiday throughout his dominions, it being honoured by 
the name of the “ Feast day of unanimity.” Transfrontier rumours credit 
the Amir with the intention of making Umra Khan Governor of Kafiristan 
and the adjoining country eastwards. 

Great concessions were made by the Indian Government to the Amir 
in the Kafiristan direction, the Bashgal valley having been ceded to him, 
and he, in consequence, now claims dominion over the whole of the 
Mohmand country, even to Michni, and intends to send regular troops to 
garrison Mittai. His claim to Mittai is based on the allegation that it has 
always been an integral part of the Mohmand country and that revenue for 
Kabul has occasionally been collected from the people. ‘The Government 
of India, however, are in negotiation with the Amir regarding this point 
with the view of a settlement on the terms of the Durand Agreement. 
The Afghans seem now to have Kafiristan thoroughly under control and 
are building forts at various points, so that the garrison may be safe against 
sudden risings. Wasjids are being built in all the principal places, and 
Mullahs with small escorts of sepoys are scattered over the country in order 
to convert the Kafirs. 

The Amir has ordered a conscription of one Afghan in every eight for his 
regular army with a view to increase the number of men who receive some 
kind of military training. 

Moulvi Ghafar Khan, Assistant Collector in the Lucknow division, has 
been appointed British Agent at Kabul. 

Cuina.—The Siberian Railway is to be constructed across Northern but 
not across Southern Manchuria. Thus Russia has not obtained per- 
mission to connect her railway system with an open port in the Leao-tong 
Peninsula. 

One result of Li Hung Chang’s interview with M. Hanotaux is that the 
arsenal of Fu-chen is to be reconstructed by French engineers. The work 
is to begin in February. 
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The Chinese Government has signed contracts in Peking for two Arm- 
strong cruisers and four German torpedo boats. 

The Tsung-li-Yamin has received a secret edict appointing Sheng Taotai 
Director-General of Railways and granting permission for the construction 
of the Han-kan, Canton and Su-chan lines. Sheng proposes to expend 
thirteen million taels of the Imperial grant, in order to construct a portion, 
which will then be mortgaged to a syndicate (probably American) as 
security for a loan of twenty million taels to complete the undertaking. 

The commercial treaty between China and Japan, which has been the 
subject of negotiation ever since the conclusion of the war, has at last been 
signed and ratified. It is to remain in force for ten years. 

There are many rumours as to the treatment and its reasons which Li 
Hung Chang received on his return at the hands of his Government. A 
Singapore correspondent states that Li is so disgusted, that he is about to 
retire into private life. 

The new condominium in CorEA means that JAPAN pretty much occupies 
the same position that she held before the war, except that she has Russia 
for a partner in Corea in place of China. Count Okuma, the new minister 
for foreign affairs, is energetically supported by the Strong-Foreign-Policy 
party. 

A treaty of commerce and friendship between Switzerland and Japan, 
practically identical with those already concluded by Japan with Great 
Britain and other Powers, has been signed at Bern. The treaty of com- 
merce and navigation between Germany and Japan has also been ratified. 
By way of compensation to Germany for relinquishing consular jurisdiction, 
the whole of Japan is, in virtue of the new treaty, to be opened to Germans 
and German trade. 

For some time past the Japanese Government has been sending special 
agents to different parts of European Russia in order to open up fresh 
markets for Japanese goods ; arrangements are being made at Odessa for 
a direct line of steamers to run between Japan and the Black Sea ports. 

A deficit of half a million dollars is anticipated in the Straits SETTLE- 
MENTS this year, mainly due to the cost of the proposed passenger railway 
to JonHoreE which is not favourably regarded in commercial circles. Last 
year there was a considerable surplus. According to the trade returns the 
imports are stationary, while the exports show an increase of 5 per cent. 
The Governor, Sir C. B. M. Mitchell, who is expected shortly to’ succeed 
Sir W. Robinson as Governor of Hong Kong, examined certain complaints 
which have been made against the British North Borneo Company’s 
Government. 

It is difficult to know what is really happening in the PHILIPPINES, as the 
official and unofficial accounts are in conflict. The insurgents are numerous, 
and the rising is of more gravity than was at first expected. General 
Blanco has resigned the Governor-Generalship, and is succeeded in the 
post by General Polavieja. 

Persia.—The Prime Minister has tendered his resignation, which the 
Shah has accepted, and the appointment of new Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs, the Interior, War, and Justice has been made. The Shah has an- 
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nounced that he will henceforth dispense with a Prime Minister, and will 
be himself at the head of a Cabinet of responsible ministers. 

TurKEY IN AsiA.—The intolerable character of the situation continues 
and the snail’s pace at which European diplomacy is proceeding with 
regard to the crisis is causing dissatisfaction. The special tribunal which 
had been created for the trial of persons charged with being concerned in 
the excesses of August 26th and 27th has been chiefly occupied with the 
prosecution of Armenians. ‘This led to the closing of the tribunal which 
the Embassies regarded as a mockery of justice. ‘Two Armenian Bishops 
have been sentenced to death. 

There is widespread destitution in the provinces. 

The serious feature of the massacre near Kaisarieh, where about 100 
Armenians were killed and nearly all the houses inhabited by Armenians 
pillaged, was that the efforts of the authorities to prevent the attack upon 
the Armenians were quite unavailing. The particulars of the massacre 
at Egin in September, which have lately reached us, are of a most revolting 
character. 

The Sublime Porte gives a categorical denial to the report that massacres 
had occurred at Diarbekir and Kharput. 

Diran Bey, Artin Pasha’s son, has induced the Armenian Committees in 
Europe to discontinue their action for a few months in order to see whether 
the projected reforms are carried out and the persecution of the Armenians 
ceases. An official communication published by the Press gave a sum- 
mary of the reforms decided on and sanctioned last year for application in 
all the provinces of the Empire, and it was also announced that instruc- 
tions have been forwarded to the various provincial authorities to set about 
the immediate execution of the reforms. 

The pour-parlers are going on with the European Cabinets with a view 
of furthering the operation of the reforms. The criminal proceedings, 
however, which have been instituted against several respectable Armenians, 
have weakened the favourable impression produced by conciliatory measures. 

The Turkish newspapers published a notification of subscriptions for 
armaments compulsory, as it were, on Muhammadans and voluntary on 
Christians. Tickets for 5 to 100 piasters will be issued. Subscribers of 
2,000 piasters and upwards will receive medals with their names engraved 
upon them. 

Mgr. Ormanian, Bishop of Armash, has been elected to the Patriarchate 
by the General Armenian Assembly. 

Ecyrt is placed once more in authority in Dongola, and a crushing blow 
has been delivered at the power of the Khalifa in that region. There has, 
however, again been a small Darwish raid near Suakin. 

The Khedive has conferred upon the Sirdar, Major-General Sir H. H. 
Kitchener, the Grand Cordon of the Osmanieh Order in recognition of 
his distinguished services in the occupation of Dongola. 

For financial reasons, the Anglo-Egyptian expedition is not to advance 
south of Dongola for the present ; the province is to be organized and 
adequately garrisoned, and two strategical points south of Dongola are to 
be occupied for defensive reasons. 
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It is hoped that Dongola, which is being rapidly rebuilt, will become an 
important trading centre, and to this end direct steamer and railway com- 
munication with the town are soon to be established. Manchester goods 
will be there exchanged for the gold dust, gum and ivory brought in by 
caravans from Kordofan and Darfur. 

Colonel Hunter, who is in charge of the whole frontier, is busily 
engaged in settling the country. 

The railway from Wady Halfa, which has been carried beyond Kosheh, 
is progressing at the rate of 1,000 yards daily. 

The friendly Arabs, in the country south of Dongola, are being organized 
to form a chain of posts, which will hold the desert wells and patrol and 
guard the roads between them. They are also to be employed to signal 
Dervish movements. All the troops are now in tents at Dongola, El 
Debbeh, Korti, Meraoi and other places. The health of the men is 
excellent. 

Sir H. H. Kitchener, during his stay in London, made some interesting 
statements with regard to the Dongola campaign. At present he has no 
idea that the expedition has come to an end at Dongola and he is having 
all the approaches to Omdurman guarded, and whether the expedition 
advances or not, he will have the force at Dongola increased. He also 
holds that it would be a great mistake to assume that the Khalifa’s power 
was broken. 

A German officer, Capt. Morgen, visits the Sudan for the purpose of 
prosecuting a military study of the recent expedition. 

The Appeal Court of the Mixed Tribunals in Alexandria gave judgment 
in the action against the Egyptian Government with regard to the half- 
million advanced to it by the Commissioners of the Public Debt for the 
purposes of the Sudan Expedition. ‘The Court decided that the Egyptian 
‘Government must refund the money with interest ; this the offered British 
loan will enable them to do. 

The new treaty with regard to Tunis by which Italy surrenders the 
capitulations that exempted Italian subjects from French jurisdiction, and 
in return is placed on the same footing in the matter of tariffs as other 
European Powers has been signed. 

The Sultan of ZaNzipaR is in accord with his English advisers, who 
control the military, financial and executive departments of the state ; the 
Consular Courts of the various Powers are substituted by an Appeal Court 
with a British judge as president. Women convicts are no longer to work 
in chains and the men will be only lightly manacled. 

Said Khalid has been transported from the German Consulate to Dar- 
es-Salaam in German East Africa. 

Signor Cechi, Italian Consul, the captains of two Italian warships and 
about six officers have been killed and a hundred men wounded by Somalis 
at Mukdishu on the coast. 

SoutH Arrica.—The operations in Rhodesia have been monotonous, 
protracted and inconclusive, and the details difficult to understand. It 
is computed that the Matabeles and Mashonas have lost 8,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Their cattle have died from rinderpest, thou- 
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sands of their sheep and goats have been captured, and hundreds of their 
kraals burned. They are thoroughly exhausted. 

The war may now be considered to be over, though the conclusion of 
peace is regarded in some quarters as a merely patched-up affair. The 
troops will be withdrawn as soon as the police force is at work. In future 
the natives will be governed largely through their own chiefs. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the British South Africa Company the 
Duke of Abercorn, who presided, explained that the heavy expenses in- 
curred through the native rebellion in Rhodesia and the outbreak of the 
rinderpest, had exhausted the half-million they had in hand last February 
and also the sum raised on debentures last July. More capital was re- 
quired and he recommended, therefore, that the capital of the Company 
be increased by the issue of 500,000 new shares of £2 each, which was 
accepted. 

According to the Zimes of Africa, Earl Grey retires from the Adminis- 
tratorship of Rhodesia in February. 

An agreement upon the railway rates question has been arrived at 
between the Cape Government and the ORANGE FREE STATE. 

Major von Wissmann will not return to his post as Governor of GERMAN 
East Arrica. He declared against the proposal to send out German 
peasants and advocated instead the settlement in the colony of Indians 
from the Malay peninsula. Col. Liebert will succeed Wissmann as 
Governor. ‘Two missionaries, K. Segebrok and E. Ovir, have been killed 
by natives of Meru. An expedition has been despatched to punish the 
murderers. 

TRANSVAAL.—The amount to be claimed on account of the Jameson 
raid is not yet settled. President Kriiger said that he delayed it 
because he did not wish to demand a sum that was not fair, and he 
believed that when the claim, which would not be big, was sent in, it 
would be paid. He also said that the object of the laws passed by the 
Volkraad was to prevent trouble, and that the Raad was doing its best 
to assist the mining and other industries as much as possible. The 
Transvaal Aliens’ Restriction Law comes into operation on January rst, 
Mr. Conyngham Greene, the new British Agent to the Transvaal, reached 
Pretoria on the 1st December. The news of Dr. Jameson’s release has 
been received calmly in official circles. 

The treaty of peace between Apyssinia and Italy was signed on the 
26th October. The terms prove to be much more favourable to Italy 
than was expected, but there are two points which may lead to future 
difficulties—the deferring of the boundary settlement, and the engagement 
to restore to Abyssinia any territory abandoned by Italy. 

M. Leontieff, accompanied by the secretary of the Emperor Menelik, 
has gone back to Abyssinia. 

The operations of the Nicer Company will, it is reported, be confined 
to regions recognized as undeniably British. The campaign is expected to 
be on an extensive scale ; nineteen additional officers have been despatched 
to West Africa, and eight gunnery instructors and signallers. Two gun- 
boats are also on their way to the Niger. Sir George Taubman-Goldie, 
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Governor of the Royal Niger Company, is on his way out to Burutu via 
Las Palmas. (See the article on the subject in this issue.) 

The island of Mapacascar is still in a very disturbed state. The Hova 
Minister of the Interior and Prince Ratsimananga, uncle of the Queen, 
have been convicted of complicity with the rebellion and were executed 
at Antananarivo. The Hova Prime Minister has resigned and no suc- 
cessor will be appointed. At an interview between the Queen and 
General Gallieni, the latter assured her of French sympathy, but told her 
distinctly that Madagascar was henceforth French territory and its inhabi- 
tants were French subjects. The Queen returned a submissive reply. The 
Hova flag has been abolished, as also slavery throughout Madagascar. 

Canapa.---A third steamer is to run between Vancouver and Sydney 
from April next in consequence of the development of the direct trade 
between Canada and Australia. The question of the fast Atlantic service, 
which had come up for discussion has been allowed to drop till the mem- 
bers of the new Government have had the opportunity of making a full in- 
vestigation of the facts before coming to any decision. Mr. Laurier, 


speaking at a banquet at Quebec, said in reference to it that a debt of | 


public gratitude was due to Sir Hugh Allan as the pioneer of the 
St. Lawrence trans-Atlantic navigation. When the Government had 
enquired into the merits of the case, they would establish a service 
rivalling the best lines between the American ports and the mother- 
country. 

The Montreal Board of Trade has passed a resolution in favour of 
penny postage throughout the Empire. 

The rush to take advantage of the gold discoveries in the southern por- 
tion of the province is on the increase and the development of the mines 
is being rapidly carried on. 

The trade returns of the Dominion show a large increase in both 
imports and exports. The year has been an unprecedented one for fruit- 
growing. 

Despite the opposition of the Catholic hierarchy, there is a likelihood 
that the basis of settlement of the Manitoba school question will be 
accepted by the Catholics as a fair compromise. 

Four members of the Government—Sir R. Cartwright, Sir O. Mowat, 
Mr. W. S. Fielding, and Mr. W. Paterson—have been visiting the leading 
cities to ascertain the views of manufacturers, merchants and importers on 
the subject of the tariff. 

The Dominion Government has recommended Sir Henry Strong, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, for appointment as Canadian representative 
on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Government will purchase all rights in the 


property of the Newfoundland Railway Company for £355,000 payable in 
three per cent. bonds. A large coal deposit has been discovered near Cape 
Ray, experts pronouncing it the finest in the island, which will be developed 
next spring. 

AUSTRALIA.—There is great distress in the northern parts of SourH 
AusTRALIA, where drought has ruined the harvest. 100,000 tons of wheat 
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flour will be required from America. A relief fund has been started. The 
Bill for the reduction of the immigration of coloured races into South 
Australia has been passed by the House of Assembly, but rejected on the 
casting vote of the President. 

New SourH Wa.eEs.—Parliament was prorogued after a fruitful session. 
The land laws have been slightly amended to facilitate settlement. A Coal 
Mines Bill remodels the regulations for collieries upon the lines of the 
English Act. Measures have been passed to safeguard the public health, 
to prevent food adulteration, to reduce pilotage dues, and to regulate 
factories and shops. The Assembly also passed a resolution in favour of 
holding an international exhibition in Sydney in 1899. 

The revenue returns show a slight decrease. All the items, however, 
which are generally supposed to indicate the condition of the people, show 
satisfactory increases. 

As a precaution against rinderpest, the introduction of stock, fodder and 
fittings from Africa is prohibited for two years. 

The QuEENSLAND Legislative Council having shelved the Federal 
Enabling Bill, the Premiers of Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Tasmania have each telegraphed to the Queensland Premier urging 
him to reconsider the question of federation, and take measures to insure 
the representation of Queensland at the Federal Convention. 

The principle of plural voting has been condemned in Vicror1a, and a 
‘one man one vote ” Bill supplemented by a Woman’s Suffrage Bill has been 
carried in the Assembly by a great majority. The alternative which was 
presented to the Victorian Assembly was not the continuance of the 
present system of plural voting, but the proposal to confer a dual vote 
upon all freeholders. If the colony is given time for reflection before the 
present Bills are passed into law, the introduction of the dual vote may 
precede the extension of manhood suffrage into universal suffrage. 

A Bill authorizing a loan of 42,300,000 has passed the Assembly. 

The revenue of Victoria for the first five months of the financial year 
shows an increase of £40,000 over the same period of 1895. Lt.-General 
Sir Andrew Clarke will assume the position of Agent-General for Victoria 
early this month. 

The Government have abandoned that portion of their financial Bill 
which dealt with the establishment of a State Bank. The proposals for 
the creation of a Crédit Foncier are retained. 

The Colonies have led the way boldly in the extension of the franchise. 

New ZEALAND.—Mr. Seddon has returned to power, but it is not ex- 
pected that his Government will last long, owing to the slender majority 
by which it got in. Large numbers of women recorded their votes, but 
notwithstanding, the elections have gone generally against the Prohibi- 
tionists. 


Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded, during this quarter, 
of: — Pandit Kashinath of Jhind, the great astrologer, who has 
cast the horoscope of most of the Rajas and Nawabs of Northern India ; 
Mr. E. Lavington Oxenham, H.B.M.’S Consul in Ichang, China; Mr. F. 
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Holmwood, c.s., H.B.M.’s Consul General at Smyrna; Lt.-Col. W. A. 
Trydell Helden, c.m.c.; Major-General Tod-Brown, c.B., R.A. (Punjab 
campaign) ; Col. R. Guthrie-Craig ; General Sir James Abbott, k.c.B., who 
had a most distinguished military career and reached the ripe age of 89 
years; Mr. William Foxton; Lieutenant F. J. Wallis of the Burma 
Military Police; Baron Sir F. Von Mueller, k.c.M.G., etc., the famous 
Australian explorer and man of science; C. W. Burn, 1.c.s.; Major F. S. 
Evans in action against the rebels in Rhodesia; Mr. W. H. White, 
F.R.1.B.A.; Mr. H. Trimen, the eminent botanist; Mr. Stephen Lynch ; 
Captain John Rose (North Staffordshire regiment); Sir Albert Sassoon, 
the head of the well-known banking firm of David Sassoon and Co. of 
Bombay ; Dr. J. A. Moloney, the African traveller; Rear-Admiral Walter 
Stewart, c.B.; Surgeon-General W. Munro, M.D., C.B.; Major-General I. 
Lawrence Bolton; The Venerable H. Maundrell, first Archdeacon of 
Southern Japan; Lt. E. D. Young, rR.N.; Mr. F. Carnac Barnes, a well- 
known Government official in India; Mr. Manomohan Ghose, the dis- 
tinguished Indian native lawyer; Admiral H. Duncan Grant, c.b.; H. H. 
the Maharajah of Hutwa, the head of an ancient Brahmin family ; Admiral 
Sir G. H. Richards; General Sir Robert O. Bright, c.c.z. ; Major-General 
George Mein; Colonel E. S. Reynolds, a former member of the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India; General P. F. Gardiner of the 
Bengal Staff Corps; Sir E. G. Hornby, after a long career of great useful- 
ness and interest in the East; Surgeon-Major-General E. C. Markey, c.x. ; 
Sir C. W. D. Stavely, G.c.p., who rendered distinguished military services 
in the Crimea, in India, and in China ; Major G. K. Moore, Hong Kong ; 
Sir Napier Broome, the well-known Colonial Governor ; Major-General Ch. 
F. Boulton (Bombay Staff Corps); Mr. Charles Grey; Rear-Admiral F. 
Durrant, c.M.c.; Colonel J. S. Ross (late of the Madras Staff Corps) ; Sir 
H. L. Phillips, K.c.M.c.; Lt.-General H. W. Gulliver of the Royal 
Engineers; Lt.-Col. Sir E. Y. W. Henderson, k.£., k.c.B.; Lt.-Col. 
Watson (Ceylon rebellion 1848); Admiral T. H. M. Martin; Rev. 
Th. H. Carthew; M. Armand Rousseau; the Marquis de Montcalm ; 
Major-Gen. G. B. Tremenheere, R.£. (first Sikh War); Assistant Com- 
missary General A. E. Petrie (Crimea and New Zealand); General 
Henry St. Clair Wilkins of architectural fame in New Bombay, Puna 
and Bhuj. 











